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Catering to the Automatic Loom for Rapid and Satisfac- 
tory Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


Bene ts It Has Introduced — How Odd-Pick 
Cloth Can Be Made—Better Warp Preparation 


OOLEN mills have not 

adopted the automatic loom 

as freely as worsted mills, 

although there is no reason 
why they should not do so. Some 
claim that the field for this loom is 
limited to about 50% of all worsted 
and woolen cloth, but the writer be- 
lieves that 95% would be nearer the 
correct figure, and that, with improve- 
ments in the designing department, we 
might include the other 5%. 

The C. & K. automatic loom can 
run from one to six shuttles. It is the 
common idea that only even-pick work 
can be made on the automatic loom, 
but this is only partly true, as nearly 
all odd-pick work can be made suc- 
cessfully on it. This may be con- 
sidered by some as a strong  state- 
ment, but it is made only after much 
study. To convince even the most 
skeptical that it is true, we must go 
into this subject thoroughly; and in- 
deed it is well worth our time to do so. 

Making Odd Picks 
o make odd picks on looms that 
are designed to make only even picks, 
we must weave two pieces of cloth 
at one operation, one piece above the 
other. Perhaps someone will ask how 
the weaver is to see the bottom piece 
of cloth. The pattern cannot be 
changed on the bottom piece without 
changing the top piece. With both 
the filling and warp stop motions 
working right, the weaver need not 
see either the 


| 


filling or the warp 
threads. Of course, these stop 
motions, like any other movement, 


wil! get out of order sometimes, but 
cannot very well get out of order 
on the bottom piece without being 
out of order on the top piece. The 
Weaver should not attempt to run the 
loom with either the filling or warp 
Stop motion out of order. 

This method of weaving may call 


for a little more thought on the part 
ot tie designer in planning the warps, 
for there must be two warps on one 


beam to make odd picks as described ; 





By B. F. Hayes 


EREIN Mr. Hayes explains how it is possible in his opinion 
to weave practically any woolen and worsted fabric on the 


automatic loom. 


He points out the immense saving in labor 


gained by the use of this modern machine, and also the great 


reduction in waste. 


room, and comments upon the use of warp compressors. 


He also shows how methods in the draw- 
ing-in department can be improved with benefit to the weave 


Other 


facts of interest along these lines were brought out in his last 
article, published in the Aug. 27 issue. 





but it should be no more difficult than 
weaving double cloth—a type of 
fabric which we have no trouble in 
weaving perfectly, even when the bot- 
tom part of the cloth is an entirely 
different pattern from the top part. 
In many instances it will be found 
thet the warps weave better and the 
cloth is clearer when woven on the 
double-cloth system. This is especi- 
ally the case when weaving poplins, 
panamas, and other goods with a large 
number of warp threads. Indeed the 
writer has often seen such goods made 
in such a way that the loom had to 
make two picks for every pick that 
was placed in the cloth. Are we not 
making two picks for every one that 
is placed in each piece of cloth? 


Stitched Together 

With this double-cloth system, in 
some instances the two cloths will be 
stitched together on either one or both 
outside edges. But this stitching will 
be on the outside of the selvage and 
will not be detrimental to the cloth. In 
many instances, by a little better plan- 
ning on the part of the designer, it 
might be possible to overcome this 
stitching if it is desired to do so. 

On the old system in order to make 
the loom pick twice for every one pick 
that was placed in the cloth, we had 
to run one empty shuttle and prevent 
the filling stop motion from stopping 
the loom on the empty shuttle. But 


if we wanted 60 picks per inch in the 
cloth, we had to gear for twice that 
amount; and, instead of the weaver 
being paid for 60 picks, he had to be 
paid for double. 


cost 


In other words, the 
was double what it should have 

Here we are making an idle 
pick in the bottom piece of cloth while 
we are placing the filling in the top 
piece of cloth, and vice versa. Of 
course we have a different shed for 
each pick; and, while we do not get 
as much benefit as when making two 
picks to get one pick, still we do get 
benefit. The writer is firmly 
convinced that warps will weave bet 
ter when weaving two pieces of cloth 


been. 


some 


at one operation. 


Plaids 
About one year ago shadow plaids 
were in 


Shadow 


demand. Of 
course, like most novelties, the orders 
were rush. These plaids were com- 
posed ot four colors: 


very good 


for instance, if 
the main body of the pattern was 
black and white, the four colors would 
be black, dark slate, light slate, and 
white—or they might be red, deep red, 
light red, and pink. 
we have 


In the latter case, 
four shades of red. These 
goods must be toned off in passing 
from one color to another. In ton- 
ing off it is necessary to weave one 
pick of one color, then one pick of 
another. This is what is known as 
odd-pick work. 


Four boxes on each side of the loom 
have to be used, and it is so difficult 
for the weaver to see the filling that 
he must stop the loom occasionally 
and look to see whether it is almost all 
run off the bobbin. He must let the 
filling run out almost all the time on 
three out of the four shuttles. In al- 
lowing the filling to run out in this 
manner, he reduces his production. 
Many times also the weaver is liable 
to place the wrong color in the shuttle; 
in fact, this was what did happen very 
often at the time these 
popular, 


fabrics were 
making the 
whole cut of cloth with a color out of 
On some of the patterns, the 
were so near the same that 
nothing but wrong patterns could be 
expected. This meant much 
the manufacturer. The production per 


weavers often 


place. 
shades 


loss to 


loom was less than 50% of the 
weaver's time. 
When the first orders were re- 


ceived at the mill at which I was then 
employed, the goods were wanted and 
wanted badly. The mill had auto- 
matic looms, and I suggested that 
these goods might be made on them. 
However, I could not convince the 
head man that this was practical 

It was necessary to run the looms 
nights, but even then the orders could 
not be gotten out on time and many 
orders had to be refused. The writer 
believes that, had these goods been 
woven on the double-cloth system, 
they could have been woven on the 
automatic loom; and the weaver, in- 
stead of operating only two looms, 
could have operated at least six. In 
addition, he would have obtained at 
least 80% loom running time. 

A Comparison 

Suppose, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that the looms were running 125 
picks per minute and 48 hrs. per 
week, and we have 40 picks per iach 
in the cloth. The weaver getting, say, 
50% running time on two looms would 
make only 250 yds. on the two looms. 


The automatic looms, on the other 
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hand, would make at least 200 yds. 
each, and one weaver could operate 
six looms. In addition, he would not 
work as hard as the weaver with two 
looms of the old type. 

Here is one weaver, then, produc- 
ing 1200 yds. per week, and another 
The writer has not 
been unfair in these figures, for he 
knows as 
figures do not always give a true pic- 
ture. In this calculation he has given 
the two-locm weaver a larger per- 
centage of than what 
was actually obtained, and given the 
automatic 


making only 250. 


well as anyone else that 


running time 


loom or six-loom weaver 
slightly less production than he would 
most likely obtain. 

Many men probably fear this 
double-cloth system. It is not new 
by any means, but to apply it to the 
automatic loom in order that this loom 
can be made to weave odd picks is a 
new application. The automatic loom 
will not place the colors in the wrong 
boxes. 


Impressive Savings 


It has often seemed strange to the 
writer that the mills that would re- 
ceive the largest benefit from the auto 
matic loom are the last to adopt it. In 
worsted 
cloth, the changing of the filling by 
does not occupy the 
greater part of the weaver’s time. On 


weaving either cotton or 


the weaver 
mean 30%; on 

When 
weaving many grades of woolen cloth, 
we find that the changing of the filling 
by the weaver takes up 


worsted it might 


cotton, even less than 20%. 


as much as 
90% of the weaver’s time. It seems 
only logical that mills that can save 
as much as 90% of the weaver’s time 
by installing automatic looms would 
be the first to get them, but the writer 
believes that these mills are the most 
backward in adopting this great im- 
provement in weaving. 

The automatic loom can make the 
change of filling without making more 
than from 20 to 30% as much waste 
as the weaver makes in changing by 
hand. Indeed, I believe that with the 
modern filling feeler the waste made 
by the automatic loom in many in- 
stances would not be more than 10% 
of that which the weaver makes by 
hand changing. 
90% in 


Here is a saving of 
The makes 
these statements because he believes 
true and should be more 
widely recognized ; he is not financially 
interested in any publicity campaign 
for the automatic loom 


waste. writer 


they are 


Drawing-In 

Many are the warps that are made 
to weave rather poorly on account of 
not getting the right care in the draw- 
ing-in department. For instance, in 
one large mill just recently closed 
down, they had been operating about 
15 years with not one warp 
treated right in this department. If 
at any time the drawing-in overseer 
had been told of this defect, he would 
not have heeded it, unless possibly the 
agent himself had told him. The 
agent, however, evidently did not 
know that there was anything wrong. 

The same conditions exist in many 


single 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The writer once obtained a 
position as overseer of weaving, dress- 
ing and drawing-in at a certain mill. 
One of the first things that came to his 
notice was that two loom fixers had 
been working three hours to start a 
warp, and, after the warp was started, 
the harness-looker had to work about 
four hours before all the warp threads 
were in the warp. I questioned the 
loom fixer and he replied that they al- 
ways had trouble starting a warp of 
that style because there were two 
kinds of twist; part of the warp was 
ordinary twist and part was reverse. 
However, I noticed that another 
warp of the same style was being 
made and was already on the drawing- 
in frame. I told the drawer-in to let 
me see the warp before placing on the 
reed. She was to call me when she 
was ready to place the reed on but not 
start until I had seen the warp. When 
the drawer-in was ready to place the 
reed on the warp, I noticed that the 


mills. 


without in any way being detrimental 
to the work of the drawer-in. Of 
course, we do not gain so much as 
this when the warp is all of the same 
twist. However, when weaving hard- 
twisted yarns of any description the 
gain is almost as great. 

Sometimes the weaving overseer has 
no authority to tell the drawers-in how 
to do their work, and many times the 
overseer of the drawing-in has no real- 
ization of his responsibility in seeing 
that the warps leave his department in 
the best possible condition. The writer 
means no offense to these overseers. 
Ignorance can sometimes be excused 
if the one being ignorant as to re- 
quirements is willing to learn. 

Quite often we find that when the 
rods are placed under the warp threads 
as described, the warp is too high. 
Too much of the warp has to be taken 
off the beam to allow these rods to 
attain their high position. This means 
that we have too much slack to wind 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Manufactures of: July, 1927 


$10,067 ,300 
294,917 
1,159,172 
641,988 

708 ,893 


Cotton. . 

Wool 

Silk. 

Rayon. . ciety 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete. 


Total Exports. ... $12,872,270 $15,283,671 $82,108,579 


Manufactures of: 
Cotton 
Wool 
Silk. . 
Rayon... Mon CEs 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete. 


4,830,890 
5,383 , 364 
3,028,671 
1,307 , 237 
9 , 430, 107 


$23,980,269 $26,441,972 $180, 646,886 $193,949 244 


Total... 


Excess of Imports 
over Exports 


rods were still up. The rods I refer 
to are the ones that are used to hold 
up the warp so that the hander-in can 
sit underneath the warp and at the 
back of the harnesses. I told the 
drawer-in that before placing the reed 
on she must take down the rods and 
turn all slack yarn on the beam so that. 
as the reed is being placed on, the 
warp threads will come direct from 
the beam. I told her that it would 
save those two loom fixers at least 
three hours each and would save the 
harness-looker three hours or more 
and that the threads would be much 
more straight for the weaver. 

\s the warp came to the loom, the 
loom fixers placed it in the loom and 
had it running in less than one-half 
hour with all the threads in the 
warp. It was started in less than one- 
half hour by the harness-looker. Not 
having had so many threads breken 
at the start, there was less chance for 
wrong draws, cross reeds, etc., than 
there would have been had the reed 
been placed on the warp while the 
rods were up. Here was a gain of at 
least three hours’ work for three men 


July, 1926 
10,302, 282 


1,397,741 


2,753,675 


4,698,525 
5,645,751 
3,085 , 893 


12,112,287 


EXPORTS 

Seven Months Ended— 
July, 1926 July, 1927 

62,204,655 68,555,730 
2,111,415 2,175,443 
8,606,932 11,080,081 
4,367,178 4,590 , 688 
4,818,399 6,882,212 


251,991 
577 , 982 


$93 , 284,154 
IMPORTS 


33 , 427 ,598 
34,519,039 
22,521,583 
10,345,890 
79 832,77 


35,311,187 
32,344,096 
21,205,727 

8,208 ,494 
96 ,879 ,740 


899 516 





$11,107,999 $11, 158,30 


$98 538,307 $100, 665,090 





on the beam when taking down these 
rods. This would be all right if those 
taking them down would be careful to 
wind the warp straight on to the 
beam; but they seldom are careful and 
the results are often bad. As a loom 
fixer, it was always a custom with me 
to make the warp straight on the beam 
before tying it to the leader. I do not 
wish it thought that I am picking on 
the drawing-in department, but I must 
say from personal observation that 
this department requires looking intu 
at more than 75° of all mills. 

A few years ago there was much 
discussion as to the benefits of com- 
pressors. Without going into detail, I 
will say that warps that are made 
hard weave better than soft warps, for 
the simple reason that all threads take 
an equal amount of strain. With the 
coming of the automatic loom, much 
must be done to make the warps better. 
If it can be proved that compressing 
will make warps weave better, we shall 
have to use compressors, for better 
warps are needed. Warps can be 
made harder by compression than 
without compression. 
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Cotton Goods Activity 


August Report Has Data from 
More Mills 


Reports on the production, sa! 
shipments and stocks of cotton cli 
for August just compiled by Tie 
Association of Cotton Textile M 
chants of New York show for ti 
month a more comprehensive pict: 
of the current statistical position 
the industry than ever before. 

Through the cooperation of | 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 1 
August report includes data from 4 
great many mills not previously 
porting to the association. Whi 
this gives a much better view 
current operations, unfortunately { 
the time being intelligent. comparison 
with previous reports is impossible. 

Production of cotton cloth for t! 
month of August amounted to 24; 
605,000 yds. Sales during the month 
amounted to 255,992,000 yds. Sales 
represented 104.2% of production 

Shipments during August amounted 
to 225,462,000 yds. or 91.8% of pro 
duction. Stocks on hand on Aug. 31 
amounted to 201,217,000 yds. as 
against 177,527,000 yds. on Aug. 1, an 
increase of 13.3%. 

Unfilled orders on Aug. 31 
amounted to 491,960,000 yds. as 
against 457,883,000 yds. on Aug. 1, 
an increase of 7.4%. 

The report includes yardage sta- 
tistics on the production and sale of 
more than 250 classifications of 
standard cotton cloth and represents 
in many instances more than 90% of 
the total production of these fabrics 
in the United States. 


Experimental Laboratory 


Equipment at N. C. Textile School 
Installed 

Dean Thomas Nelson, of the Tex- 
tile School at the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, N. C., reports 
that the equipment for the experi- 
mental laboratory at the textile school 
has been installed. 

It consists of a complete unit ot 
cotton machinery from cards to spin 
ning frames. Included in this equip 
ment are the latest methods of spin- 
ning, such as the Casablancas system; 
Saco-Lowell LeBlan-Roth, and four 
standard 
short and staple cotton. 

The laboratory is a distinct and 
separate unit, so that it can be 
operated independent of the regular 
textile school equipment. 


roll system; frame for 


This laboratory will be used to 
make comparative tests with short 
and long staple cotton, also tests 
covering the use of the different 


system, and comparisons made of the 
results obtained. 

These tests should be of value to 
the cotton mill industry of the State, 
Dean Nelson believes. 

The research laboratory has bee 
equipped for the testing of cotton, 
rayon, silk and other yarns, also of 
fabrics and knitted goods. Included 


1 


in the equipment is a photographic — 


outfit to be used in investigational 
and research problems. 
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HE domestic statistical position of raw 

silk has weakened further. The Japa- 

nese silk producers have been forced to 
sell out at low prices and the burden of carry- 
ing the rather large silk crop has been trans- 
ferred to the United States’ silk industry. 
This is evidenced in the very large imports 
of recent months and the record-breaking do- 
mestic storage. Coming on top of a period of 
over-production of silk textiles, the process 
has intensified the weakness in the silk market. 
Some signs of a possible turn for the better 
have appeared, but it still seems that consider- 
able time will be required to clean a house that 
is in such disorder as the silk industry has 
fallen into. We, therefore, look for continued 
irregularity in the silk market during the bal- 
ance of the month, but hope for a_ gradual 
recovery thereafter. 

Factors of Strength 

The factors tending toward strength in the 
silk market this month may be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) Japanese stocks of raw silk at Yoko- 
hama and Kobe are only about 33,000 bales, 
against 41,000 bales a year ago and 33,000 
bales in 1925. Such stocks are not excessive. 

(2) Plans for aid by the Japanese 
government have taken definite shape 
and it is reported that a large advance will be 
made to growers and reelers partly for the 
purpose of financing the crop. .Since the weak 
financial position of cocoon producers and 
reelers has been an important factor in the 
recent weakness, this development is significant. 

(3) Spindle activity in this country is about 
normal and is in good adjustment with whole- 
sale sales of silk textiles. It is also low in 
comparison with the activity of silk looms. 

(4) Wholesale sales of silks in New 
York, adjusted for seasonal variation, 
increased steadily in May, June and 
July, and in the last month were about equal 
to the average for the period from 1922 to 
date. This is the more notable in view of the 
present low prices. 


NUMBERS 


NOEX 
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1923 1924 1925 


Fig 1, SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and 
low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No.1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 





THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK © 


Bottom of Silk Market Has 


(5) The relatively high price of cotton 
should operate to the benefit of silk manufac- 
turers and encourage the consumption of silk. 

(6) Better retail buying of silk goods is 
reported. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


The statistical position of raw silk 
developed further weakness last month. 
The Japanese situation, however, has 
been relieved, and in this country 
wholesale sales of silk textiles have 
gained. Probably, therefore, the bottom 
of the silk market has been seen; though 
the large imports and storage here will 
prevent much advance in the near 
future. 


Factors of Weakness 


On the other hand the factors tending to 
exercise a bearish effect on the silk market 
continue strong. 

(1) The Summer-Autumn cocoon crop in 
Japan is good, the so-called fifth crop being 
estimated at about 7% above that of last year. 

(2) The volume of trading in the Japanese 
markets has not yet indicated any considerable 
interest, being very small. The trade in this 
country has thus far shown no tendency to fol- 
low up on advances. 

(3) Japanese shipments for the year to Sep- 
tember Ist have been very large, amounting 
to 98,600 bales against 77,088 bales in 1926 


Been Seen, Says Dr. Haney 
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and 78,990 bales in 1925. 


Our imports have 
been extremely large in comparison with de- 
liveries. 

(4) The domestic storage at the end 
of August broke all records for the 
season and, as large shipments con- 
tinue, the situation does not seem likely 
to change much in the near future. 
The total stocks in this country and in Japan 
are above normal and are excessive in com- 
parison with the current machinery activity in 
the silk manufacturing industry here. 

(5) Domestic manufacturers appear 
to be well covered at lower prices. 
This is reported to be especially true of hosiery 
manufacturers. 

(6) Loom activity is high in comparison 
with wholesale silk sales, indicating continued 
overproduction of some kinds of broad 
silks. 

(7) The July sales of the silk and velvet 
departments of the department stores con- 
tinued to run much below those of a year ago, 
being 17.2% lower according to the reports of 
the Department of Commerce. Evidently the 
competition of cheap ready-to-wear silk dresses 
is still affecting the consumption of silk goods 
unfavorably. 

Aside from the measures taken by the Jap- 
anese government the situation is fundamen- 
tally unchanged from a month ago. For the 
present the large supplies available in this 
country should just about offset the effect of 
the Japanese developments. 

Statistical Position Weaker 

As already stated, the domestic statistical 
position is if anything weaker than a month 
ago. While deliveries to the mills, as reported 
by the Siik Association, increased last month, 
the outstanding feature is the sharp increase 
in imports and stocks in this country. The 
\ugust deliveries to the mills are estimated at 
47,042 bales, an increase of 6,000 bales. ‘The 
imports (according to the Silk Association ) 
were 59,819 bales, which is an increase of 
12.000 bales. The storage at 56,518 bales is 
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Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales 


in storage at end of month. 
America). Imports, Pounds. : 
average (Dept. of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each 
item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. : n 
Deliveries—Bales, Average 1921 = 100. Five months’ moving average (Silk 
Association of America). 


Average 1921= 100 (Silk Association of 
Average 1921 = 100. Three months’ moving 
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an increase of 12,700 bales. In view of 
these figures, the gain in deliveries can 
hardly have a very bullish effect, espe- 
cially when the deliveries as reported 
continue so much in excess of the usual 
relation to actual machinery activity. 
The increase deliveries, in fact, is not un- 
usual for the season. So large an increase in 
imports, however, is unusual and the stocks 
are extraordinarily large. 

The imports in August were not only 
29’, larger than a year ago, but were 
far out of proportion to deliveries. 
Their ratio to deliveries was 127.2%, which 
compares with 101° in August, 1926, and 
91.9% in the same month of 1925. For the 
eight months of the year, imports have been 
22% over the same period of last year, while 
deliveries have been only 13% larger. This 
condition is usually a source of weakness in 
the raw silk market, as it means an increase 
in stocks. In addition, it has this year re- 
flected an urgent selling pressure from Japan. 

Stocks are probably the largest on record 
for the season and are more than double those 
of a year ago. More significant still, they are 
too large in comparison with consumption, 
being 20% above deliveries in August, while 
in 1926 they were 39% smaller and in 1925, 


27% smaller. 


Thus we must repeat the conclusion of last 
month: such a situation on the supply side will 
take time to correct. No progress was made 
to relieve the situation last month and_ the 
industry will make rapid progress indeed if 
it is relieved during September. 

\s to Japan, the stocks there have decreased 
and are smaller than a year ago. The reduc- 
tion in Yokohama stocks during August was 
not as large as in the same month of 1924 but 
was larger than in most other recent years. 
Yokohama reported at 26,000 
bales against 33,400 bales a year ago. 
Taking into consideration the financial 


stocks are 
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assistance being given by the govern- 
ment, this should indicate that the bot- 
tom of the market has been touched. 
It does not, however, indicate that an 
advance is about to begin. ‘The financial 
position of Japanese interests is still weak. 
The Summer cocoon crop is large. It may 
well be noted that Yokohama stocks are nearly 
9,000 bales larger than they were at the bottom 
in 1924. We also estimate that the total 
domestic storage plus Yokohama stocks 
is unusually large for this season. The 
average for the three months ended with 
August was 34% above the seasonal 
average of recent years and is the 
farthest out of line with domestic ma- 
chinery activity that it has been since 
1922. ‘Therefore, while conditions are near- 
ing a time when a turn for the better may set 
in, evidences of such a turn cannot yet be seen. 


A Favorable Sign, Perhaps 

ne straw in the wind which may have 
some favorable significance is the fact that in 
most recent years when silk prices have been 
rising or about to do so, imports in August 
have shown a considerable increase and ware- 
house stocks at the end of the month have 
also gained sharply (e.g., 1918, 1922, and 
1924). Evidently there were some shrewd 
traders in those days, and it is hardly probable 
that they are all dead! 


Data Indicate That the Bottom Has 
Been Seen 

The price of Kansai Best No. 1 to Extra 
averaged about $5.00 in August. Our index 
based on the lower grades was 69.6, against 
72.1 in the preceding month and &2.5 a year 
1922-1925 being 100. 
Thus there is a decrease of 15.6% in a year’s 
time (see Fig. 1). The August index com- 
pares with 68.1 in June, 1924, and is 
with that exception the lowest since the 
middle of 1920. 


\ study of the chart shows that the long 


ago, the average for 
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irregular downward trend since early 1926 h 
been attended by excessive spindle —, 
judged by the level of wholesale silk sales. 
same is true of loom activity. And it Soll 
that one great reason for the sintiness 
has been an over-production of silk tex- 
tiles. The recent situation in this re- 
spect, however, is a little improved, as 
the sales curve has risen above the 
spindle activity curve. This suggests 1! 
the bottom of the silk market may have be 
seen. It will be noted that, even allowing f 
the seasonal factor, the trend of wholes: 
sales has been up for three months and 
spite of lower prices is above the average 
recent years. The sales, too, now are rel 
tively high in comparison with spindles,—n 
much, but at least sufficiently in balance 
indicate a better condition than has obtain 
in the last tweive months. At the same tim 
the general activiy of machinery in silk mam 
facuring is not declining, but in July recovered 
from the June slump. Thus, while actual con 
sumption seems much below reported deliver 
ies, it is sustained at the general level of th: 
last tweive months and above the average for 
1922-1926. 

It thus seems probable that, while the statis- 
tical position continues weak, conditions are 
developing toward an improvement and that 
by October moderately stronger silk markets 
will be seen. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the unfavorable conditions such as 
the large and increasing storage and the con- 
tinued over-production of broad silks are still 
in evidence and will hamper and delay any 
advance in prices. 

In view of the relative position of 
looms and spindles, it seems probable 
that silk yarns will be comparatively 
stronger than raw silk this Fall, 
and are in a position to advance more than in 
proportion to any advance in the market for 
the raw material. 








Estate to Mill 
Was Employe at Bibb for 40 


Years 
Macon, Ga.—That the 


Leaves 


average 
southern textile mill manager main 
tains the best of relations with his 
employes, and that his employes are 
not only well cared for but appre- 
ciate what the management is doing 
for them is illustrated in the follow 
ing story: 

For more than 40 years Mrs. Mary 
Frances Sherwood had been employed 
by the Bibb Mfg. Co., near here. Of 
that native American stock from 
which most southern operatives are 
drawn for the textile industry, she 
bent her efforts, not so much towards 
getting a better position and more pay 
as to knowing her job thoroughly. 
And heedless alike of the lure of 
mills “somewhere else” and the oc- 
casional labor agitation that attempt- 
ed in vain to get a foot-hold at the 
mulls, she remained at the Bibb plant. 

rhe other day, after 40 consecutive 
years of service in the mills, she died. 
\nd when her will was offered for 
probate, it was discovered that all of 
her small property had been left to 
the Bibb Mig. Co. to be used as they 


might consider best for the benefit of 
their employes! 

The amount of the estate has not, 
as yet, been determined. It cannot 
be much compared to the millions of 
dollars which the company has invest- 
ed in land, buildings and equipment. 
But the spirit of the will gives a re- 
markable insight into how some south- 
ern textile operatives feel about their 
employers. Among other things, the 
will cites the fact that Mrs. Sher- 
wood had long been employed by the 
company, whose interest in her wel- 
fare she felt would continue until the 
time of her death. 

Needless to say, the estate will be 
used by officials of the firm to provide 
a suitable memorial to Mrs. Sherwood 
and at the same time for the benefit of 
other employes of the big Macon tex- 
tile mill. 


Superior Knitting Co. Outing 
Knitting Co., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., held its annual outing 
for employes recently at Hedges Lake 
where a fine dinner was served fol- 
lowed by land and water = sports. 
About two hundred employes and 
officials were conveyed to the lake 
early in the morning by bus. 


Superior 


Scholarships Awarded 


Committee Divides Sum Between 
Two Applicants 


The committee appointed by the 
Southern Textile Association to 
award the $500 scholarship offered 
by The Hart Products Corp. has 
made the following report: 

“When this committee was ap- 
pointed on Aug. 20 we had no idea 
that there would be the large number 
of applicants for this scholarship and 
thought we would be able to make a 
decision within a week or ten days. 
However, as the applications began 
to pour in by the dozens in every 
mail, we saw we had quite a job 
ahead of us. It was necessary to 
send out a questionnaire to the per- 
sons given as reference by the appli- 
cants, and of course, all of this took 
time as there were such a large num- 
ber. 

“When these questionnaires making 
inquiries as to the qualifications, etc., 
of the applicants began to come in, 
we next realized that the biggest job 
we had was to decide whom to award 
the scholarship to, because we have 
received some 50 or 60 applications 
which we think are practically equal 
in qualifications, and therefore, we 
wish to make the announcement that 


the recipients of this $500 scholarship 
are not necessarily the most worthy, 
because we have had such a great 
number that are worthy and really 
should receive scholarships from 
people or firms who are desirous of 
helping young men and women of the 
South, who not only wish to receive 
an education, but are willing to do 
any kind of work at school or in the 
towns where the schools are located 
in order to help pay their way. 
“Having so many applications, we 
were desirous of helping more 
therefore, after 
making our selection we wrote Dean 
Nelson, of the Textile School, N. C. 
State College, for his advice as to 
whether he thought it would be poss! 
ble for two young men to go to 
college there this year on $250 each 
“He replied that he would make 
every effort possible to give the young 
men all the work that he could posst- 
bly find in order to help them earn 
enough additional money to ge 
through the year. Therefore, we 
have awarded $250 each to Bentz 5 
Howard of Concord, N. C.. and to 


than one person; 


Dwight L. Johnston of Erlanger, 
ao 
The report was submitted by F. ©. 


Cobb, vice-president and _ gener al 
manager, The Lancaster (S. \.) 
Cotton Mills, who was chairman of 
the committee making the selection 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G: Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








Cotton Consumption Uncertainty 


S the cotton industry approaches the 
period when more definite information 
will be available regarding the size and charac- 
ter of the new crop, cotton statisticians and 
speculators are giving increased attention to 
statistics of last season’s consumption and 
estimates of probable consumption for the cur- 
rent season. It is becoming very generally ap- 
preciated that at twenty cents and above for 
American cotton world consumption cannot be 
as large as it was last season, when the bulk of 
the supply was bought at less than fourteen 
cents. Reasonably accurate estimates of pros- 
pective consumption must be based in part 
at least upon consumption last season, and the 
fact that statistical doctors disagree as to what 
that was allows interested speculators to inject 
into the subject of past and prospective con- 
sumption quite as much uncertainty as still 
exists regarding the size of the growing crop. 
Hester, who came out with the first report, 
placed world consumption of American cotton 
at 16,385,000 bales and the carryover, at 
6,952,000 bales. The figures of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners and Manufacturer’s Association, pub- 
lished several weeks later, and always based 
upon actual mill reports, made world consump- 
tion of American cotton 15,777,000 bales of 
500 pounds each, not including linters, with 
foreign mill stocks considerably in excess of 
those estimated by Hester. Basing his figures 
of foreign consumption in large part upon 
those of the International Federation as au- 
thoritative, but adding thereto cotton consumed 
by other than cotton mills, Garside figured 
world consumption of American cotton at 
15,844,000 bales and the world carryover at 
7,713,000 bales. The Hester figures are of 
great value because of their timeliness and 
comparative accuracy, but are merely esti- 
mates for foreign consumption and to that ex- 
tent cannot be accepted as authoritative and 
final. The figures of the International Federa- 
tion as elaborated by Garside warrant general 
cceptance. 


Since estimates of probable consumption are 
in order the opinion may be advanced that the 
industry in this country is in an activity cycle 
very closely comparable with that which 
reached its peak in March 1923 and its final 
low point in July 1924, the former with an 
inlex of 119 and the latter of 80, or a decline 
ot 33%. The peak of the present cycle was 
touched last January with an index of 130, and 
We already have had a minor slump similar to 
that during the period from March to August 
1°23, and may expect to have a secondary ex- 
persion of activity, the period and height of 
Wiose peak will depend in part upon the in- 
termediate course of cotton prices, but which 
Ww’! be followed by another slump culminat- 
in’ sometime next summer. The higher the 
Pree cotton in the meantime the lower will 


be the rate of the industry’s activity, and vice 
versa, but the cycle will run its course irre- 
spective of the price of cotton. With cotton 
averaging around 20c a minimum estimate of 
decreased consumption for the season would 
be 10%, or approximately 700,000 bales, ex- 
clusive of linters. A) maximum estimate of 
foreign consumption of American cotton for 
the same period would not be larger than last 
season; therefore, given a crop of even 12,- 
500,000 bales, exclusive of linters, we may 
expect a world carryover of American cotton 
at the close of the current season of a little 
over 5,000,000 bales, or approximately the 
average of the last seven seasons. 


* * * 


“Woof,” Weft and Filling 


T is with much diffidence that we presume 

to take issue with that usually correct ex- 
ponent of Boston’s learning, the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, but when it holds up to ridicule 
a candidate for a Boston city office, who, in 
his examination paper, failed correctly to 
define the word “woof” we cannot avoid ex- 
pressing sympathy for the latter, and the hope 
that this word, which is obsolete for common 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Goods: Fluctuations in cotton 
market militate against activity in piece 
goods. Decided incentive toward caution. 
Few prices made on finished goods since 
government report. Little activity in sheet- 
ings. Prominent lines of bleached goods 
further advanced. New prices named on 

denims on basis of 19c for 2.20s. 


Wool Goods: Recession in demand in 
wool goods market since Labor Day, par- 
ticularly in women’s wear. Orders being 
received are merely to fill in lines which 
are not complete. Little likelihood of 
weakness so far as raw material is con- 
cerned. Evidences of spurt in oxford her 
ringbones apparent. Good demand for 
outerwear yarns continues; between-season 
period causes slower trading with weavers. 

Knit Goods: Underwear selling agents 
trying to adjust themselves to new raw 
cotton level. Advances on both heavy 
weights and spring lines range from 25¢ 
to 50c per dozen. Improvement in demand 


for general lines of hosiery noted. 


Silk Goods: Business maintains fair 
pace with some slackening in evidence due 
to usual September dullness in cutting up 
trade. Satins still wanted in good volume 
and prices are maintained. Retailers. still 
buy cautiously taking satins, flat crepes, and 
crepe de chines mostly. Manufacturers as 
a rule considering winter and spring pos- 
sibilities at present and gauging possibili- 
ties. Raw market is again steady with little 
buying going on. 





textile usage, will be eliminated from future 
examination papers. 

With the other “howlers” culled by the 
Transcript from examination papers we would 
not take issue, but it is not necessary to be- 
lieve that the candidates who defined “f. 0. b.” 
as meaning “forward or back,” or the one who 
stated that ‘a moron is a married man,” was 
the one to express the following remarkable 
notions concerning what the Transcript calls 
“the good old Anglo-Saxon nouns, warp and 
woof.” “In frequent instances,” says the 
‘Transcript, “woof was described as being an 
onomatapoeia for the bark of a domestic 
animal. The one hundred per cent response, 
however, was as follows: ‘Warp and woof—a 
bulge caused by excessive or undue strain, and 
the noise accompanying such bulge.’ ” 

Weft is a good old Anglo-Saxon word, 
derived directly from the same word, the 
verb being wefan, according to the Stand- 
and Dictionary, but the word “woof” has closer 
resemblance to the bark of a dog than to its 
Anglo-Saxon root. However, there is no evi- 
dence that the Boston city government was 
seeking a philologist, but rather was querying 
the candidates as to various practical matters 
that they would need to know in carrying out 
commercial transactions pertinent to the public 
office in question. 

It is quite probable that textile men who had 
read Chaucer and other ancient authors, or the 
more modern domestic science literature used 
in certain of our schools and colleges, would 
have recognized and correctly defined the word 
“woof,” but it would occasion no surprise if a 
large percentage of textile experts should 
define this obsolete word as the bark of a dog 
or some other common noise. 

Common textile usage in Great Britain still 
clings to warp and weft as defining fabric 
structure, but in this country it is warp and 
filling. And in closing we give three rousing 
woofs for the Boston illiterates. 

* * x 


Knitted Underwear’s Chance 
NIT goods selling agents who handle lines 
of knitted underwear, as well as nainsooks, 
admit they have sold a larger proportion of 
the knitted variety this year than in a long time. 
Conversely they recognize the more or less 
demoralized condition which has been current 
in the nainsook garment trade. This situa- 
tion has been brought about by various causes 
chief among which is over-production by 
irresponsible makers, who have turned out a 
product that has not given satisfaction and 
which has had to be sold at a sacrifice. Prac- 
ticaily every one has suffered from the cut- 
throat competition that has developed and pos- 
sibly the end is not yet. 

The consumer is beginning to realize it is 
only with a great deal of difficulty that he can 
sectire a proper fit in nainsook underwear. Of 
course there are exceptions, in the case of 
makers of this underwear who have standard- 
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ized their sizes and who give full-sized gar- 
ments in every case. But unfortunately for 
the athletic underwear trade as a whole too 
much skimped merchandise is offered to the 
ultimate consumer with resultant discomfort 
and dissatisfaction. 


On the other hand the knitted underwear 


manufacturer has begun to learn, largely 
through association effort, the desirability of 
standardizing sizes and measurements, with 
the consequence that the buyer can be more 
certain of securing a garment that conforms 
to his anatomy. This is a matter that the knit 


underwear trade in its campaign of publicity 
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would do well to stress, for it would seem as 
though they have an advantage here which 
would make a most desirable talking point in 
their advertising program. 

In addition to the retarding factor of poorly 
constructed merchandise, the nainsook trade 
has had to contend against unfavorable weather 
which has induced the greater use of knitted 
garments rather than the fabric styles. Also, 
the development of the athletic or pull-over 
shirt has cut into the demand for fabric ath- 
letic garments, for every dozen of knitted 
garments produced has competed directly with 
nainsook and not with other lines of under- 
wear. The growth in popularity of this gar- 
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ment with the younger generation, and partici 
larly with college under-graduates, augurs fa 
orably for its further development, for usua! 
what the young men of the country adopt 
a style becomes current in a much wider circ! 

Notwithstanding the lead which the nainso: 
trade gained on the knitted fabric manufactu: 
ers through intelligent and widespread publi 
ity, there would seem to be a very favorah! 
opportunity for regaining the position of sup: 
riority once held by the latter if they will gras 
the chance of developing their product in tl 
eyes of the consumer through the very plausib! 
and satisfactory arguments for its superiorit 
which lie at their hands. 





Cotton Yarn Assn. Elects Georgia Operating Executives Meet equipment in his mill. 


Rakestraw Elected President, 
Succeeding Clapper 
PHILADELPHIA— Fred <A. Rake- 
straw, Hyde, Rakestraw Co., was 
elected president of the Cotton Yarn 
Merchants’ Association at 


; a meeting 1 ES RIPTIONS of modern equip 
held Sept. 13, in the Ledger Bldg., 


Descriptions of Modern 
Handling Warp Yarns 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Equipment for 
Arouse Interest 


new systems of warping and spooling. 


He said tha 
the warpers were run at a speed 

560 yards per minute and that 17,00 
yards were wound on each_ bean 
Eight spooler hands, he said, wer 
now employed where 27 were used be 


fore the installation of the Barber 


duce the men who were to tell of the Coleman equipment. He also de 


scribed the method of keeping yarn 





6th & Chestnut Sts. Mr. Rakestraw 
was formerly secretary of the organ- 
ization, having for many years 
rendered mvaluable service to the as 
sociation while holding that office. He 
was elected to fill the office left vacant 
when S. M. D. Clapper, vice-president 
of Cannon Mills, Inc., refused to per 
mit his name to come fiefore the asso- 
ciation for re-election. A unanimous 
vote of appreciation was given to 
Mr. Clapper for the efficient manner 
in which the affairs of the organiza- 
tion have been handled under his 
leadership during the last year. 

EK. F. Sherman, John F. Street & 
Co., Providence, R. I., was elected 
vice-president and Frank E. Slack, 
formerly assistant-secretary and in 
charge of the association’s credit bur 
eau was chosen secretary-treasurer to 
the office left vacant by Mr. Rake 
straw. The following were elected 
directors for the coming year: John 
Mitchell, Jas. E. Mitchell Co.; Chas. 
Schell, Schell, Longstreth Co., Phila- 
delphia; J. P. Eddy, Tillinghast-Stiles 
Co., Providence, R. I.; George Water- 
man, William Whitman Co., 
Ralph Stevens, Stevens Yarn Co., 
New York; and L. C. Linkroum, 
Paulson, Linkroum Co., New York. 

Cooperation Stressed 

Che meeting was the most satisfac- 
tory ever held by the association both 
in regard to the number of 
represented, practically every yarn 
house of importance in the country 
having ‘ 


Boston; 


houses 


a representative present and 
in the spirit manifested. Especially 
notable was the growth in the asso 
ciation during the present year and in 
widening the scope of various activi- 
ties of the organization. It was de- 
cided at the meeting to cooperate to 
the fullest extent, as in the past, with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute in every 
possible manner and the point was 
stressed that such cooperation can 
best be made effective through such 
an organization as the Cotton 
Merchants’ Association. 

It was 


Yarn 


decided the association 
(Continued on page 73) 


ment for handling warp yarns in 
Georgia mills proved to be the most 
interesting feature of the meeting of 
the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, held here Tuesday. The 
questionnaire on weaving and_ slash- 
ing provoked very little discussion 
but when the meeting was opened 
after lunch to members who wanted 
to ask for solutions of individual 
problems there was more general re- 
sponse. 

Frank S. Dennis, division manager 
of Consolidated Textile Corp., Lafay- 
ette, Ga., was promoted to general 
chairman by the Executive Com- 
mittee. J. W. Hames of Atlanta, 
superintendent of Exposition Cotton 
Mills, was elected vice-general chair- 
man to succeed Mr. Dennis. Frank 
IX. Heymer, superintendent of Eagle 
and Phenix Mills of Columbus, and 
E. H. Rogers, agent of the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills of Atlanta, were 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

The discussion was led by Frank 
S. Dennis of Lafayette, Ga., vice gen- 
eral chairman of the association. He 
explained that new systems of spool- 
ing and warping would be described 
to the meeting by men who had had 
them installed in their mills. He in- 
vited Robert W. Philips of Atlanta, 
secretary of the association, to intro- 


R. J. Jennings of the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, West Point, Ga., was presented 
to the meeting by Mr. Philips and de- 
scribed the universal system of high 
speed warping from magazine cone 
creels which is being installed in the 
mill with which he is connected. He 
told of the continuous creeling feature 
of this system and of the reduction 
in the number of machine tenders. 
He said that the warpers were never 
stopped, except to piece up broken 
ends, and were run at a speed of 
about 300 yards per minute. Mr. 
Jennings, reverting to the reduction 
in the number of machine operators, 
said that four warper tenders instead 
of seven and eight creelers instead of 
21 would be employed when the new 
equipment was installed. He noted 
improvement in the quality of the 
warp beams prepared at high speed 
under the new system and attributed 
it to more uniform tension. He ac 
cented also the saving in yarn wast- 
age and the retention of elasticity by 
the warps wound at high speed. At 
the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Jen- 
nings answered a number of questions 
asked him by men in the audience. 

B. J. Thompson of the Manchester 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills was introduced 
and described the 
high speed 


Barber-Coleman 


spooling and warping 
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National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 
Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1927. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers Association, Quarterly Meeting, Palmer 


House, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 21, 1927. 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, Fort Worth, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


<c, 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Convention, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., October 26-27, 1927. 


Southern Textile Association Semi-Annual 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 28-29, 1927. 


1927. 


Meeting, Tutwiler Hotel 


Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 5-10. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
16-20, 1928. 


— Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 








numbers separate by using cheese 
cores of different colors. Mr. Thomp 
son told of loom stoppage tests whic! 
showed in a given time 144 stops un 
der the old system as compared wit! 
8g stops under the new system. He 
attributed the reduction in loom stops 
to the weavers’ knot which the Barbet 
Coleman automatic spooler ties when 
it pieces up the ends in winding the 
yarn from the warp bobbins on to the 
cheese packages. Questions asked by 
a number of mill men showed their in- 
terest in the subject after Mr. Thomp 
son had finished his description of the 
equipment. 

Mr. Philips asked for volunteers to 
tell of their experience with vulcan 
ized fiber head spools in the creel. 
F. E. Heymer, of Eagle & Phoenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., said he had 
recently put 15,000 fiber head spools 
in his mill and that as a result his 
warper tenders were now running 
three warpers and yarn breakage in 
the warping process had been reduced 
at least 50 per cent. He _ stressed 
also increased production from his 
warpers and accented specially the 
fact that he had found that he g 
better and more uniform beams for 
his beam dyeing machine, soft beams 
having been eliminated and_ better 
dyeing resulting. Better running 
work and better satisfied help were 
also mentioned by Mr. Heymer among 
the advantages he had found in using 
vulcanized fibre head spools. 


it 


Questionnaire Discussed 
After the conclusion of Mr. Hey 
mer’s talk, the discussion of the ques- 
tionnaire on slashing and warping 
was started under the leadership of 

Vice-General Chairman Dennis. 
The first question on slashing was 
“What weight squeeze roll do yot 
use on slashers for various numbet 
of yarn, with varying number of end 
to a set?” Variations in squeeze roll 
weights under similar conditions were 
brought out by the answers. One 
point brought out by a speaker was 
that a heavier roll, regardless of 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Celebration of Thorp Centenary Is Strongly Favored by 
Leading Textile Men 


OLLOWING publication in 

TEXTILE Wor.tp of Aug. 27 

of the editorial ‘Should 

Honor John Thorp,” the edi- 
tors undertook what statisticians de- 
fine as a “sampling census” of trade 
opinion on the subject by mailing re- 
prints of the editorial to a few of 
the officers and members of the lead- 
ing trade associations. The replies 
have been very general and either 
uniformly favorable or enthusiastic, 
and a number of the letters that af- 
ford a fair cross-section of the 
opinions expressed are published 
herewith. 


An Authoritative Endorsement 


The endorsement of the idea of a 
celebration of the centenary of the 
invention of ring spinning by John 
Thorp of Providence, R. I, as ex- 
pressed by Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, 
former U. S. Senator from Rhode 
Island and the oldest living presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, condenses 
into one short sentence the answer 
to the editorial appeal that the editors 
hope may be general enough to en- 
sure success of the centenary; it is 
as follows: “It is an excellent idea 
and I hope that it will appeal to the 
textile industry in general.” 

Senator Lippitt’s opinion is based 
upon as complete knowledge as is 
available of the history and economic 
development of the textile industry, 
and should be accepted as authorita- 
tive by those who have lacked the op- 
portunity of delving in textile history. 


Associations Should Act 


Prior to their attempt to arouse 
general interest in celebration of the 
Thorp centenary the editors of TEx- 
TILE WorLD brought it to the atten- 
tion of several of the leading associa- 
tions of cotton manufacturers, and 
they are, therefore, in hearty agree- 
ment with the suggestion ot H. R. 
Fitzgerald, vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who, after stating that he 
thinks “it would be a fine thing for 
the industry as a whole to thus honor 
one of its pioneer inventors,” sug- 
gests that “as to what form the move- 
ment should take, I should think that 
this can only be determined by first 
bringing it to the attention of the 
two large associations—that is to say, 
the National and the American cot- 
associations.” 


With Mr. Fitzgerald’s suggestion 
we are in hearty agreement, and also 
th his further statement that ‘The 
ject is worthy of careful consid- 
erition and should be handled in a 
Manner commensurate with the im- 
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Whole Industry 


Should Join In 


Honoring Inventor of Ring Spinning 


portance of Mr. 
ments.” 


Thorp’s achieve- 

The officials of the “two large as- 
sociations” may be interested to know 
that the Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club, whose headquarters are in 
Providence, R. I., where Thorp lived 
during the greater part of his inven- 
tive period, already has a committee, 
appointed by President John A. Rear- 
don, Aug. 8, to investigate and meas- 
ure the interest in the celebration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 


invention of ring spinning. The com- 


of the national organizations of cot- 
ton manufacturers. The majority of 
the members of the Southern New 
England Textile Club are also mem- 
bers of the National or the American 
Associations, and can be depended 
upon to work as heartily through the 
latter in plans for the Thorp centenary 
as through the local organization. 
Their principal handicap thus far in 
arousing interest in the centenary has 
been lack of appreciation by the trade 
of the importance of Thorp’s contribu- 
tion to the industry, and of the valu- 


PLEASE CONSIDER THIS AS PERSONAL 


The Editors hope that every reader identified with the cot- 
ton industry will consider the copy of letter appearing below 
to be as personal a request as though it had been forwarded by 
special delivery mail, and let us or his trade association know 
how the idea of a Thorp celebration impresses him. 


The associations cannot be expected to initiate such a novel 
idea unless reasonably certain that it meets the wishes of a 
large proportion of their memberships. 


The Thorp editorial in TEXTILE WORLD of August 27 brought 
few voluntary endorsements, but the following personal letter to 
association officials brought very general and almost uniformly 
favorable response, and appears to prove conclusively that a 
celebration of the centenary of the invention of ring spinning by 
the American, Thorp, will receive enthusiastic support: 

“I hope that you have found time to read the editorial in 


TEXTILE WORLD of August 27 headed ‘Should Honor John 


Thorp.’ 


I would like to hear how the idea impresses you, and 


would also like to have the privilege of publishing your reply. 
“While I believe that John Thorp deserves all of the honors 
that the industry is likely to accord him, it is not so much the 
honoring of him that I have in mind in suggesting suitable cele- 
bration of his centenary as through this and other similar 
celebrations of the achievements of the American textile industry 
to educate consumers to understand the dominant position in the 
world now occupied by the textile industry of the United States 
in age, size, quality of product and everything that is involved 


in outstanding leadership. 


“For such celebrations a tremendous amount of free publicity 
may be obtained in the press of this and foreign countries with 


little effort. 


English manufacturers have not been slow to take 
advantage of such opportunities, as you must know. 


Until a 


quarter of a century ago, the British industry had an appreciable 
edge on us in age, but now that the industries of both countries 
are well beyond the century mark the advantage of slightly 
greater maturity has been lost to England.” 


RY. F. 


mittee, which will make its first re- 
port at the next meeting of the exec- 
utive committee, is made up of the 


following members of the latter: 
Philip C. Wentworth, Chairman; 
Henry C. Dexter, John T. Balmer, 


Ezra Dixon and George P. 
Je 

The committee recognizes that the 
adequate celebration of the Thorp 
centenary is a national and not a sec- 
tional matter, and that it will require 
the cooperation, if not the leadership, 


Grant, 





able publicity regarding the present 
status of cotton manufacturing in this 
country that such a celebration would 
broadcast. 

It is hoped that the recent edi- 
torial in TEXTILE Wor tp, the letters 
of endorsement from P. C. Went- 
worth and John S. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the New England Council, 
published last week, and the follow- 
ing letters endorsing the idea may 
stimulate more general appreciation 
of the opportunities for the industry 


involved in adequate celebration of 
one of America’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the textile industry of the 
world—Thorp’s spinning ring and 
traveler: 


“An Excellent Idea” 
PRovIDENCE, R. I1., Sept. 8, 1927. 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

I have your letter of the 7th in 
regard to recognition of John Thorp’s 
services to the textile industry. It 1s 
an excellent idea and I hope that it 
will appeal to the textile industry in 
general. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Henry F. Lippirr, 
Gen. Mer., 
Manville-Jenckes Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
x *« x 
“Doing a Splendid Work” 
Boston, MAss., Sept. 8, 1927. 
Editor, TExXTrLE Wor-b: 

I have your letter of the 6th instant 
and have read with interest 
editorial on John Thorp, and it seems 
to me that your idea is an excellent 
one. 

The people of the United States 
have done much toward the advance 
ment of the textile industry, and the 
whole world has benfited thereby. It 
is eminently fitting that these facts be 
recongnized in the way you suggest. 
I think vou are doing a splendid work. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) F. J. Hate, Vice-Pres., 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 


your 


Boston, Mass. 
x * x 

Help to Assure 
Future 


Will 


Industry’s 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9, 1927. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p: 

Thank you for sending me copy of 
the editorial from the TeExtTiLe WorLpD 
in regard to John Thorp and the con- 
tribution which he made to the textile 
industry. 

I have read this with much interest, 
and I agree with you that adequate 
recognition of the inventors who have 
contributed so largely to our industry 
will be very helpful in maintaining 
the traditions of this industry and as- 
suring its future. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) H. L. Batrey, 
Wellington, Sears & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
* *k x 


Heartily Agrees With Suggestion 
It 


DANVILLE, VA., Sept. 9, 1927. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lp: 

Please pardon my delay in answer- 
ing your favor of the 31st ult., in 
which you kindly enclosed copy of 
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your editorial entitled “Should Honor 
John Thorp.” 

| heartily agree with your sugges 
tion and think it would be a fine thing 
for the industry as a whole to thus 
honor one of its pioneer inventors. 
While such movements are usually re- 
garded as an insidious method of ad- 
vertising and | think that along some 
lines there has already been too much 
which tends to lose 
rather than gain the attention of the 
public, it is a fact that not much is 


known of the earlier stages of the 


propaganda, 


development through which this great 
industry has passed or of the men who 
valuable and con 
in this field. 

\s to just what form the movement 
should take, [ should think that this 
can only be determined by first bring 
ing it to the 


have rendered 


spicuous service 


ittention of the two large 
\ssociations—that is to say the Na 
tional and the 
Manufacturers 


American Cotton 
\ssociations 

careful 
handled 
in a manner commensurate with the 
importance ot Mi 
ments. 


The subject is worthy of 
consideration and should be 


Thorp’s achieve 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. R. FirzGeracp, 
President & Treasurer, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., Vice-Pres., 
Cotton Manutacturers, 


\merican 
\ssociation. 


* * * 


Should Know of Its 


Geniuses 


Inventive 


HorepaLe, Mass., Sept. 9, 1927 
Editor, Textite Wor: 

| agree with vou that it is desirable 
tor our textile industry to be well in- 
formed of the men in this country, 
who have, by their inventive genius 
and energy, been of great service to 
the industry and believe that a series 
f articles similar to the one written 
about John Thorp would be read with 
interest by many people. 

We have no suggestion to make as 


to how this should be done. 
Yours truly, 


\W. I. Stimpson, Agent, 
Draper Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

x * O* 


“An Admirable Thing” 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9, 1927. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p: 

Vhank you for sending the reprint 
of Aug. 27 as it had not come to my 
attention. 

You ask my opinion in reference to 
your action in emphasizing prominent 
inventors and inventions in the textile 
industry in this country and I can only 
say that | consider it an admirable 
thing, especially educational 
lines, as in these days of rapid devel- 
opment it is probable that except in the 
textile schools there is very little that 
reaches the student in textiles along 
the line that you are proceeding. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Freperick H. Bisnop, 
Vice-Pres., 


along 


Universal 
Winding Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Should Have Formal Recognition 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 8, 1927. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lb: 

Your letter of August 31st received 
regarding editorial in the TEXTILE 
Wortp of August 27th regarding 
John Thorp. 

With reference to this matter, per- 
haps you have already been informed 
by Mr. Wentworth that the Southern 


N. E. ‘Textile Club has appointed a 
special committee to consider this 
subject. 


The writer personally believes that 
attention should be paid this 
subject and some 


special 
formal recognition 
made, but is somewhat undecided as to 
just how to do it. It presents a big 
problem. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) W.S 


urer, 


PEPPERELL, Treas 
Warren Mig. 
Co., Providence, R. L., 
President, Rhode Is 
land Textile Associa- 
tion. 
* * x 
“Worthy of Recognition” 
PawTucKET, R. I., Sept. 10, 1927. 
editor, Textite Worip: 

Your favor of Sept. 6th with reprint 
of article entitled “Should Honor John 
Thorp” duly received. 

Replying to your letter would say 
that undoubtedly the invention of the 
spinning ring and traveler was an 
epoch in the development of civiliza- 
tion, and as such is worthy of recogni- 
tion. Although the ring was invented 
in 1828, yet the ring spinning frame 
Was not put into use until 1845. Why 
it should have taken seventeen years 
to complete the development of the 
ring and traveler and embody that fea- 
ture in the ring spinning frame there 
is probably no means of discovering. 

Possibly the seventeen years which 
elapsed between the invention and its 
utilization had something to do with 
the life of the patent, or it may have 
been that it was difficult to come to any 
working agreement with the inventor, 
Thorp; or perhaps it took seventeen 
years to perfect the ring and traveler 
and work out a satisfactory spinning 
frame. 

One clue to this situation is fur- 
nished by the fact that Thorp’s last 
patent, Sept. 27, 1844, was for im- 
provements on the original ring in- 
vention, and the fact that the ring 
spinning frame was brought out in the 
following year. 

History on this matter is very 
meager, but undoubtedy by following 
through patent records and other pub- 
trav- 
spinning 
frame details, some sort of a story can 


lished information as to rings, 
elers, spindles and other 
be pieced together. 

a celebration will 
take will need considerable thought, 
but undoubtedly it will be quite proper 
to have 
National partici- 
pate, and it would be quite proper that 
the meeting be held in Providence. I 
believe that if it were possible to fea- 
ture the development of the ring, the 
traveler, the spindle and the ring spin- 
ning frame itself as part of the com- 
mercial development of one hundred 


Just what form 


Association would 


years ago, and bring out the fact (on 
which you know the writer has harped 
a good deal) that we are again pass- 
ing through a period of great change, 
that some interesting thoughts might 
be advanced which would be of benefit 
to the textile industry. 

The writer has been talking about 
this period of change for several 
years, but apparently people were not 
ready to accept it, but I believe that 
today not only the textile manufac- 
turer but manufacturers in all lines are 
about ready to accept the idea that this 
period through which we are passing 
from 1929 to 1930 is a period of vital 
change, and I believe that a study of 
this period bringing out the idea that 
it represents an important period of 
transition would be a guide in helping 
us out of some of our difficulties and 
mig’t help to disillusion those who 
still persist in thinking that a policy of 
waiting and trying to overcome their 
difficulties by entering into 
competition is the way out. 

The writer would be very much in 
favor of some recognition of the in- 
ventor of the ring and a thorough 
study of the development of ring spin- 
ning, provided it can be turned to some 
useful purpose, since the mere inven- 


severe 
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tion of the ring is not in itself a 
sufficient motive for an _ extens ve 
celebration. 

The writer has been informed (\vut 


the matter would have to be inve. j- 
gated) that a form of ring and tr. y- 
eler was in use several hundred ye. °s 
ago. Moreover, an invention is 
quently the culmination of a great 

of prior work, and the development «i 
an invention into practical use is oi en 
the work of many minds and n 
hands. 

Several years ago, the writer 
lected quite a little information ‘n 
regard to these matters but did not 
piece the story together, so now that 
this matter has come up again I believe 
that by collecting further information 
we may be able to get somewhere near 
the truth of the matter, and thus decide 
upon the real justification for hold 
a celebration. 

While writing this letter I have at- 
tempted to go over some of my old 
data, but have not been able to supply 
the missing links. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) HeErrert G. BEEDE, Secre- 
tary, Fales & 
Machine Co., 
tucket, R. I. 


Jenks 


Paw- 


World Cotton Statistics Surprise 





Consumption Figures Much 
Lower Than Private Estimates 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
MPORTANT statistics relating to 
the world consumption of American 
cotton during the 12 months ended 


July 31 have been issued in Man- 
chester by the International Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Federation. The 
outstanding feature and one which 


will have a big effect upon prices, 


is that, according to the returns, 
the world consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton was 15,777,000 bales, as 


bales for the 
season. This is an in- 
2,047,000 bales, but the 
above consumption figure is decidedly 
less than the estimates issued by other 
authorities. Secretary Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange re- 
cently estimated the world consump- 
tion of American cotton at 17,428,000 
bales. 


against 
preceding 


13,730,000 


crease of 


Up till today his estimate was 
the only one by which the cotton 
markets could be guided, and the In- 
ternational Spinners’ figures clearly 
show that Hester has over-estimated 
the consumption and that a drastic re- 
vision of the world’s power to con- 
sume even when 
prices are at a low level has now to 
be made. 


American cottton 


The International Spinners’ figures 


are distinctly bearish. If the world 


a celebration in which the##®ensumption of American cotton was 


only 15,777,000 bales 


: when prices 
were at a very low level—in Decem- 
ber American cotton dropped to be- 
low 7d. per lb.—it can be taken for 
granted that the consumption during 
the present season when cotton is de- 
cidedly dearer will be much less than 


in the preceding 12 months. Raw cot- 


ton has been forced up to the present 
high level chiefly because everybody 
believed that world consumption of 
cotton during 1926-7 was nearly 17% 
million bales. The world carryover 
ot lint cotton from the previous sea- 
son should, now be estimated at about 
8,300,000 bales and with the present 
crop totalling to even as low as 13,- 
000,000 bales there will be an avail- 
able supply of over 21,000,000 bales. 
Consumption during the present 12 
months will not be as high as in the 
preceding season on account of the 
big advance in prices. Therefore 
even though the present American 
crop should not be more than 13,- 
000,000 bales the world carryover of 
cotton in July next year will probably 
total to at least bales. 
Therefore present prices for Ameri- 
can cotton appear unjustifiable and 
traders expect a downward reaction 
to set in within a very short time. 


6,000,000 


Consumption and Mill Stocks 


The total world consumption of all 
cottons including American, Indian, 
Egyptian and outside growths for the 
12 months ended July 31 was 25,882,- 
000 bales, as against 24,681,000 bales 
in the previous year. 

The mill stocks of American cotton 
on July 31, 1927, throughout the world 
were 3,017,000 bales as against 1,969,- 
000 bales and 1,833,000 bales at the 
same date in the years 1926 and 1925 
respectively. The feature of interest 
in this respect is that the stocks of 
American cotton in Great Britain on 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Cheney Color Index and What Color 


ARD CHENEY, Secretary 
of Cheney Brothers, silk 
manufacturers, So. Man- 
chester, Conn., in an ad- 
dress entitled, “What Color Means to 
Business,” delivered at the 14th an- 
nual National Business Conference 
held at Babson Park, Mass., outlined 
an epoch making method of his firm 
in forecasting color trends, which, if 
applied to the art industries generally, 
would be of great economic signifi- 
cance. Mr. Cheney pointed out that 
color trends exist as fundamentally in 
regard to the public’s desire for mer- 
chandise today as they exist in the na- 
tive of the Central Congo. “The time 
element in manufacture makes it es- 
sential,” Mr. Cheney said, “that color 
trends be forecast sufficiently in ad- 
vance so that manufacturers can avail 
themselves of these trends.” 

“Color,” he stated, “is one of the 
most influential factors in the saleabil- 
ity of products and we must pay atten- 
tion to it whether it is represented in 
the color of motor cars or the color 
of the package of cigarettes. Fortu- 
nately color is often applied as the last 
element in production, but this is not 
always true.” 

“There is logic in color selection,” 
stated Mr. Cheney, and to prove his 
point described the methods of color 
selection in the case of silks, a method 
which, he stated, “has applicability to 
other manufactured articles that fall 
within similar fields.” 

“In silks,” Mr. Cheney said, “the 
fashion influencing colors are those 
which are most emphasized by the 
Parisian couturiers who bear the most 
prestige, but they in turn find their 
colors in the arts current at the time 
of the launching of their color. Con- 
temporary sculpture and painting in- 
fluence their colors. 

“These colors are the influences and 
direct the trend of color, but analysis 
shows that they constitute in volume 
only about 30% of sales at any given 
time, 

“Our second color grouping is made 
up of those neutral colors, Black and 
White and Navy which show a large 
percentage of sale over the preceding 
vears. Forty to 50% of all sales at 

times are accounted for by these 
lors, and thus give us our second 
element in color selection. 

‘The remaining 30% which is 

ther strictly novel nor strictiv 

ple we call the Semi-Staple, and 
origin lies in the novelties of 
mer seasons, and this is reason- 

e because everyone does not buy 

‘ color of the season.” 


The Cheney Color Index 


‘lr. Cheney in this way accounted 
| broad generalities for the total 


Means to 


Business 





As Explained by Ward Cheney, Secretary 
of Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn. 


volume of color. He sprang a sur- 
prise on his audience when he gave 
them the working tool on the basis of 
which — specific knowledge is 
practically applied by Cheney 
This is known as the “Cheney Color 
Index.” To statisticians it is a short 
term momentum index. It is an an- 
alysis of the trend of color in silk 
dress fabrics manufactured by the 
South Manchester firm.. It shows 
the relative popularity of the various 
color families, the relative movement 
of novelties and staples, and the in 
dividual importance of the leading 
novelty colors. The figures are com 
piled weekly and contsantly show 
trends for a six months period. The 
index is published on the fifteenth of 
each month and shows statistics to the 
first of that month. Its measurement 
is based on the principle that if the 
rate of sale on each color were even, 
each color would have the same index 
number. 

Pointing to the lesson that industry 
might take from applying the Cheney 
Color Index to its own problems, Mr. 
Cheney pointed out that in the case 
of Cheney Brothers the organization 
can tell their retailers what propor 
tion of staples they should have in 
their line, what proportion of novel- 
ties and some staples they should have 
in their line, what the public response 
is to the novelties, and what response 
there is to these three groups. What 
the future holds for such a plan was 
only indicated in the statement that 
it might apply equally well to such 
products as automobiles, tires, calen- 
dars, Christmas cords, writing paper, 
leathers, cotton and woolen goods, 
paints, pencils, celluloid, bookbindings 
and many others. 


color 


Bros. 


Advantage of Forecast 


“Tt 4s 
mysteries 


always remarkable to see 
reduced to visible order 
when subjected to the brilliant rays 
of analytical study. Before a thought- 
ful review of the facts, it would seem 
improbable that there was any such 
thing as a trend in the public taste for 
color. As a result of study, however, 
it is now known to be a fact. that 
such trends do exist; and furthermore 
constant observation of the proper 
factors makes it quite possible to fore 
see with a high degree of clarity and 
future direction of these trends. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the 
obvious great commercial importance 


‘of this possibility of forecast. 


“Tf there were no time required for 
the manufacture of a product nine- 
tenths of the hazards of manufacture 
would be eliminated. If an accurate 
observation of to-day’s market pro- 
vided us with the knowledge upon 
which we might design our product 


to be offered for sale tomorrow, all 
the dangers of carrying speculative 
inventories would vanish. Unhappily 
this is not possible. There must al- 
ways be a certain lapse of time be- 
tween the moment of observation of 
the present market and the moment 
when the products designed as a re- 
sult of that observation can be offered 
for sale. It is therefore insufficient 
to observe correctly what the market 
is taking; it is necessary to be able 
accurate deductions as to 
what the market is going to take by 
the time new manu 
factured. It is of vital importance, in 


to make 
products are 


other words, to be able to foresee 
trends. 
“Obviously color is not the one 
factor that determines tht saleability 
of any given article. But color is 
unquestionably one of the most in- 
fiuential of all the factors. 
undeservedly influential. 
quality merchandise 
through 


Probably 
Even poor 
often achieves 
success attractive coloring. 
The responses of the public at large 
are not entirely unlike those of the 
native of Central Congo who trades 
eagerly dull white ivory for red beads 
and bright blue tin harmonicas. In 
the great rush for world trade before 
the war we were always told that one 
of the prominent 
many’s 


reasons for Ger- 
attractive 
manner in which German goods were 


success was the 
always presented. Bright, neat boxes, 
gay wrappers enhanced the value by 
leading staple goods a novel aspect. 
Today competitive conditions within 
our own country are comparably 
Standards of manufacturing 
perfection are high. It may be the 
color of the wrapper that sells one 
package of chewing gum in prefer- 
ence to another of equal quality; or 
a pack of cigarettes. Certainly the 
artfully painted automobile has_bet- 
ter than an even chance against an- 
other perhaps more perfect mechanic 
ally but of drab uninteresting appear- 
ance. Possibly this should not be so. 
But it is so. 


severe. 


Fancy is bred in the 
eyes. The visual impression is the 
first one the prospective customer re- 
ceives, and the color is the dominat- 
ing factor in this visual impression. 
We must appreciate the importance of 
the problem of color and devote to it 
the attention which it demands. 
“Fortunately in handling this prob- 
lem in one respect the fates are with 
us. In the production of almost every 
article the application of color is the 
Thus the 
time requirement between the applica- 
tion of color and the marketing of the 


last process to be applied. 


goods is shorter than any other in- 
terval between production and sale. 
On the other hand most good colorings 


are permanent and final so that when 
we do apply them we have made an 
irrevocable decision, and we must be 
right. We must be right. We have 
launched ourselves on this perpetual 
task of analysis and deduction and we 
must henceforth always be right. But 
can we always be right? The answer 
to that question is the real point of the 
present discussion. 


The Source of Color Influence 


“Let us go back again for a moment 


and consider whether there is any com- 


mon sense, any apparent logic, in the 
acceptance of the fact that public taste 

First, 
What is 


in color does follow a trend. 
look back toward the source. 

the primary influence? Where do 
they get the colors? Let us suppose 
that the merchandise in question is one 
as in silk. 
The first guess would be that geo- 
influence in 
That 
first guess is correct, but insufficient. 
There are probably as many colors to 


largely influenced by style 


graphically the primary 
color is to be found in Paris. 


be observed in Paris as in Boston. 
Why are ones significant ? 
Again comes a guess; pushing us a 
little nearer to the source. 
the most important dressmakers in the 
world, living in Paris, feature certain 
Such 
is the prestige of the Parisian dress- 
maker in the world of fashion that 
every factor of fashion, including 
color, can correctly be traced to them. 
We could with fair accuracy stop here 
and say that fashion influencing cdlors 
are those which are most emphasized 
by the Parisian courturters who bear 
the most prestige. That is definite, 
entirely possible of observation, and 
entirely true. 


certain 


Because 


colors. A second correct guess. 


“And for all practical purposes that 
is sufficient. The student who at this 
point in his search is really interested 
in his subject, however, will be curious 
to know where the 
maker gets his colors. 


Parisian dress- 
This is an 
entirely fair question and quite pos- 
sible to answer. Paris has always been 
known as a center of the arts, often 
as the center. In Paris artists of all 
nations live and work and display their 
wares—painting, sculpture, dresses, 

for the dressmakers themselves are 
artists,—ballets, dances, theatrical re- 
vues, and spectacles. The whole life 
of Paris, and especially the fashion- 
able life, is steeped in this atmosphere 
of artistic energy. It is easy to under- 
stand how in such a community of 
varied artistic interests each specific 
art is influenced by all the other arts 
and works in a common spirit. The 
stark simplicity, the breaking down 
into basic elements and forms, that 
distinguish much contemporary paint- 
(37) 
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ing, are equally characteristic of con- 
temporary sculpture and music, writ- 
ing and dress. The same influences 
apply to color as to form. The creator 
of the dress is influenced by the stage 
director who designs a ballet, who in 


turn may be working out a_ color 
scheme made fashionable by some con- 
temporary painter. All the arts are 


one in spirit. The person who, wish- 
ing to observe the influences of color 
on silks, contents himself with obser 
vation of the countries, is safe, to a 
point. But by wider observation of 
the whole atmosphere in which the 
lively arts are moving, he is enabled 
largely to increase his understanding 
of what he sees and his appreciation 
and critical judgment of the import- 
ance of what the courturier displays. 
his is a matter of deep interest to the 
specialist, but tor the present discus- 
sion let us return to the more obvious 
source of color influence and content 
ourselves with a study of what colors 
the leading countries are emphasizing. 
These Colors Show Trend 

“These colors, let us clearly under- 

stand, are the influences. Influence 


implies motion of momentum,—or 


frend These are the influences that 
direct the trend. As influences they 
have nothing to do with immediate 
volume of sales. These novel colors 
which we discover with such painstak 
ing vigilance are not going to be the 
only colors which we shall sell the fol- 
lowing season. In fact they are not 
going to be more than a small segment 
of our sales, say 30°. Yet they are of 
vital importance, | repeat, because they 


show. direction Let us right here 
mental distinction be- 


tween the two problems involved of 


make a clear 


direction and volume. The novel 
colors, the Paris, colors, as we spoke 
of them before, the influential colors, 
are the ones that steer and bend the 
trend curves. But they constitute in 
about 30% ot 
anv given time 
Pereentage of Staple Colors 
“Allowing our common sense to play 


volume only sales at 


a bit further we will realize that the 
complete analysis of the problem ot 
volume is by no means as difficult as 
the first thought suggests. To begin 
with, we realize that for all three 
color used in the world there is an 


overwhelming amount of, let us sav. 


neutral color, or non-color i.e. black 
and white. Nothing more profound 
than a review of sales figures back 


through a few vears historv is needed 
to show us the large percentage of 
sales in these two fundamental staples. 
allow the almost equally solid 
citizen—navy to join this conserva 
tive club, we tind the result much as 
our observation should lead us to ex 
pect Black, White and Navy, the 
basic staple group, account for be- 
tween 40 and 50% of all sales at all 
times 

\ccounting for this great segment 
has reduced our task at once to com- 
paratively small proportions We 
have accounted for 30% of total 
volume in strictly novel colors, and 
know where to find them. We have 
accounted for an additional 40% in 
strictly staple Black, White and Navy. 
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Hence 70% is known and only 30 re- 
mains unknown. 
The Semi-Staple Colors 

“We refer to this remaining 30% 
that is neither strictly novel nor 
strictly staple, as Semi-Staple. Its 
origin lies in the novelties of former 
seasons. Again, does not this seem 
reasonable? Are there not numbers 
of people who always want a certain 
color they have become attached to? 
Doesn't most fashionable 
woman have individual tastes in color 
that refuse at points to be swayed by 
And finally is it 
not true that under any circumstances 
Lore 


even the 


fashion movements ? 


is always resistance to novelty 
teat is simply due to inertia? New in- 
fluences in any field always make 
progress against the tide. The per- 
thought of shouting 
“set a horse!” at the first automobile 
expresses what I mean to say. A new 
vellow-green looks strange to the eye 
grown accustomed to wine red. That 
is why everyone does not buy the color 
of the season,—why 70% of the sales 
are in staple colors and 30% more in 
colors to which the public is already 
accustomed. 


son who first 


Applying the Color Index 

Thus we have accounted in broad 
generalities for the total volume of 
color. But while broad generalities 
serve to show us working principles 
and the involved, working 
with color implies something much 
more exacting than this—it demands 
specific rather than general informa- 
tion. The Cheney Color Index which 
we have devised is intended to be the 
working tool with which specific color 
knowledge may be practically em- 
ployed. We have admitted the im- 

We have 
the public 
acceptance of colors. We are now 
faced with the task of acting upon 
such knowledge as we have acquired 
and using it to control production and 
finished inventory. 


reasons 


portance of knowing trends. 
analyzed the factors in 


“The Cheney Color Index is what 
is known to statisticians as a Short 
momentum index. It is an 
analysis of the trend of color in our 
It shows the rela- 
tive popularity of the various color 
families, the relative movement of 
novelties and staples, and the in- 
importance of the leading 
novelty colors. The figures are com- 
weekly and constantly show 
trends over a six months’ period. The 
Index is published on the fifteenth of 
each month and shows statistics to the 
first of that month. 

“The Index is made possible by the 


lerm 


silk dress fabrics. 


dividual 


piled 


existence of the factors of momentum 
and inertia in public taste. If we, as 
wholesalers, have sold within a given 
period a certain amount of 
color, at 


a given 
a certain rate, it is reason- 
able to suppose that that color will 
have acquired a certain momentum be- 
cause it is then being offered to the 
public in a 
amount. 

“If on the other hand we, as whole- 
salers, issue a new color and make cer- 
tain sales of it, it is unlikely to gain 
in volume at first with as 
momentum as an_ established 


certain proportionate 


great 
color, 


because the public has not had an 
equal opportunity to become familiar 
with it. 

“In either case there is a certain 
amount of inertia to be overcome. 
This again is common sense. And this 
tact that there is inertia in both cases 
is what accounts for the even char- 
acter of the curves that indicate the 
trends. The elements of turnover 
have been introduced in order to 
arrive at the proper time interval, and 
constant study and trial and error 
have taught us the correct terms upon 
which the present index is built. 

Those familiar with index charts 
know well what the index tells. While 
inertia gives sufficient momentum to 
a color to prevent it from entirely 
ceasing to sell after the peak is 
reached, buying from the manufac- 
turers should proceed with extreme 
caution when the trend has turned and 
the line has started downward. 

“Conversely—and happily—we are 
in the position of being able to spon- 
sor confidently any color whose curve 
is on the up turn, because, until it 
reached its peak, we know that its 
momentum is sufficient to 
ahead still further. 


carry it 


A Short Term Momentum Index 

“Thus for the function of the index. 
I am not going to touch upon the de- 
tails of its formation. Books and 
books of data go into each month's 
compilation and infinite care and study 
has gone before in the preparation of 
formulas. It is enough to say that it 
is a short term momentum index, and 
that its measurement is based on the 
principle that if the rate of sale of 
each color were even, each color would 
have the same index number. There- 
fore the ratio of the index number 
of one color to that of another shows 
the momentum of the first relative to 
that of the second, and that if a green- 
blue has an index of 500 and a wine- 
red 250, the momentum value or 
potential rate of sale of the blue is 
twice that of the red. 

“This is what it all means. We 
have our blacks, white and navy—the 
staple trio—and can tell you at any 
given time what proportion of them 
you should have in your line. 

“We have our novelty colors from 
Paris, and can tell you 
respond. 


how they 


“Finally, we keep an eagle eve on 
the survivors of past seasons and 
report in their case which ones are 
holding their hard-won popularity and 
which are, in the manner of defending 
title holders, tottering on their 
thrones. 

“Probably only an observation of 
the index over a period of time will 
entirely convince you that we can do 
all this with accuracy We hope that 
you will do us the favor of making 
this observation. 

“The time has gone by when a mer- 
chant wants to carry all the stock that 
any stray customer may want. It is 
too expensive. The silk department 
that still boasts that it carries every 
color in the rainbow and will match 
any sample that anybody in town 
brings forth is fading out of the pic- 
trre. It is too expensive. 
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World Cotton Statistics 
(Continued from page 36) 


July 31 were less than in January las} 


On the former date they were 122,0 
bales as against 127,000 bales on Ja: 
uary 31. This shows that Lancashi 
spinners did not take the opportuni: 
of laying in stocks of cotton whe 
prices were between 7d and &d 
pound instead of around 114d toda) 
Practically every other country in tl 
world increased their stocks 
American cotton. 

The total world mill stocks of al 
kinds of cotton on July 31 last were 
5,341,000 bales, against 4,498,000 
bales on July 31, 1926, which shows 
an increase of 843,000 bales. 

All the above figures relate to raw 
cotton only and do not contain linters 
or waste cotton of any kind whatso 
ever. 

It is interesting to note that India 
increased her stocks of American cot 
ton by 92,000 bales and Japan stocks 
increased by 193,000 bales, bringing 
her stocks to 387,000 bales. 


Figures Summarized 

The following is a summary of the 
figures of world consumption of cot 
ton and also mill stocks. 

The total world’s cotton consump- 
tion for the year ended 31st July, 
1927, compared with that of the pre- 
vious year is as follows: 


1927 1926 

Bales Bales 
American cotton. ..15,777,000 13,730,000 
East Indian cotton. 5,197,000 = 5,572,000 
Egyptian cotton.... 1,007,000 921.000 
MINE. curatins can 3,901,000 4,458,000 


All kinds of cotton. 25,882,000 24,681,000 

The total world’s cotton mill stocks 
of American cotton on July 31, 1927 
and 1926 were: 


1927 1926 

Bales Bales 
OID access ens 1,041,009 663.000 
CM Raich ects hiaiete 572.000 250,000 
BOMBED oc ccinc ine 1,394,000 1,048,000 


The total world’s stocks of East 
Indian cotton were: 


1927 1926 
Bales Bales 
ON fo areas are abo ace 182.000 242.000 
rere 1,329,000 1.329.000 
Egyptian cotton stocks were: 
1927 1926 
Bales Bales 
EMI ni coinensSue ~ 150,000 124.000 
ROR ss 5455045 65d e 0s 27,000 30.000 
ink grec owccs 41.000 45.000 
Stocks of sundry cottons were: 
1927 1926 
Bales Bales 
EEE ee 237.000 341,000 
SO eer res ree 137,000 212,000 


180.000 156.000 
The total world mill stocks of all 
kinds of on July 31, 1927, 
were 5,341,000 bales, against 4,498,000 
bales on July 31, 1926, and 4,267,000 
bales on July 31, 1925, 1 
843,000 and 1,074,000 bales 
tively. 
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Gets Order for Carpeting for 
New Liners 

THOMPSONVILLE, Conn, — Tlie 
Bigelow-Hartford Co. has received 
the contract for 6,700 yards of car- 
peting for the new Clyde liners, 
Iroquois and Shawnee. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Dr. Samuel M. Jones, president of the 
Arnold Print Works, Inc., North Adams, 
Mass., in behalf of the corporation, is to 
award a scholarship of $1000 a year to 
the student of Drury High School of 
that city who maintains an A or B aver- 
age for the last two years of his high 
school course and enters the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology with the 
purpose of majoring in chemistry. He 
will supplement the scholarship by giving 
the student employment in the laboratory 
of the works during the summer vacation 
at a salary sufficient to assist the student 
further in his school work. 

Daniel H. Conway, president and 
manager of the Conway Knitting Mills, 
Oswego, N. Y., has again been selected 
by the democratic faction as the candidate 
for mayor of that city. He is now com- 
pleting a successful term in office. 


Oscar Heineman, president of Oscar 
Heineman Corp., Chicago, IIl., is now on 
his annual tour abroad. He recently 
sailed from New York and will spend 
several weeks in England and on the 
continent before returning. 

A. Otis Davis, president and treasurer 
of the Davis & Brown Woolen Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass., has closed his summer 
home at Narragansett Pier, R. I., and 
returned with his family to their winter 
home in Worcester, Mass. 

Parker Corning, president of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co., has returned 
home from an extended vacation at Bar 
Harbor, Me. 


J. E. Grosvenor of Woodward, Gros- 
venor & Co., Ltd., Kidderminster, Eng- 
land, carpet manufacturers, and mayor 
of that city, arrived in this country this 
week and will attend the international 
soccer game in Worcester, Mass., on 
Sept. 20 when Worcestershire, England, 
battles Worcester County, Mass., for the 
1927 honors. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., will 
entertain the English soccer team at 
luncheon at the Mahomiscock Golf Club, 
Hopedale, on Sept. 24 when the English- 
men play the Hopedale team. The team 
will also visit the plant of the Draper 
Corp. in the morning. 

Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Worcester, Mass., and family, are 
closing their summer home, Shore 
House, East Marion, Mass., this week 


and returning to Worcester. 


George Duffy, president of the Duffy 
Silk Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has returned 
home after passing the summer months 
in urope. 

S. Odenheimer, president of the Lane 
Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La., has 
been re-elected president of the New 
Orleans International Trade Exhibition, 
for the third consecutive time. 

T. J. Yund, of Yund, Kennedy & 
Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y., has returned 
from a several months’ tour of Europe 


of interest in England, France, Belgium 
an! Spain. 

Walter C. Watson, President and 
treasurer of the L. S. Watson Mfg. Co., 
Leicester, Mass., and secretary and treas- 
urcr of the J. H. Williams Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., and Miss Mabel Alfreda 
Allen, Marlow, N. H., are to be married 


in the latter town on Sept. 21. Their 
honeymoon will be an European trip. 


William H. Sweatt, president of the 
American Felt Co., Boston, and Mrs. 
Sweatt, sailed from that port on Sept. 4 
for an European trip. 


Herbert K. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, sailed Sept. 
10, from New York on a short trip 
abroad. Mr. Webb will go direct to Italy 





W.S. Nicholson of Union, S. C., who has 
been elected president of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills Co., operating cotton 
weaving mills at Union, Buffalo and 
Fairmont, S.C. Mr. Nicholson is treas- 
urer of Excelsior Mills and interested 


in other textile mills there. He is also 
vice-president of Nicholson Bank & 
Trust Co. 


where he will meet his family who have 
been touring there during the summer 
months. They will all sail for home ina 
short time, Mr. Webb planning to be 
gone about four weeks. 


John K. Shuster, formerly vice-presi 
dent of John G. Carruth & Co., Phila- 
delphia, has resigned from this concern. 
Geo. A. Bierlen, formerly superintendent 
has also resigned from the company. 
C. Newhall is now general manager and 
George Holden has been chosen super- 
intendent, filling these vacancies. 


Thomas Bailey, treasurer of the 
Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
and family, have returned from an ex- 
tended sojourn on the Thousand Islands. 


Richard Heywood, of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Miss Betsey 
Whittall, daughter of Matthew P. Whit- 
tall, president and treasurer of the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Worcester, Mass., 
are to be married in St. Matthew’s Epis- 
copal Church, Worcester, on Oct. 7. 


John W. Snowden, Stead & Miller 
Co.,William J. Wall, Nicetown Dye 
Works, Stanley R. Stager, Jonathan 
Ring & Son, Inc., and Allen R. Mitchell, 
Jr., Allen R. Mitchell & Son, Philadel- 
phia, all prominent in the textile trade, 
are included in the list of industrial 


leaders who have accepted invitations to 
serve in the Platform of American In 
dustry Committee of 100. The invita- 
tions were issued by John FE. Edgerton, 
in behalf of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The purpose is to draw 
up national business planks to be sub 
mitted to the Republican and Dem>- 
cratic national conventions. 


Wiley H. Marble, an engineer for the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., and son of Edwin H. Marbie, 
president of the company, and Miss Har 
riet Cornelia Buttler, also of that city, 
are to be married at the home of the 
bride on Oct. 1. 


Robert Talcott Francis, who has re- 
tired as New York selling agent of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has returned to his home in New 
York, after passing the summer at h's 
former home in Pittsfield. 


Capt. H. Meulengracht Madsen, 
agent of Hunter Mig. & Commission 
Co., in Denmark, is now in the United 
States on a combined business and pleas 
ure trip, and will spend part of his tiny 
at the New York offices of the Hunter 
company. Capt. Madsen, who is a well 
known international yacht racing sports 
man, and who in 1915 when he was 
commodore of the Royal Danish Yacht 
Club, won the gold cup for the six 
meter division in San Francisco, is her« 
primarily to enter the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup Race in the six meter clas, 
which will be run outside New York 
harbor. 


C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
Chemical Division of the Bureau of For 
eign & Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, is back at 
his desk following several weeks’ vaca 
ton on a tour of European countri 
Mr. Concannon arrived in New York 
Sept. 9 on the Washington. 
He stated upon his return that interna 
tonal agreements in the chemical indus- 
try are making rapid 1 


George 


progress in 
Europe. 

C. T. Lattimer, cotton classer for the 
\Vatts Mills, Laurens, S. C., has re- 
‘gned and it is understood he will open 
a cotton brokerage business 


Charles H. White lias accepted the 
position as Southern agent for the Clear 
field Textile Machinery Co., who mak: 
machinery for bedding firms, also bat 
ting, shoddy and worsted mills. 


Harold P. Goller of Reading, Pa., and 
Miss Mamie Sue Gray of Woodruff, 
S. C., were married Sept. 5 at Wood- 
ruff. Mr. Goller has charge of the sales 
ofice of the DuPont Rayon Co., it 
Reading, Pa. He was formerly im 
charge of the sales office for this com- 
pany in Greenville, S. C. 


Thomas C. Armstrong has succeeded 
the late R. E. 
for the 


Mass. 


E. Payson Gibbs, general superin- 
tendent of both divisions of the Pep- 
perell Mig. Co.’s plant at Biddeford, 
Me., has resigned to give his entire time 
to personal interests and real estate hold- 
ings. Mr. Gibbs succeeded his father, 
the late George K. Gibbs, as superin- 
tendent about 15 years ago. After the 
resignation of Ernest I. Morrill as 


Elsden as yarn salesman 


Mills, 


Monument Housatonic, 





agent, he was appointed acting agent and 
it was generally understool he 
the position permanently. 


refused 


C. K. Jones has resigned as super 
intendent of Mil No. 1 of the Cham 
plain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. In a 
recent report it was incorrectly stated 
that C. V. Jones had resigned as for« 
man of this mill. 


L. L. Hurley, formerly superintendent 
ot the Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., has taken a similar position with 
the Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co. 

Claude H. Kiefer, superint ndent of 
the Paducah (Ky.) Hosiery Mills fot 


the last 23 months, has resigned his po 
sition with that company 


Oscec la 


George Graves, for several vears 
superintendent of the E. Z. Waist Co., 
Cambridge, N. Y., has accepted a_ posi 
tion as manager of a knitting mill at 


Oswego, N. Y. 
Fred M. Darby, son of W. N. Darby, 


superintendent of the Alpine Cotton 
Mills, Morganton, N. C.. was recentls 
married to Miss Marie O'Connell, of 
Tulsa, Okla. 


C. K. Brooks, former chemist at the 
Kerr Bleaching & Works, 
Concord, N. C., now holds a similar po 
sition with the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 


M Ig. Co. 


Finishing 


Walter Scott has taken the position as 
designer ior the Portland (Ore.) 
Woolen Mills. He was formerly with 
the Matzen Woolen Mills, 
Wash. 


Kirkland, 


John J. Barnes, who has resigned his 
position as superintendent of weaving 
for the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Be: 
ford, Mass., will join the Whitman 
Mills of that city next Monday in a 
similar capacity. Mr. Barnes has been 
at the Dartmouth for the last three 
years, and at the Whitman will be as 
sociated with Ernest Bromley, who 1 
cently resigned as manager-agent at t! 
Dartmouth, 


James Walton has recently com 
menced his new duties as superintendent 
of dyeing for the Toronto Hosiery Co., 
Toronto, Canada. Mr. Walton formerly 
held a similar position at Hamilton, On 
tar1o. 


Alf Barnes, formerly overseer of card 
ing at the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Co 
lumbus, Ga., now holds a similar position 
at the Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


E. P. Hollis, overseer of weaving for 
Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., has resigned. 


G. E. Cromer has resigned as night 
overseer of weaving in Mill No. 2 of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Archie Renfrett has taken the posi 
tion as overseer of weaving nights for 
the Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass. 


W. A. Roberts has been made over- 
seer of night weaving in Mill No. 2 of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Paul MacCarthy has taken a position 
as overseer of finishing for the American 


Felt Co., Picton, N. J. He comes from 
Westerly, R. I. 











Why Some Knitting Machines of Same Type and Gauge 


Cannot Produce Identical Fabric 





Relation of Thickness of Needles and Sinkers to 
Needle Space—Relation of Gauge to Yarn Number 
By William Davis 


HIE knitted fabric can be made 


in a variety of what are 


termed textures—from lean to 
medium or normal, and from 
and it is of interest to 


examine some of the principles which 


normal to full 


underlie this matter of texture. To 
arrive at the real causes underlying 
the texture of knitted fabric, one has 
to conduct a series of measurements 
on machine parts. Just as in hand 
knitting, the tightness or slackness of 
the loop-formation depends on the 
thickness of needles, so in machine- 
knitting the quality.of the texture is 
bound up with the set of the needles 
as measured per inch, and also with 
the thickness of the 


needles them- 


selves In cases where sinkers are 
used, their dimensions must also be 


considered. 


The Two Divisions 

Of the two great divisions in knit- 
ting mechanism, the latch-needle type 
gives the needles individually an up- 
and-down movement during knitting, 
and the spring-needle machine, in 
which in most cases the needles are 
fixed together in a bar, moves them 
in their entirety. 

Spring-needle fabric has a regular- 
ity of mesh and that subtle property 
called “cover” which the discriminat- 
ing buyer has learned to recognize in 
The latch-needle 
records for im- 


this class of goods. 
hold the 


mense rate of fabric production, this 


machines 


type providing probably the most mar- 
velous textile producing mechanism in 
the world of textiles. Side by side 
with this, however, it is noted that the 
latch needle textures do not show the 
consistency as those 


«luced by the 


ime skin-like 
spring-needle ma 
c ines; 


the needles move individually 


and acquire more play in action, 
which leaves less room for yarn and 
gives the appearance of being made 
up of additions of wales, one, two, 
three, four, etc. In the spring-needle 
machine, the loops have all the aspect 
of forming part of one 
whole. 

Most 


needle have for each set of need'es o1 


consistent 
machines using the latch 


gauge a comparatively wide range of 


varns which can be 


satisfactorily 


worked thereon lhe spring-needle 


machines, on the other hand, 


their best 


provide 


textures on a small varn 


range tor each gauge lhe spacing 
of sinkers and needle is suc’) tat the 
thickness or diameter of varns have 


to be more exactly regulated lhe 


conditions for making spring-needle 
fabric are more exacting and rigorous 
than those for making 


fabric. 


latch-needle 


lhe following gives a number of 
(40) 


measurements made on Cotton’s patent 
where the thickness of the 
sinkers and that of the needles used 
in a range of gauges were accurately 
noted: 


frame, 


Needle 
Cotton's Needles Space Diameter | Thickness 
Patent coat +t from one of of 
Gauge per inch | needle to Needle Sinker 
another) 
7 46 2174 0050 0391 
12 8.0 1250 0040 0200 
16 10 6 0943 0395 0160 
18 12.0 0833 0300 0140 
20) 13.3 0751 0275 0130 
24 16.0 0625 0260 O115 
30 20.0 0500 0205 0075 
34 22 6 0442 O185 0067 


In these columns the needle space is 
the distance measured from one 
needle to the next. The diameter of 
the needle plus the thickness of the 
sinker will give the proportion of 
space in this machine which is given 
over to stitch-forming auxiliaries, and 
the following relations can be calcu- 
lated from the above details: 


| Per- Per- 


| Diameter centage | Sinker | centage 
| of Needle j|ofSpace| Thickness | of Space 
Gauge Needle — Needle Taken 
| Space rv Space ry 
oo Needle = | Sinkers 
7 0950 } .08391 
44 44° — 18 18% 
2174 2174 
12 0440 0200 
35 35° — 16 16% 
1250 1250 
16 0395 0160 
42 42°; 17 17° 
0943 0943 
18 0300 0140 
- 37 37 17 17 
0833 0833 
20 0275 0130 
37 37% - 17 17 
0751 0751 } 
24 0260 O15 
42 42° 18 18 
0625 ! | .0625 
30 0205 0075 
41 41° “ - 15 15% 
0500 | 0500 | 
34 O185 | .0067 | 
42) = 42%] ——- =.15| = 15% 
0442 0442 


results as an 
average, it will be seen that in a Cot 
ton’s patent machine of this type, 
approximately 40% of the space in 


the frame is occupied by needles, and 


faking the above 


a further average of about 16.6% of 
In the 
needle 
figure, but the 
sinker space is slightly higher, given 


as 18%. 


space is taken up by sinkers. 
dimensions, the 
about this 


hand-frame 


space is 


Different Allotments of Space 


Manufacturers are often baffled ta 
explain the reason why fabrics taken 
irom the same gauge of machines as 
made by different builders, vary, in 


texture; and an analysis of needle 
and sinker dimensions by means of 
calipers in the various gauges will 
likely show that the altered texture is 
the result of a different system of al- 
lotting the space in the frame. The 
first consideration which the machine 
builder must bear in mind is to have 
the thicknesses such as will enable 
sinker and needle to withstand the 
strains of knitting. They may use 
thinner needles or sinkers in order to 
afford more room for yarn and give 
a better skin on the cloth, but the parts 
may bend or break owing to the lack 
of sufficient strength. 

Of course, the needles and the sink- 
ers can be cleared from a frame and a 
new set substituted, but if alteration is 
made in the thickness of those parts, 
the texture of the fabric will also be 
altered. This is the reason why it is 
dangerous to mix needles; the slight- 
est variation in needle-thickness will 
at once cause a needle-line to be pro- 
duced in the fabric. 

In the above measurements, the 
thickness of the needle occupies 40% 
of the space while that of the sinker 
occupies 16.6%, amounting to a total 
of 56.6% of the space taken up by the 
loop-forming auxiliaries. This leaves 
43.4% of space for the yarn proper, 
which is divided into two parts, that 
part which falls between the needle 
and the sinker and that part which 
rises between the needle and the sinker. 
It follows, then, that the amount of 
space available for one diameter of 
varn is half of 43.4%, or 21.7% of 
the space. 


A Latch-Needle Machine 

In latch-needle web machines the 
spacing of the needles is not so accu- 
rate as between different gauges, and 
the same thickness of needle is made 
to serve several different gauges of 
machine. It often happens that a 
competitor’s machine gives a more 
desirable texture than one’s own, and 
an investigation carried out on those 
lines will usually reveal that the dif- 
ference is a fundamental one, due to 
an altered relation of the spacing of 
sinkers and needles in the setting out 
of the machine. 
with the 


As a comparison 
conditions in the 
spring-needle machine, it is of in- 
terest to take the dimensions from a 
latch-needle circular frame where no 
sinkers are used, but where the needles 
ire simplv placed in the needle grooves. 
The following measurements are 
particulars afforded 
by a builder of such standard web- 
producing machines. The range of 
gauges comprises from 8 needles per 


abov S 


taken from the 


inch to 20 needles per inch, and o1 
thickness of needle is used for fou 
gauge numbers. Needles from 8 t 
12 to the inch have a diameter o 
of .0360 in.; from 12 to 16, .o280 in 
from 16 to 20, .0250 in.; and from 20 
needles per inch and upwards, .o21 
in. 

The relationship is set out in the 
following table: 


} 








Space from| ,,.. --=™ | Percent- 
Needles per Inch | Groove to | yew age 

Groove eee | _~ for 

= | Needle 
Re. vccaabascesscees | 1250 | .0360 in. | 28.8 
SIE oan .1000 | .0360* | 36! 
ABs coe .0833 | .0280 * 33.6 
RRR ee 0714 | .0280 * 39% 
| BAER 0625 | .0250“ | 40 
_ 0555 | .0250“ | 45° 
rere eed cnet | 0210 * | 42° 


In the above relationships it will 
be seen that by using one thickness of 
needle for four gauges, an alteration 
takes place in the space occupied by 
the needle, this percentage of needle 
space occupied by needles increasing 
in relation to the gauge as the gauge 


rises. Thus from gauges 8 to II we 
have a_ needle-thickness of .0360, 


which, in the case of 8 needles per 
inch, amounts to 28.8% of the space 
In the case of 10 needles per inch, 
this increases to 36% ; and, in the case 
of 11 needles per inch, not shown in 
the table, this gives a percentage of 
approximately 40%. When the next 
step is reached witk the thinner 
needle at 12 needles per inch, the per- 
centage drops to 33.6. According to 
the principles of exact texture, each 
gauge should have the same relation- 
ship as regards space occupied by 
yarn and the remaining space avail- 
able for the yarn. 


Size of Yarn 

From a consideration of the spac- 
ing in the various knitting machines, 
the next step is to pass to the size of 
yarn which is considered suitable for 
these gauges. Tompkins and other 
writers have brought out the relation- 
ship very vividly, and the same laws 
can be recognized running through 
most types of knitting machines. 

Let the Cotton’s patent frame be 
taken as an example. With this ma 
chine the “rule of thumb” method 
setting yarns employed in the factor) 
is to have the worsted yarn two-p!y 
and the gauge of the frame ab: 
equal numerically. Thus 2/10s 
worsted yarn is reckoned suitable 
16 gauge; 2/20s varn, for 20 gaug 
and so on. 

In practice, however, it is found 
that this rule requires modification 
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the «vo extremes. In the coarser 
gauges the two-ply yarn number in 
wor falls below the frame gauge; 
while in the higher gauges, such as 
29 and over, the yarn number two- 
ply ‘eeds the frame number by a 
consijerable amount. 

Keeping these modifications in 


mind, the following is given as a basis 


suitable for working worsted yarns 

on range of Cotton’s patent 

machines : 

Gauge ~ 2-Needle Approx. Single 

Le n3 In. Needles per In. Worsted Counts 

12 8 4s 

1 9.3 5s 

16 10.6 6s 

18 12.0 6's 

9] 14.0 9! 98 

4 16.0 12s 

o8 18.6 15s 

30 20.0 18s 

34 22.6 20s 

36 24.0 30s 

40 26.6 358 


\ scrutiny of the above table, which 
corresponds to the practice for normal 
fabrics, will show that in the medium 
gauges about 20s Cotton’s patent, the 
worsted counts two-ply approximate 
the gauge numbers. In the numbers 
about 14s and lower, the worsted yarn 
number three-ply approximates the 
In the higher numbers, from 
26 gauge upward, the worsted counts 
rise much the gauge 


gauge 
two-ply above 
numbers. 

Similar examinations of yarn sizes 
suitable for varying gauges in other 
classes of knitting machines show in 
general similar tendencies. In _ the 
numbers the gauge can accom- 
relatively thicker count of 
and in the higher gauges there 
is less room for yarn, and finer counts 
relatively have to be chosen. In the 
high gauges quite suitable 
textures are obtainable with relatively 
fine counts of yarn in comparison to 
the 


lower 
modate a 
yarn; 


extremely 
gauge. 


Some Variation 


[he range of counts just given has, 
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of course, the usual scope of variation 
each way, and any gauge can take 
several yarn counts finer or several 
counts coarser according as it is re- 
quired to make a “lean” or a “full” 
fabric. The lean fabric, however, will 
lack consistency and body and can 
easily be pulled out of shape in any di- 
rection, while the full fabric will lack 
internal elasticity and prove stiff and 
boardy in wear. There are, however, 
certain permissible variations of a few 
counts according as the texture is re- 
quired for winter for the 
lighter summer textures; but, if the 
manufacturer is going to employ a 
wide range of yarn 
of machine, he is to forfeit 
much of the advantages of high- 
priced full-fashioned machinery. 

In the latch-needle machines it has 
been seen that there is a greater varia- 
tion in the space allotted to the yarn, 
and for several gauge numbers it is 
customary to use the same diameter of 
needle, so that by the nature of the 
machine the stitch-forming auxiliaries 
are not so accurately spaced through- 
out the entire range of gauges. The 
rule of squares, therefore, while it ap- 
plies in a general way, is capable of 
a much wider interpretation, and the 
following range of yarn sizes are sug- 
gested as conforming to usual practice 
for normal work: 


wear or 


sizes on one gauge 


going 


Needles per In. 


Approx. Single 
in Circumference 


Worsted Counts Employed 


6 5s 

7 6s 

Ss 7s 

10 9s 

il 10s 

12 12s 

14 16s 

16 208 

18 24s 

20 28s 

22 34s 
In this machine, the needle di- 
ameters are .036 in. for gauges of 7, &, 
and g needles per inch; .028 in. for 
10, II, 12, and 13 needles per inch; 
.025 in. for 15, 16, and 17 needles 


per inch; and .o21 in. 
20 needles per inch. 

of .028-in, diamete 
tively more 
gauge of 13 


for 18, 19, and 
With the needle 
r, there will be rela- 
room for the 
needles per inch than in 
that of 10 needles per inch, and so on 
for the other 
ot the 
smaller 


varn in 


The first 
have relatively 
and will not be 
a thick count. This 
of the factors underlying the 
variation possible this 
machine. 
Although this is the case, however, 
it will be noticed that the table 
exhibits the 


sets of gauges. 
will 

space for yarn 
able to take such 


series 


is one 
wide 
ot 


on type 


given 
same general character 
istics; in the lower gauges the worsted 
varn size is less than the gauge 
a condition which is gradually 
until 12 needles per inch 
when the yarn number 
needles per 
needles per 


figure, 
altered 
is reached, 
rises above the 
inch. At a 
inch the 


of 22 
yarn 
34, 2 numbers in excess 
gauge figure. 
Other Applications 
Various investigators have extended 
the same principle to other branches 
of the industry, notably to the 
produced on flat knitting machines, 
automatic hose machines, and spring- 
needle circular In the 
amples for the Cotton’s patent machine 
the table worked out was 
found to correspond to the constant 
4.2; that is, for fabrics worked on this 
machine the following formula is ap- 
4.2 V count, 
is understood to be the number 
needles per inch and the count is 
given in worsted single. 


set 

suitable 
count is 
of the 


fabrics 


machines. ex- 


constant 


P! licable: G where the 


gauge 


ot 


The constant for the plain latch- 
needle web machine is stated as 3.4; 
for the flat knitting machine the cor- 
responding number is 2.9; and on 


automatic hose machines, 3.2. On 
spring-needle circular-fabric machines, 
4 is the number the 


constant. 


suggested 


as 


(1543) 41 


To illustrate 
manner, 


this in a_ different 
it may be instructive to build 
up the table in the converse direction 
for automatic hose machines in which 
the formula will be given as needles 


per inch 3.2 V worsted count: 
Suitable 
Square Needles 
Worsted Count Root Constant _ per In. 
4s 2 3.2 6.4 
6s 2 45 7.8 
7s 2 64 S.4 
Us 3 0.6 
ll 3 31 10 6 
l4s 3 74 11.9 
l6s 4 12.8 
18s 4.24 13 6 
20s 4 47 14 3 
258 5 16 
Following the same principle, a 


range of suitable basic counts can be 


derived for 


the flat-knitting machine 

for which the constant is given as 2.9. 
Sjuare Needles 
Worsted Count Root Constant — per In 

ts 2 299 58 
fs 2.45 7.1 
7s 2 64 aut 
9s 3 8.7 
lis 3.31 06 
14s 3.74 “ 10.8 
l6s 1 11.6 
18s 4.24 “ 12.2 
20s $47 12.9 
25s 5 45 

The accompanying figure shows 

three of the above tables in graph 





COUNTS 

ee 20 30 
Worsted Counts, Needles per Inch, 
Constants 


and 


form, curve A representing the Cot- 
ton’s patent range with constant 4.2; 
curve B, 3.2 constant; and curve C, 


2.9 constant. 


Types and Weights of Fabric Commonly Employed 


in Manufacture of Silk Gloves’ 


EFORE 


facture 


taking 


ot 


up the manu- 
the gloves them- 
it is desirable to cover 
general manner the main 
Varieties of cloth employed. The 

‘ grades are necessarily tricots, 


selves, 
ina 


lot so much on account of the yarn 
employed as on account of the fact 
that the milanese fabrics have a 
superior appearance, other factors be- 
Ing the same. In tricots, the heavy 
and fine ends of silk, running parallel, 
sl up quite plainly and give the 
cl the characteristic streaky ap- 
peavince, which is naturally avoided 


e milanese by reason of the diag- 
course of the threads, in which 


Ay, vious articles of this series appeared 
x! 0, May 22, June 19, Aug. 21, Sept. 11, 
‘ 1926; Mar. 19 and July 23, 1927, 





Should 


Silk Be Boiled Off 


or 


Knitted in aig dt ommon Yarn Sizes 


By R. Presgrave 


each thread eventually crosses all the 
others and compensates for the 
irregularities of yarn size. In addi- 
tion to this the structure of the milan- 
ese cloth gives a loftier surface to the 
goods and a richer texture. 

The cheapest grade of tricot for 
gloves is one made on the usual 2:3 
warp ratio from 20/22 singles in the 
gum. This is a rather sleazy fabric 
and the lightness of the yarn is over 
céme as far as possible by knitting 
the cloth about as tight as the machine 
will stand. This would repre- 
sented by about a 3'%-in. quality on 
the average machine and may run 
from 3 to 3% ins. according to the 
construction of the machine, 


« ~ - 


so 


be 


timing 


of the action, thickness of the needles, 


etc. The finished weight (i. e., with- 
out gum) of such a cloth should be 
in the neighborhood of 14 Sq. yds. to 


e pound. 
This grade of goods is used only in 


the cheaper types of very plain short 


and long gloves and does not find its 
way into the fancy types; nor is it 
sold in stores catering to the better 
class trade. 

\ frequent method of making a 
somewhat heavier and better-appear- 
ing cloth is to use a_ two-thread 
13/15 boiled-off tram on the front 
bar and a single 16/18 or 20/22 gum 


silk on the back bar. 
ment puts the 


This arrange- 


smoother gum silk on 


the face of the cloth and the stouter 
tram on the back. The cloth with the 
»/18 face would be knitted about 
to the rack, and should give, 
when finished, about 12! 
the pound. 
Reducing the Weight 
The cloth containing the 
could knitted slightly looser, 
up to 4 ins., and would finish at about 
11% sq. yds. to the pound. 
cloths may be 


cl 


314 ims. 


4 


sq. yds. to 


20/22 
be Say 

\ll these 
weight by 
langing the quality; but it is hardly 
advisable to knit this 
appearance unsuited to glove 


varied in 


too loosely, as 
gives an 
purposes. 

Another method 
weight is to so 


of reducing the 
adjust the tensions on 
the front beam as to use only 
140 yds. 


about 
varp instead of the usual 
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150 yds. against 100 vds. on the back 
This of necessitates 
previous adjustment of the ratio be- 
tween the lengths of the warps by the 
warper, or else a useless residue will 
remain on one of the beams. The 
mixed yarn type of fabric may be 
naturally further varied by using 
combinations of yarns of other sizes, 
as 14/16 tram with 
160/18 men- 


most 


beam. course 


in conjunction 
etc.; but 
tioned first are 
commonly used. 


those 
probably the 


singles, 


These cloths too are 
usually only used in the plain gloves, 
but may sometimes be 
cheaper novelty lines. 
A still further way of regulating 
the weight of tricot cloths is by using 
the tram silk on the back bar and the 
gum silk on the front. 


seen in the 


In this way 
the heavier yarn is knitted on the face 
of the cloth and the lighter on the 
back. This is not a common practice, 
however, since the resulting cloth is 
usually not altogether satisfactory and 
has to be knitted fairly tightly to give 
an appearance and body better ob- 
tained by the usual methods. An ob- 
jection also is the fact that the tram, 
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Flow Chart for Manufacture of Fabric 
for Silk Gloves 


being on the back bar, is less acces 
Then 
again the front bar has a 50% wider 
throw in knitting, which makes it ad- 


sible to trimming for waste. 


visable to use the stronger yarn in 
the front The 
greater conjunction with 
gum silk helps to cut the guides more 
than it would with boiled-off silk. 


wherever possible. 
throw in 


A Popular Tricot 

A deservedly popular type of tricot 
and one that gives excellent results is 
that made entirely from 13/15 two- 
thread tram knitted at about a 4-in. 
quality. This provides a rich-appear- 
ing cloth, and the use of tram 
throughout does away in part with 
the streakiness due to unevenness of 
yarn. The weight of this cloth is 
around 10 sq. yds. to the pound; but 
it may, of course, be varied as out- 
lined above. Heavier tricots, such as 
14/16 two-thread, may be made, but 
they are not common in the industry 
as it is generally the custom to employ 
the heavier yarns for the milanese 
fabrics. 
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Ratvo Finish. | Wt. per 
To Machine 
Width 











Weights and Other Specifications 


It is possible to further vary tricots 
by alternating yarn each 
warp, making every other thread of a 
different size from the intervening 
threads. This practice is not con- 
ducive to good work by the machines 
and gives a somewhat ribbed effect not 
desirable for gloves; for these articles 


sizes in 


the weave should be as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

In milanese glove-cloth it is always 
customary to use one weight of thread 
throughout. The nature of the machine 
naturally entirely prevents the use of 
two different warps, although alternat- 
ing threads may be used to produce 
diamond effects, which are beyond the 
scope of this article. 


Silk in the Gum 

Originally only  beiled-off trams 
were used in milanese cloth, mainly 
because silk in the gum has a_ bad 
effect on the insides of the machine. 
Sinkers become so badly nicked after 
a year or so of steady operation on 
hard silk that they must be replaced, 
and even after a few months the 
machine cannot be used at all satis- 
factorily for boiled-off silk by reason 
of the fluffy knots catching and break- 
ing. Consequently the expense of 
replacing the insides periodically mtst 


be considered in the cloth costs and 
special machines set aside and used 
rigidly for the one purpose. In spite 
of this drawback the single thread 
20/22 has gained considerable favor 
in milanese work. It gives a_fine- 
appearing cloth at a fairly low cost 
and is used considerably in cheap 
gloves of the novelty type. It is also 
used widely in lingerie both pure- 
dyed and weighted. 

As is the case in tricots, the most 
generally used milanese cloth is made 
from 13/15 two-thread tram. This is 
the cloth that goes into most of the 
plain and fancy gloves. It has excel- 
lent appearance in the matter of sheen 
and texture, is of a good medium 
weight, and is quite serviceable in 
wearing qualities. A few manufac- 
turers make heavier milanese numbers, 
such as a two-thread 16/18 or a three- 
thread 13/15 or 14/16 among others. 
There is a smaller but fairly steady 
demand for such goods, and they are 
sold almost entirely on a quality basis. 

The quality of milanese cloths is not 
capable of such variation as that of 
tricots and usually runs about 4 in. 
to the rack, depending a great deal 
upon the construction of the machine 
as outlined in the section on knitting. 


DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRIC 


The accompanying photograph 
shows a section of a full-fashioned 
silk hose leg. It shows two very 
clear horizontal bands, a little less 
than one inch apart. As _ this 
photograph is at a magnification 
of about 1.6 diameters, the actual 
distance in the stocking was about 
one-half an inch. 

Close examination will show 
that the loops are all approxi- 
mately the same length and that 
the trouble is not in the knitting. 
This trouble is due to uneven 
silk; that is, to silk that is heavy 
for a number of yards and then 
normal, or perhaps light for an- 
other length. The uneven yarn is 
not found so much in the best 
qualities, but this trouble is often 
experienced when silk is scarce 
and yarns that normally would be 
refused are taken. 

The chiffon stocking develop- 
ment has made this defect quite 
apparent, especially when knitted 
into darker colors. “Rings,” as 
they are often called, may not 
show much in nude shades, but in 
darker colors the contrast with 





the flesh color of the leg is suf- 
ficient to make these bands quite 
conspicuous. 


(This defect is the 19th to be illustrated in this series.) 
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Cloths knitted in the gum shouk 


. € 
knitted, as a rule, somewhat ser 
than the trams since the subse: sent 


degumming tends to make a ic 
more open. This naturally applic. to 
tricots as well. 


Weight of Fabric 


A milanese cloth from 20/22 si) les 
and about 3%-in. quality should 
about 13% yds. to the pound 
finished, or slightly heavier than + 
corresponding tricot. The cloth, } w- 
ever, will be of a closer constru 


yn 
and will cover better than the tricot. 
The milanese from 13 ‘15, two-thread 


will be about 10 sq. yds. to the pound, 
and that from 16/18 two-thread a 
734 sq. yds. 


ut 
Others will be rouchly 
in proportion to the size of the yar 
used, but not exactly so. (TExTILE 
Worip, Aug. 22, 1925; “Ratio of 
Yarn Size to Fabric Weight.” ) 


yarn 


A table showing the weights and 
other specifications of the various 
cloths in use in one’s factory will be 
found very useful for reference and 
for use in calculating costs of other 
fabrics. It should provide columns for 
the weight per square yard of the 
same cloth under different dressing 
widths, the change in cost per square 
yard for every change of $1.00 (or 
Ic) in raw yarn price, the quality, the 
yarn, etc. The method of finding the 
cost change was fully taken up in 
TExTILE Wor-p of July 18, 1925. A 
specimen table 
article. 


accompanies _ this 


This brings the series of articles to 
the conclusion of the cloth produc- 
tion. The manufacture of the gloves 
themselves is so obviously distinct as 
to be separable in all departments from 
the cloth mill and in fact is usually 
run as a separate unit entirely. Before 
proceeding with this phase, we con- 
clude with a diagram in the shape of a 
flow sheet which shows the various 
operations in the cloths, and gives 
the approximate percentage of the 
whole direct-labor cost taken up by 
each operation, also the proportionate 
space required, including the necessary 
space for storage, etc., in connection 
with each. The figures are to be 
regarded more as_ suggestive than 
absolute. The proportion of the labor 
to the materials varies, of course, 
with the cost of raw silk; but at silk 
worth $7 it would be from 35 to 45%. 


British Columbia Sheep Men to 
Improve Breed of Stock 
VANcOouvVER, B. C., CANnapa.—To 
overcome the difficulties encountered 
by the sheep breeders in securing 
pure-bred stock, the Sheep Promotion 
Committee of this Province, composed 
of Dominion and Provincial officials 
and representatives of farmers, has 
arranged to import a car load of pure- 
bred sheep from Ontario. The Do- 
minion Live Stock Branch and the 
Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion have both promised. cooperation 
in the purchase and selection and part 
of the cost of transportation and ex- 
penses of a British. Columbia man 
sent east will be paid by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Lniform Piece-Work Rates 


by Foreman Result in 
Fair Rates 


By Harry E. Kaemmer 


Studies 


ery employe working in the mill 


is entitled to, and should have, an equal 
opportunity to make a living. There 
is no power than can rightiully take 
away or lessen this opportunity. In 
order that employes may have this 


right of equal opportunity, piece-work 
rates must be uniform. There should 
be no such thing as “good” or ‘‘best”’ 
operations on the garment. Piece- 
work rates should be so arranged that 
an efficient operator can earn just as 
much on one operation as he can on 
another. 

The setting of piece-work rates 
should not be a- matter of theory or 
haphazard guessing, but should be the 
result of actual figures. It often hap- 
pens that the price set on a certain 


operation is far too high. The op- 
erators working on this operation 


realize this sooner than anyone else. 
As a result, there is a tendency on the 
part of these operators not to produce 
at their highest efficiency for they feel 
that if their weekly wage goes higher 
than a certain figure, they will receive 
a cut on the rate. This condition 
destroys the fundamental principles of 
piece-work, slows up production, and 
produces a demoralizing effect because 
other workers soon begin to feel that 
there are certain operators who are 
getting the “best” work. 

It is not difficult to establish uni- 
form piece-work rates. The foreman 
can time operations at the various ma- 
chines. This is usually done by forc- 
ing production at certain machines, 
and, when production is at its height, 
securing the time of the operator with- 
out his knowing it. 

It is very important that the em- 
ployes be unaware of the timing, or 
they are apt to slow down production, 
thus defeating the purpose of the tim- 
ing. By using the timing process, uni- 
form rates can be established, and 
every piece-worker then has an equal 
opportunity of making a living-wage 
—depending upon his individual skill. 

lf the mill or various departments 
in the mill are working on a day-rate 
basis, some system of record on pro- 
duction should be kept. Sometimes 
the employe who on the face of things 
appears to be one of the best workers 
in the mill is not producing as much 


as another worker who has not been 
looked on as being particularly fast. 
A record of day-work production will 


determine which is the best worker, 
anc he can be paid accordingly. When 


an employe goes to the department 
he and asks for an increase in 
salary, the foreman’s decision is not 
base! on snap judgment. The fore- 
man knows because of his studies 
Whether the employe is deserving of 
all increase, and also approximately 
how much of an increase can be 


honestly given. 


: J. O. McFarland, Fort Pierce, Fla., 
is removing his mattress plant to 
Panama City, Fla. 
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Waste in the Woolen Mill 





Supervision Helps Reduce It— 


Disposal _ of 


Kinds 


V arious 


By Textus 


HE waste account of a woolen 

mill is a matter worthy of careful 
consideration; and, though it is often 
discussed, the subject is always in 
order, because of the tendency on the 
part of the mill help, and sometimes 
of the overseers as well, to drift into 
careless methods. The avoidance of 
waste is very largely a matter of dis- 
cipline, and the overseers should take 
a lively interest in the matter. Where 
they fail to do so, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the help are going to be 
over anxious about it. 

In some departments of the mill the 
wage earner reaps a benefit at the 
expense of the mill by a needless waste 
of material. Especially is this true in 
the case of piece work, where the old 
adage, “haste makes waste,” is surely 
demonstrated. Take, for instance, the 
case of the weaver. His chief con- 
sideration is the amount of cloth he 
can get off, while he gives little 
thought as to the good yarn that goes 
into the waste box. 

In every department of the mill, 
there should be constant vigilance on 
the part of the overseers to see that 
the help are properly considerate and 
careful to avoid unnecessary waste. 
On the part of the manufacturer, there 
are two phases of the question that 
should be considered: namely, the 
avoidance of unnecessary waste, and 
the care of and profitable disposal of 
that which cannot be avoided. 


Keep Wastes Separate 

To keep the different kinds, grades, 
and colors of wastes separate when it 
is possible to do so is an important 
matter, as it makes it possible to use 
them in lots of similar mixtures with- 
out the necessity of redyeing. It is 
readily understood that much of the 
clean waste, when returned to the 
regular lots later on, is equal in value 
to the new stock. Often it is even 
more valuable, because it is in a meas- 
ure freed from the flyings, droppings, 
and dirt that have been eliminated in 
its passage through part of the pro- 
cesses. $y careless methods and 
through the mixing of different kinds 
of stock, it often becomes necessary to 
redye stock that should have been re- 
turned to self-mixtures. , 

In the carding department there are 
usually three kinds of waste that 
should be kept entirely separate, and 
should be disposed of as may seem 
best. They are: the clean waste, the 
flyings, and the strippings. Clean 
waste is such as results from the start- 
ing and changing of lots, the breaking 
of the drawings, or anything else that 
results in an accumulation of clean 
stock coming directly from the ma- 
chines. This kind of waste, which is 
equally as valuable as the best of the 
stock, should be kept at a minimum; 
and, as far as possible, it should be 
broken up and carried back to the self- 


feed and there mixed gradually with 
the lot. Amy that is left over when 
the lot is run out should be kept free 
from other stock, and should be used 
in similar mixtures when possible. 

Klyings constitute material which 
flies from the stock in the carding, and 
also include the droppings beneath and 
around the machines. This stock is 
usually loaded more or less with short 
and kempy fibers and bits of vegetable 
matter. It should be kept apart from 
other stock and given a thorough dust- 
ing. If the stock is fine to medium in 
grade, this kind of waste may be re- 
turned to a similar mixture. If the 
stock is very low grade, it may better 
be used for backing stock or coarser 
In no case should it be car- 
ried back to the self-feed, as it will 
only add to the defective character of 
the stock. 


varns. 


Disposal of Strippings 

Strippings are what the word im- 
plies, and consist of such stock as re- 
sults from stripping or cleaning the 
cards. Aside from being loaded with 
coarse fibers and vegetable material, 
it contains much dirt and gummy 
grease, and to attempt to use it in that 
condition will only add to a greater 
accumulation later on. The disposal 
of this sort of stock is problematical, 
and should be subject to the manu- 
facturer’s best judgment. There can 
seldom be any mistake made in sell- 
ing it to the waste dealer, who is 
usually equipped to make the best pos- 
sible use of it. Some manufacturers 
mix flyings and strippings in dusting, 
and think they can thus “fool the 
waste man,” and get a better price for 
the strippings in this way. The waste 
dealer cannot be fooled this way, and 
he will give more for the stock if pre- 
sented to him separately. The writer 
has always found it profitable to dust 
the flvings thoroughly and use them 
to the best advantage, selling the strip- 
pings for what the waste dealer will 
give for them. 

Spinners’ soft waste is similar to 
the clean waste made in the carding 
room, and should be properly cared 
for and used in the same way—with- 
out dveing if possible. Such soft 
waste should be kept at a minimum by 
running the roping as nearly clear 
from the spools as possible. It is a 
good plan to have a separate receptacle 
for bits of twisted ends that come 
from the spinning operation, and to 
let them go along with the yarn waste 
made by the spoolers or weavers, so 
that they may be properly garnetted or 
carded later on. 

Spoolers often make two much 
waste by not running all the yarn 
from the bobbins. In some mills 
where strict discipline is not main- 
tained, I have seen the spoolers break 
out a dozen or more bobbins with yarn 
still on them in order to avoid fre- 
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quent stopping of the machine and 
thus gain time and profit for them- 
selves at a serious loss to the mill. 
lhe observant and faithful overseer 
does not allow such a waste of good 
material. 

lhe dressers sometimes produce too 
much waste by not running the yarn 
closely off the spools, and by failing 
to leave a round to run on to the reel 
when changing patterns. 

In starting warps in the looms, the 
fixers should exercise care to start as 
near the end of the warp as possible, 
and not waste half a yard or more 
before getting in the pick. The 
weaver should weave as closely to the 
end as possible in finishing the warp. 
The careful tying of the warp to the 
apron by the dresser, and a careful 
spreading of the warps at the start of 
beaming will help out in this matter. 

In some mills the carelessness of 
the weavers is a source of much loss 
by the needless waste of filling yarn. 
There is no place in the mill that re- 
quires more careful attention of an 
observant overseer to avoid needless 
expense. The weaver is always eager 
to get off a good yardage, and often 
overlooks other interests to this end. 
Through failure to run all the yarn 
from the filling bobbin, the loss is 
amazing when considered in connec- 
tion with the work of a fully equipped 
weaving room. 

Some mills weigh the waste made 
weekly from each loom. By this 
means a check may be put upon waste 
accumulation, and at the same time 
a rivalry that is greatly to the bene- 
fit of the mill arises between weavers. 
The overseer is enabled to determine 
the amount that should result per 
loom on any particular grade of work, 
and will be better able to determine 
the individual results in his room. 

So far as is possible, the different 
kinds and grades of this sort of waste 
should be kept separate, and, when 
garnetted, can be utilized by being 
put into similar mixtures, the same as 
in the case of the clean card waste. 
Where the filling is chiefly of only 
one or two kinds, it is well to have 
filling-waste receptacles for each kind, 
with an extra one for such as is un- 
avoidably mixed, as is the case when 
pick-outs occur. This mixed waste 
can be garnetted with stock that will 
require redyeing. 

The waste produced in the finishing 
room consists of headings and shear, 
gig, and mill flocks. Where goods are 
flocked in finishing, the shear and gig 
flocks may be run through a flock- 
cutter to the correct fineness and may 
be used in flocking. Otherwise, they 
can be sold to the waste dealer. The 
mill flocks are of little value, but may 
be dried and sold for what they will 
bring. The headings may be re- 
worked by the use of the rag picker 
and card, or the garnett machine. As 
a rule they are mixed and require 
redyeing. 


National Felt Mattress Co., Utica, 
N. Y., which recently purchased plant 
and business of the Utica Bedding Fac- 
tory, has completed improvements which 
will allow an output of 300 mattresses 
daily. 
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Fancy effects produced by the well known 
floating pattern system. The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be arranged to con- 
trol either the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. ‘Two-color stockings can be knit 
with plain sole and high heel. 


Attachments for producing the fancy effects 
can easily be thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stockings, as with 
any HH, K or B machine. 
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Record of Seconds 


Inspector Indicates Cause, Thus 
Allowing Check-Up 
By Harry E. Kaemmer 

It is generally the rule that when 
a faulty garment comes through, the 
inspector or examiner shall stamp it 
“Second,” and it shall be passed along 
to be sold to the first buyer of odd lots 
or seconds who happens to come 
along. Many manufacturers feel that 
too much expense would be incurred 
in handling if an effort were to be 
made to reclaim it as a first. It is 
often the case that when seconds go 
through they will be allowed to ac- 
cumulate for a month or more. At 
the end of this time, the mill superin- 
tendent will probably note that the 
percentage of seconds is high; but he 
will be unable to find the cause with- 
out going to a lot of trouble. 

The writer has found it to be a good 
plan to have the inspectors mark each 
garment, showing in what way it is 
defective. It is an easy matter to do 
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Ticket Which Is Checked by Inspector 
to Indicate Defect 














this by making use of a ticket such as 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Very little time is consumed, as 
the inspector merely makes a check 
mark or cross after the item which 
describes the defect. Before these 
garments are sent to the stock room, 
the superintendent or head of the de- 
partment looks them over to see if it 
is worth while to reclaim any of them. 
In this manner a record is kept as to 
the number of seconds due to faulty 
knitting, to sewing, and to oil spots, 
dirt, ete., and the superintendent will 
be enabled to see where it is necessary 
to concentrate his efforts toward a re- 
duction of seconds. 





Silk Prospects Good 


Prospects for a good silk business 


during the forthcoming fall and 
Winter are excellent, according to 
Paul H. Bonner, vice-president and 
general manager of the StehliSilks 
Corp. The very conditions which 
have made business difficult for the 
Past ine months will operate to im- 
Prove it measurably. This is because 
the nd-to-mouth buying policy has 
force’ dress silk manufacturers to re- 
duce production and to study style 
and «lor more acutely than ever be- 
tore. The result of this policy will 
be t have the proper style and color 
avail ble for the consumer when 
nee 
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Irregularity in Woolen Ply Yarn 





Determining Degree of Variation—How a Standard of Uni 
formity May Re Derived to Eliminate Disputes 


NVESTIGATIONS to the 
cause and degree of irregularity in 
woolen two-ply yarns are described 
by H. M. Williams, British Wooien 
and Worsted Research 


as 


Association 


scholar, in a recent issue of The 
Journal of the Textile Institute. The 
work was instigated following an 
examination of uneven fabric. 

A difficulty arose, explains Mr. 
Williams, as to whether these marl 
yarns were as uniform as could be 
obtained. This is a very important 


point; and it seemed desirable to ex- 
amine a number of yarns with a view 
to arriving at some conclusions with 
regard to uniformity of twist yarns. 
It is quite obvious that in such an in- 
vestigation it would be necessary to 
examine a large number of yarns in 
different sizes before 
be made to set up standards. This 
would be a matter for investigation 
and agreement by a committee repre- 
senting manufacturers, and the pres- 
ent results only indicate the variation 


any attempt could 


number of tests performed, amount 
of samples tested, etc., can be made 
a matter of choice, wnich will depe.d 
upon the degree of accuracy required, 
and this is best obtained from a purely 
statistical examination. In practical 
work, where faults arise and have w 
be investigated, these detailed 
aminations are not always possible or 
desirable, and the test must be made 
to suit the material. Further, in many 
practical problems, allowance need 
not be made for tests which are very 
far removed from the average, since 
in such cases the defect is usually 
rather obvious and needs test to 
show its presence. Another factor 
which cannot be overlooked in sub- 
mitting results is that these must be 
understood by the men who should 
use them. 

In obtaining our results, a series of 
yarns of “33/33 cut” (i. e., two-ply, 
3,300 yds. per Ib.) was taken and clas- 
sified into two groups. One series was 
examined by a number of 
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in one series of yarns together with 
some conclusions derived therefrom. 
A very important point with regard 
to such work is a method of inter- 
preting results. A considerable 
amount of work has_ been in 
recent years on the question, and much 
discussion has arisen as to the value of 
the work performed. 


done 


Detailed Work Unnecessary 

The must dealt with 
from two standpoints, however; viz., 
the purely scientific and the factory. 
In the former case it is true that the 


subject be 


Results of 300- Readings on Yarn No 
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facturers, and it was generally agreed 
that the yarns were as uniform as 
could be produced in practice. An- 
other set of yarns was obtained which 
showed greater irregularities, and all 
the samples were tested for twist. As 
the greatest irregularity in this type 
of yarn is usually observed in portions 
of half-inch length, it was decided to 
measure the turns per cm. 

As machine at present on the 
market can carry out these tests with 
sufficient rapidity, we decided to lay 
out lengths of under 
tension the turns through 


no 


yarn 
and count 


constant 


TABLE II. 


l 2 
4-1 44) 
9-7 8-4 
8-6 9-9 
113 114 
169 126 
18 60 


Yarn 
Mean . 
Irregularity ... 
Sub-mean 
Readings above mean 


Readings below mean 


Readings on the mean 


Probable error 
seryation) ... 


Probable error (mean) 
Co-efficient of uniformity 


(single ol 
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8-71 
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a magnifying glass. For this pur- 
pose, of course, only marl yarns made 
of contrasting colors could be used; 
but as these show up the irregularities 
better than others, and as, moreover, 
it was from this class of yarns that 
the faulty cloths were made, it was 
decided to use three for our investi- 
gation. 


Accurate Results Obtained 


Lengths of one, two, and three 
meters were measured I cm. at a time, 
and the degree of accuracy obtain- 
able by this method of measurement 
is shown by the fact that the total 
number of turns per one meter, ob- 
tained by summing our results and by 
counting directly, never differed by 
more than two turns, or an error of 
4%. The length of yarn tested was 
chosen so that in some cases at least 
one, and in others at least two, “mule 
draws” of the single yarn would be 
included. From the results, how- 
ever, it could be seen that this length 
iS unnecessary. 

To check the results further, three- 
meter lengths were taken from dif- 
ferent portions of a yarn, and twists 
per cm, in these were measured. The 
general results were the same, so that 
it appeared certain that the results 
contained a fair summary of the turns 
per cm. in any length of the yarn. As 
it was thought that there might be a 
certain uniformity in the occurrence 
of high and low twist, the results were 
first graphed as obtained. The curves 
only showed a very rough approxima- 
tion to a sine curve, with high and low 
peaks distributed irregularly. Ex- 
amples of the readings obtained are 
shown in Table I. 


Coefficient of Uniformity 


An attempt was then made to com- 
pare the yarns by the determination 
of the coefficient of uniformity, etce., 
and for this purpose the results of 
seven yarns, some better than others, 
were chosen. These are shown in 
Table II along with various other fac- 
tors. From these it would be very 
difficult to choose the better yarns, al- 
though from the appearance of the 
yarns some are obviously better than 
others. Any result based upon the 
mean of such tests does not actually 
convey a picture of the condition of 
the material. 

The frequency curves (Fig. 1) of the 
seven yarns, however, supply all the 
information that is necessary, and it 
was decided to tabulate the results in 
a form which is at once simple and 
readily understood. As our intention 
was to give a fair statement of the 
of variation in twist the 
yarn, the frequency of the readings 
was plotted against the turns per cm. 
From the graphs obtained, it is evident 


degree in 


that, in each of the good yarns. the 
frequency number of the figure of 
maximum occurrence is fairly high. 
In to for experimental 
error, readings differing by not more 
than o.1 on either side of this figure 
were added to the frequency number 
above, and this new total expressed as 
a percentage of all the results. This 
allowance 0.1 turns per cm. on 


order allow 


of 
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can help 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 
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Fig. 1. 


either side of the figure of maximum 
occurrence, i. e., a total variation of 
0.5 turn per inch, can be made with- 
out any serious error. 


Manufacturer’s Requirements 


These results show at a glance all 
that is required in the factory, be- 
cause the manufacturer only requires 
to know (a) the figure of maximum 
occurrence and the value of its fre- 
quency; and (b) the magnitude of 
deviation from this figure. This takes 
into account dispersion, etc., but with- 
out bringing these to a given figure 
and then having to supply an explana- 
tion as to what is meant by the terms. 
It appears more cumbrous than some 
of the other methods suggested, but 
in bringing the whole results down 
to a single percentage figure, we do 
not get a true picture of the condi- 
tion of the yarn. The two factors are 
both necessary and the latter is even 
more important than the former, as 
defects are more frequently caused by 
large variations in twist than by num- 
erous small variations. 

It appears, from the results so far 
obtained on a number of different 
yarns, that it would be possible to 
arrive at a certain standard of uni- 
formity. The adoption of a standard 
of this description in textiles would go 
far towards bringing about a high 


Frequency Curves 


standard of manufacture and would 
certainly place on a better basis the 
numerous disputes arising as to what 
is, or is not, a fair piece of work- 
manship on the part of the spinners, 
weavers, etc., and thus relieve the 
sellers of many unfair claims. 





Foresees More Wool Growing 
in Texas 


Austin, Texas.—In his August 
report, H. H. Schutz, Texas statis- 
tician of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, division of crop and live- 
stock estimates, says of the sheep and 
goat industry: 

“Late rains improved the sheep and 
goat range in July and no change is 
reported in the condition of sheep, 
though the condition of goats declined 
slightly. Lambs are making an 
average growth with indications that 
not so many will be culled out from 
the flocks, but that they will be re- 
tained to increase the wool produc- 
tion.” 

Continuing, the report says: ‘ ‘Do- 
mestic wool prices have shown some 
strength and are expected to show a 
rising tendency during the next six 
months, although no considerable in- 
crease is expected. mills 
have a hand-to-mouth pol- 


Domestic 
followed 
icy this year.” 


TABLE III. 
Suggested method tor recording the results— 


Yarn 
(b) 69-72, 
(a) 39-32, 
(b) 60-79, 
No. 3—(a) 31-3, 
(b) 68-7°, 
No. 4—(a) 280°, 
(b) 720°, 
No. 5—(a) 310°, 
(b) 69-0°,, 
No. 6—(a) 17-7% 
(b) 14-7%, 
(c) 676°, 


Yarn No. 2- 
Yarn 
Yarn 
Yam 
Yarn 


Yarn No. 7—(b) 20-3% 
(c) 79-79, 


No. 1—(a) 30-3°%, of the readings show 3-9 to 4-1 turns per cm 
vary from 3-0 to 5-7 turns per cm.- 





Omitting (a) 


show 3-9 to 4-1 turns per cm. 
vary from 3-0 to 5-7 turns per cm 
3-9 


omitting (a). 
to 4-1 turns per cm 


vary from 3-0 to 5-6 turns per cm.—omitting (a) 


show 3-9 to 4-1 turns per cm. 
vary from 3-0 to 5-8 turns per cm.—omitting (a) 
show 3-0 to 4-1 turns per cm. 
vary from 2:8 to 5-8 turns per cm.—omitting (a) 
show 4-9 to 5-1 turns per cm. 
show 5-9 to 6-1 turns per cm 
vary from 40 to 7-0 turns per cm.—omitting 


(a) and. (6). 


show 5-9 to 6-1 turns per cm. 
vary trom 4-3 to 8-0 turns per cm.—omitting (6) 
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Gaining Confidence of Employes 





Kind Acts 


and Personal 


Contact Overcome Animosity 


By Harry § 


recently I accepted a 


UITE 
Q position in a mill as production 
manager and superintendent. My 
predecessor had been discharged on 
account of inefficiency in manage- 
ment. | found the following 
ditions in existence: production costs 
and overhead expenses very high, and 
the quality of merchandise not up to 
the standard expected. The former 
superintendent had evidently followec 
the lines of least resistance, and had 
been very lenient in the handling of 
help, at the expense of the owners. 

However, in so doing, he had made 

many loyal personal friends among 

the workers. 

Conditions in this mill were as bad 
I had ever come across. As soon 
I entered the workroom I could 

almost feel a spirit of enmity in the 

atmosphere. The expressions on the 
countenances of the employes told me 
that I was looked on as an enemy 
and an intruder. The feeling existed 
that I had been brought there to cut 
piece work and labor rates. Labor of 

a desirable nature scarce, and 

production was needed to take care of 

orders. 

The first day I was on the job, 
several dozen garments that had been 
intentionally clipped with a pair of 
scissors and damaged beyond repair 
came through. It was impossible to 
detect who had done the clipping. 
However, by inspecting after every 


con- 


as 


as 


was 


operation this was soon stopped, bui 
the mental attitude of the workers re- 
mained unchanged. 
Everything seemed 
Production lagged, and the work did 
not improve in quality. I knew that 
something must be done. Of course 
I could have discharged a large num- 
ber of the workers and taken the loss 
of labor turnover, but I felt that there 
were other means of gaining a quality 
production. The only alternative left 
was to thoroughly diagnose the prob 


to go wrong. 


lem before me, and then endeavor to 
solve it. Here was a real case of the 
in business. 
Accident Provides Opening 
The next day an incident which | 


human element 


have alwavs felt 
portant part in helping me win my 
battle occurred mill. An 
ploye injured the knitting 
the of his 

The result was that 
his arm was bruised and broken. In 
stead of calling a taxicab or hired car, 
I personally accompanied him to a 
physician, and then took him home. 
I informed his wife that all expenses 
would be taken care of by the com- 
pany, and that his would be 
paid while he was away from work. 
I spent a good bit of time at his home 
and made many inquiries as to his 
welfare. Many of his friends also 
visited him, and in a few days a 
change in the attitude of the workers 


1 
played a very im 


in the em 


was in 


i 7 
room when sleeve blouse 


caught in a belt. 


wages 


). Kaemmer 


toward me noticeable. By one 
humanitarian act I had gained 
confidence of many of the workers. 
I then realized that if I could gain 
the confidence of those under me, my 
difficulties would disappear and I 
would be in a position to rebuild the 
organization. 

While I had never believed in being 
intimate with workers in the mill, I 
decided to take a long chance in an 
effort to get results. I selected with 
great care the material on which to 
work, which in this case was an em- 
ploye in the knitting department and 
the machinist in the sewing depart- 
ment. I came in contact with them as 
much as possible, and one day when 
I thought the time was ripe, I in- 
vited them to attend the theatre with 
me. They accepted the invitation and 
the result was that I had gained the 
confidence of two workers who could 
be used as a wedge to pry into the 
feelings of the other workers. These 
two employes, on account of coming in 
contact with the other workers, were a 
big factor in helping me gain my 
end. I gained their confidence, and 
they continually told their fellow- 
workers that the impressions formed 
about me were all wrong. The 
spreading of this propaganda soon 
changed the attitude of the workers 
and the rest was easy. 


was 


the 





Reforestation to Protect Water 
Supply 

ATLANTA, GA.—The State Forestry 
Department is to undertake the re- 
forestation of 3,600 acres of land be- 
longing to the Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
which company has begin the opera 
tion of a new $3,000,000 cotton mill, 
Work will begin 
at once in developing a model forest 
on this large tract. 

Through a cooperative agreement 
with the State Forestry 
the company to turn 
State department, the 
forming a watershed of two creeks in 

that a model might be 
developed the protection of the 
water supply for the mill and village. 
The entire cost of the project is to be 


near Gainesville. 


Department, 
to 


acres 


is over the 


3,600 
order forest 
for 


borne by the Chicopee company, it 1s 

said. 

Show Cotton Manufacture to 

Work Clothes Salesmen 
SHERMAN, TEXAS. The Pool 

Manufacturing Company, makers of 

work clothing, held a dealer-sales- 


men’s convention, which was attended 
by 100 dealer-salesmen guests and at 
which Carl L. Pool read a paper by 
C. P. Burney, of New York, 
“From Cotton Field to Consumer.” 
A demonstration showing the manu- 
facture of work clothes was conducted 
by P. W. Lawther, assisted by five 
young women employes of the Pool 
plant. 


on 
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— 3s _ CONTROLLED BY 
CONTROLLED BY ‘ YARN GUIDES ON 
NIB-JACKS ALL OTHER MACHINES 





Are you absolutely ‘assured, of perfectly tapered 
reinforced pointed Heels, with your 
present equipment? 


‘There is no assurance of perfect work unless there is positive control of each 
needle. 

The “BANNER” Nib-Jack Pointed Heel machine is the only circular knit ma- 
chine that absolutely controls each needle independently. By their use you are 
absolutely free from any infringement, confident of better work, less seconds, 
greater production and more profits. 


A glance at the above illustration will show you the marked contrast between 
the Pointed Heels made on ‘“‘-BANNER” Nib-Jack machines and those of all 
other makes using other methods. 





Tran, man® 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 








—— See Also —— 
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New Synchronous Motor 


For Low-Speed Machinery—Are- 
Welded Construction 

\ new low-speed synchronous 

motor, called type HR, has recently 


been placed on the market by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


This motor is claimed by the makers 
to be an exceedingly modern and 
highly developed drive for slow-speed 
machinery where direct connection is 
applicable. While arc-welding has 
been used to some extent in West- 
inghouse motors for fifteen years, it 
reaches its greatest application in 
this motor. Its parts have been spe- 
cially designed for ease in handling 
and ease in assembling in the field. 
This motor has been designed for 
high efficiency at all loads within its 
normal operating range. High eff- 





Type HR Low-Speed, Arc-Welded, Syn- 
chronous Motor 


ciency at fractional loads is a great 
power saver, since few applications 
require the maximum output of the 
motor. The excitation has been mate- 
tially reduced, thus increasing the 
efficiency and cutting operating costs. 
A difference of 1% in efficiency on a 
200-hp. motor running 24 hours a 
day for 250 days a year means a dif- 
ference of $250 with power at 3 cents 
a kw. 

A starting torque of 50% and a 
pull in torque of 40% are features of 
this new motor. The higher the 
starting torque, the quicker the motor 
will come up to normal running syn- 
chronous speed. The disturbance on 
the line is correspondingly reduced. 
This high torque is also a valuable 
asset under such unusual conditions 
as starting a machine while it is still 
new and stiff or after it has been 
standing idle for a considerable time. 

Low-speed motors naturally have 
very little windage effect, so that 
cooling is effected largely by radia- 
tion. As heat has a deteriorating 
effect on insulation, a cool running 
motor will have a long life. The 
shane of the rotor arms in this new 
motor is such that a large amount 
of air is set in motion. This cooling 
air is so directed that it not only 
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passes through the stator coils but it 
also passes over a large area of the 
stator laminations as well. 

A means of varying the flywheel 
effect is another feature of the new 
motor. By means of different-weight 
rings bolted to the rotor rim, six 
possible values of flywheel effect are 
available. 

This motor is particularly desir- 
able for driving refrigeration ma- 
chines and air compressors, although 
in the coupled type it is equally de- 


sirable for driving Jordans, pulp- 
grinders, pumps, and other  slow- 


speed machinery. 


Loom Makes Two Sheds 


Invention Claimed to Double Pro- 
duction of Open Fabric 

A loom which forms two sheds in 
the warp at one time and allows two 
picks to be inserted simultaneously 
has been developed by Walter Nico- 
let, an engineer of Leipzig, Germany. 
It is suitable only for fabric of low 
set, such as cheese cloth, jute cloth, 
etc. 

The harnesses of the ordinary 
loom are replaced by combs with eye- 
lets, as shown in Fig. 1. The shuttle 
passes through the “closed” shed on 
a stationary lay, the filling being 
beaten up by an open reed. The sec- 
ond or “open” shed is located behind 
the harness combs, and the top and 
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bettom of this shed do not alter their 


positions, except to separate a little 
more when the second pick is to be 
brought forward to the fell of 
cloth, as shown in Fig. 2. 


the 
This sec- 
ond pick is inserted at the same time 
the first pick is inserted, by 
of a yarn eye-or “shuttle” guided by 
a fixed tube. The varn for this sec- 
ond pick is drawn from a stationary 
spool. 


means 


The movement of the harness 
combs is only sufficient to permit the 
passage of the second pick between 
them and hence takes but little time 
as compared with the harnesses of 
ordinary looms. The open reed moves 
through a very short are. To these 
facts is largely due the high produc- 
tion of the loom, which is claimed to 
be twice that of an ordinary loom. 


New Graham Trucks 
Six-Cylinder, Two-Ton Model in 
Three Types 
truck division 
Inc., are introducing 
a new line of trucks. They feature 


Graham Bros., the 


sros., 


of Dodge 


a fast and powerful six-cylinder, 
two-ton chassis, available in three 
types. Introduction of the six-cylin- 


der, two-ton truck and improvements 
in the present line of fours in three- 
quarter, one, and and one-half 
ton capacities constitute a step for- 
ward in truck design. 


one 


Tube to guide 
Shuftle. for 
Open Reed 


Open Shed 


SHED HAS BEEN OPENED TOWARDS FABRIC 





Fig. 2. 
Loom Which Inserts Two Filling Picks Simultaneously 
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st 
cm 
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Quick acceleration and_ braking, 


and the tast service of these new 
trucks on the open road, are said to 
be comparable to fine passenger 
cars. A four forward speed trans- 
mission in the new two-ton chassis 
assures surplus pulling ability for 


emergencies and makes possible mod- 


erate engine speed for fast, long 
runs. 
The seven-bearing crankshaft is 


an important feature for the rugged 
service demanded in motor truck 
operation. It weighs 69 Ibs. and is 
machined all Connecting rods 
of chrome-vanadium steel and pistons 
of light alloy give the strength and 
desired in the 


over. 


modern motor 


snap 
truck. 
Lockheed 


internal-expanding 


hydraulic — four-wheel 
brakes built tor 
heavy service provide quick and posi- 
tive braking and make this truck par- 
ticularly control. These 
brakes are automatically equalized, 
largely eliminating the necessity of 
making even the simple mechanical 
adjustment provided for each indi- 
vidual brake. An automatic supply 
tank is directly incorporated into the 
unit containing the master cylinder 
so that the system is kept full at all 
times. 

In addition to the hydraulic brakes, 
the hand lever operates a_ propeller 
shaft brake so that a positive mechani- 
cal locking brake is provided for use 
when the truck is parked. The whole 
brake system is very rugged through- 
out, highly simplified as a whole, and 
scientifically mounted. 

Another important feature of these 
six-cylinder trucks is that they can 
be had with various axle gear ratios 
which are optional with the pur- 
The axle gear ratio repre- 
sents the number of revolutions of 
the engine crankshaft corresponding 
to one revolution of the rear wheels 
in high gear. The axle is furnished 
in three ratios—5.1 to 1; 5.667 to I, 
and 6.375 to 1, the first giving the 
fastest vehicle and the last the slow- 
est for the same engine speed. The 
choice in axle gear ratios makes it 
possible to give better service to the 
owner by careful consideration of his 
power requirements. 


easy to 


chaser. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Bossin’ driving shaft for winding 
frames and its bearing arrangement. 
1,638,060. W. Reiners and G. Kaw- 


lisch, Munich, Germany. Assigned to 
W. Schlafhorst & Co., Munich, Ger- 
many. 

BRAIDING carrier. 1,638,455. A. 
sen, Winthrop, Mass. 
Zenith Thread Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Drier felt, Asbestos. 1,638,721. E. V. 
Asten, Eupen, Belgium. 

DyeInc, Obtaining fast-colored  dis- 
charges on fast. 1,638,475. W. Cot- 
ton, Hochst-on-the-Main, Germany. 
Assigned to Grasse!li Dyestuff Corp., 
New York. 


Peter- 
Assigned to 
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Brinton machines occupy the position of recognized 
leadership by reason of their time-tested powers of 
production. 


We will be glad to furnish information of 
our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


H. 


South America 


li Esq. Pozas, Buenos Aires, 

Australia Argentine Republic. 

J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, Chien aud utes 
FOREIGN AGENTS , 

Melbourne. , Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking Road, 


Shanghai, China. 





Santiago Scotto, 15 de Novumbre 1899, 
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Ripple Effect on Broadcloth 
lechnical Editor : 

| have been a reader of your Ques- 
tion and Answer page for a good 
many years and appreciate that your 


services must be very helpful. 1 am 
taking the liberty of enclosing a 
broadcloth sample which you will note 
has a wave effect. 

\t this mill we have made a great 
many broadcloths, but they have all 
had a high luster, regular straight 
broadcloth finish. On this particular 
sample enclosed, the wave effect seems 
tc be a feature that our particular 
party in New York desires. Appar- 
ently there is some little trick in 
finishing these with this wave effect. 
If you could suggest anything that 
would help us in this particular case, 
it would be greatly appreciated by the 
writer. (6189) 

Probably the best machine to use 
for producing a ripple effect on broad- 
cloth is the chinchilla machine. In- 
stead of rolling the nap into nubs, a 
change is made in the motion of the 
machine so that it affords a wave. 
The goods are run wet and at a high 
rate of speed. The head is made to 
traverse very slowly, and corduroy or 
carpet may be successfully used at the 
top platen. The follower is given a 
straight back and forward motion by 
the proper use of eccentrics. After 
the goods have been rippled and dyed, 
the nap is laid very softly with a brush 


gig, just enough to smooth it down. 


lf you do not have a chinchilla 
machine, you may obtain the ripple or 
wave effect by the use of an eccentric 
attachment on a single gig. The work 
is very slow and no doubt only two 
pieces per day may be obtained from 
me machine. The goods should be 
run dripping wet; in fact, a perforated 
pipe should be run over in front of the 
gig and water 


the 
Lilt 


allowed to run during 
entire process of gigging. The 
gig should average about 168 r.p.m. 
This speed will increase the cylinder 
oscillations, which is very necessary 

produce the desired effect. Speed 
ind plenty of water will show the re 


* * ® 


Chafe Marks on Silk Goods 
lechnical Editor: 

Ve have considerable trouble with 

silk goods, especially satins, com- 
ing in from the dyers with chafe 
ks. Some of the pieces show only 
light chafes, and we wonder if these 
could not be removed or at least some- 
thing done so that they will not show 
up so badly. Anything you can advise 
Wil be very much appreciated. 

(6202) 

are sure that the marks 
wn are really chafe marks, it is 


(uite possible that the dyehouse can 


mM 


you 
} 


s 
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improve on the appearance of the silk. 
The next question to solve is where 
the chafe marks first appear, whether 
out of the dye machine or out of the 
extractor. If the pieces are dyed in 
an open tub with a winch, the winch 
should be covered with a piece of 
cotton cloth. An important point to 
observe is that there should be always 
enough liquor in the dye bath to prop- 
erly float the batch of silk; otherwise 
the pieces are apt to become caught 
and the winch to revolve, causing the 
marks. Next, it is quite important to 
see that all boxes and baskets, into 
which the silk may be run, do not have 
any sharp edges. These edges should 
also be covered with cloth. If the 
pieces are dyed in a jig, examine all 
rollers for rough places. 

In other words, to get rid of chafe 
marks, examine the dyeing and finish- 
ing machines for rough places and be 
sure there is enough dye liquor in the 
dyeing machine to float the pieces 
easily so that they will not drag either 


on the bottom of the dye box or on the 
winch. 


‘ = 


Holes in Rayon Fabric After 
Bleaching 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of 
viscose silk which we have bleached 
with sodium peroxide, and you will 
notice numerous small holes in it. We 
should be much obliged if you would 
kindly give us your opinion as to the 
cause of these holes. We are doing a 
considerable amount of bleaching 
lately of this make of artificial silk, 
but unfortunately of no other kind 
with which we could compare it. 

On several we have 
bleached about 12 pieces per batch, 
and on completion have found one out 
of the 12 with 20 to 30 of these small 
holes. In all cases there is no dis 
coloration around the hole which is 
noticeable when iron has come in con 
tact with peroxide. This discounts 
the theory of the presence of iron. 
Our formulas are as follows: 


occasions 


Bleaching bath for tr00 Ibs. of 
goods—Concentration of bath, 200 
gals. 

Hydrogen _ peroxide, 100-vol. 
strength: 8 pts. peroxide entered at 
140° F. after making bath slightly 
alkaline with silicate of soda and 


allowed to remain over night. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Sodium peroxide: 
12 lbs. sulphuric acid. Sodium per- 
oxide (approximately 10 Ibs.) is 
sprinkled into bath until acid is neu- 
tralized. Then bath is made slightly 
alkaline with silicate of soda, using 
litmus papers indicators. Goods 
are bleached at temperature of 140° 
F. 

The reels, vats, water supply, etc., 
have all been carefully checked up. 
Hydrogen peroxide has been sub- 
stituted for the sodium product with 
the same results, and we still fail to 
detect the real case of the trouble. 

(6196) 

We would advise your taking this 
trouble up with the people from whom 
you are buying the varn. Your pro- 
cess of bleaching the cloth is good 
in every respect, and the fault is ap- 
parently not yours. It is due, the 
writer believes, to the presence of 
calcium and magnesium salt deposits 
on the yarn during some stage of its 
manufacture, these salts being in the 
water used by the rayon manufacturer. 
This fact has been conclusively 
proved in other cases to cause a hole 


of this nature. 
x * x 


Trouble with Selvage on Cot- 
ton-Wool Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable trouble 
with the selvages in a fabric which 
we make. The fabric is a two and 
two weave using 16/1 cotton warp, 
wool filling, and 40 ends of 20/2 as 
selvages. The selvage does not roll, 
but breaks and felts down. In one 
piece 20 vds. may be fine; then there 


Approximately 


as 


is a single. Sometimes the selvage 
breaks double. Some pieces may 
come through fairly good. Pieces 


from the same loom may be good or 
bad, and we thought that this showed 
that the trouble is in the beaming. 
Try as we will, nothing seems to 
eliminate the trouble. Bagging does 
not help the selvage as it does in a 
2 and 1 We are using at 
present a weave for one sel 
vage which has given the best results. 
\ few vears ago made a similar 
cloth using 30/2 throughout and a re 
verse twill We had no 


weave 
basket 


we 


for sely age. 


trouble whatever with this selvage 
\ 30/2 selvage reverse twill on this 


cloth makes almost impossible to 
dry. We are enclosing a sample show- 
ing how 
Any light 
subject v 


hee 
nas 


the selvage broken 
that you can shed on this 
vill be greatly appreciated. 
(6201 ) 


You are correct in laving your 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets. 


etc., are especially invited as well as an 


inquiries must be accompanied 
as an evidence of good faith. 


will not be discl 


y legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
The identity of those seekng information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a = ee 
any expense curred. 
Letters 


the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains 


a request that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


G 
the Technical Editor, 


trouble to the beaming or 
The selvage is too tight. Dressing 
slacker or running a piece of paper a 
little wider than the selvage with the 
on the beam would help. 
Reeding the selvage looser than the 
base is also done in some cases where 
the selvage shows a tendency to 
tighten up in the fulling. 
x * * 


Diameter of Dresser Cylinder 
Technical Editor: 

What are the relative merits of the 
dresser cylinder of large diameter vs. 
the cylinder of small diameter? We 
are particularly interested in its appli- 
cation to jute yarn, but, nevertheless, 
we would be glad to obtain informa- 
tion, if possible, in connection with 
cotton yarn. (6199 ) 

The first main point in favor of the 
cylinder of larger diameter is the ad- 
ditional drying surface, which permits 
higher yarn speed and larger produc- 
tion. Larger production in turn 
lowers the cost per pound of slashing. 
Second, a heavier sheet of yarn can be 
dried on the larger cylinder than on 
the smaller one at the same speed. 
Third, a heavier size mixture can be 
used. 

Some builders claim a cylinder of 
seven-foot diameter has given the best 
results and so have adopted that size 
as standard. If more drying surface 
is needed, it is the writer’s opinion 
that by adding another five-foot cylin- 
der to the machine better results can 
be obtained than by increasing the 
diameter of the single cylinder. 

x * * 


To Establish Hosiery Mill 
Technical Editor: 

We are contemplating establishing a 
hosiery mill in a small town that has 
no trained help. We believe it is more 
difficult to begin operating a mill on 
half-hose than on ladies’ hose under 
these circumstances. In view of the 
above fact, we have decided that if we 
can find the right line of ladies’ hose 
to begin manufacturing, we will in- 
stall 50 machines and finishing equip- 
ment to take care of same; and after 
we have trained our help to operate 
the 50 machines on a day run we can 
then operate our knitting machines 
day and night and increase our finish 


ing department to take care of the ad 


dressing 


selvage 


ditional production in day. We pre 
fer to begin operating on something 
that is staple, and if you can give us 
any advice on what line of ladies’ 
hose would be advisable to begin 
operating on, we shall appreciate 
this favor. (6198) 


The fact that your inquiry does not 
mention whether you choose to make 
cotton, wool, rayon, or silk stockings, 
makes: it a difficult one to answer. In 
the first place, the assumption that 
ladies’ hose would be easier is with- 
out doubt correct. With untrained 
help it would be best not to attempt 
to make too fine hosiery, as it is 
rather difficult for green help—even 
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Questions and Answers—Continued 


with good fixers to keep the knitting 
machines in running condition. We 
would suggest that it would be best to 
use either 200- or 220-needle, 334-in. 
diameter machines, and that a medium- 
weight stocking be made. 

Phere is a line of mercerized hosiery 
made on machines of this type, and 
we feel that this might be a very satis- 
factory starting line. However, as 
mercerized yarn is more expensive 
than plain cotton yarn, it might seem 
best to go into a line of plain cotton 
stockings of this sort. The loss of 
material with untrained help would, 
of course, be least with the cheapest 
yarn. 

Further developments into rayon, 
especially rayon plated over cotton or 
wool, might be handled on these ma- 
chines; but the tendency, especially 
with the chiffon stocking of today, is 
towards considerably finer stockings 
than can be made on these machines. 
We would hardly advise starting on 
anything finer than 220-needle, 334-in. 
diameter machines. 

* * * 


Dyeing and Softening Silk- 
Rayon-Cotton Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending you several pieces of 
hosiery made of pure silk and rayon 
with mercerized cotton tops. These 
have been dyed in a paddle machine 
with the one-bath process. What is 
your opinion in regard to the softness 
and dull finish of these goods? What 
is your opinion in regard to the match 
of color between the cotton tops and 
silk mixtures? Could you suggest 
anything or any way that would im- 
prove these goods so that they would 
have a softer feel and a duller finish; 
also a more uniform match between 
the silk and cotton? (6186) 


These samples were examined very 
closely and it was noted that the 
unions were good in some cases and 
very bad in others. It is suggested 
that you get in touch with the firm 
from whom you are purchasing your 
dyestuffs and see that they are selling 
you the best dyes for obtaining good 
unions on your class of work. A 
good oil will soften these goods, using 
from 2 to 3% in the dyebath. The 
metallic luster may also be eliminated 


somewhat by use of the proper oils. 
ee. * 


Warp Streaks in Silk Crepe 
Technical Editor : 

_ We are being troubled in our manu- 
lacture of crepes with streaks in the 
warps which show up very plainly in 
the woven goods, both grege and 
dyed. We have been trying to elimi- 
nate these streaks by application of the 
best methods of which we are in- 
formed. We are taking much precau- 
tion in every operation, no matter 
how slight. 

First, we are using the best grade 
ot Japan 20/22 for warp. Second, 
We are using a good grade of emulsi- 
tying oil for soaking. In this process 
01 soaking, the skeins are opened fully 
and all soakings are made with ap- 
proximately the same proportions of 
oil and are left to soak the same 
lengths of time. 

n our winding operation, attention 
and speed are comparatively great 
enough so as to give solid and hard 





bobbins with an even tension through- 
out. In our warping operation the 
banks on the creels are kept as even 
as possible. 

The length of our warps is 800 
yds., and the spaces between sections 
are so small that they are indiscern- 
ible. In beaming these warps we have 
made sure to use plenty of beaming 
paper, so as to keep all ends tight and 
even. We have examined and found 
practically none of these streaks are 
due to harness or reed. We are en- 
closing a short sample in which you 
will see these same streaks that are 
giving us an enormous amount of 
trouble. Also a great loss must be 
taken, as you already know, from the 
sale of this grade of merchandise. 

(6184) 

The one yard in the grege submitted 
shows in the warp numerous streaks 
up and down. A careful examination 
shows that it is not due to any me- 
chanical defect in weaving, and can be 
attributed to two causes: 


The silk itself is rather uneven, 
and, though the construction is a 
standard 60/2/3, these streaks are 
noticeable to the naked eye. The 


sample submitted is, however, not any 
worse than the average goods around 
the market, as very few pieces will 
come from the loom absolutely even. 
When a few fine or heavy ends hap- 
pen to fall together it will show this 
defect, and we can see by analyzing 
the cloth that this defect is due to un- 
even stock. If the cloth was properly 
constructed, this uneven silk would 
not be so noticeable in the finished 
fabric. 

You are treading on very treacher- 
ous ground for the simple reason that 
this fabric in the grege measures only 
a scant 41% in., and was probably 
made not over 41% in., in the reed. 
If this cloth is to be weighted, this 
width is not sufficient, as the natural 
tendency for shrinkage is not given 
sufficient play. Even a pure-dye cloth 
of this construction should be made 
43 in. in the reed, and a similar con- 
struction for weighting should be 
43% in. in the reed. We therefore 
advise you to increase the width in the 
reed to at least 43, and this will help 
to overcome this streaky appearance 
in the warp which is now so notice- 
able. 





ERE’S a Long Island concern 

manufacturing textile soaps and 
oils. They needed an experienced 
salesman to sell their products to the 
New England mills. So they put the 
following ad in Textile World’s Clear- 
ing House: 


WANTED 


Experienced salesman for New England 


territory to specialize in Textile Soaps 
and Oils. State salary required, ex- 
perience and reference. Address Adv.— 
Textile World. 





Results in their own words: “We re- 
ceived 8 replies and were able to en- 
gage one of the eight who answered.” 
Perhaps you, too, need a salesman. 
Let the Clearing House help you. 





Cotton Yarn in Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking fabric, 
and we would be pleased if you would 
let us know the size and ply varn or 
varns which are used to manufacture 
it. Any information furnished us in 
regard to this fabric will be duly 
appreciated. (6204) 

The sample accompanying this in- 
quiry is so small that nothing very ac- 
curate can be determined from it. We 
have raveled short lengths of yarn 
totaling 12 yds. and weighed them to 
determine the counts. We have ex- 
amined the ply and single twist. but 
have not tested them because of the 
limited amount of material. 

The short lengths totaling 12 vds. 
weigh .094 gms., which is equivalent 
to 1.45 (15.43 grs—I gm.). 
Twelve vards weighing 1.45 grs. gives 
an equivalent count of 68.975. This 
is a two-ply cotton yarn and so will 
37.94/2. Probably 
tended for 140/2. 

The ply twist is quite hard, but that 
in the singles does not seem very hard. 
The direction of the ply twist is left; 
that is, the spiral is upward to the left. 
The direction of the single twist is 
right. 


Wooden Beam Heads and beams 
made by Allen Company, New Bedford, 
Mass., are described in a new catalog 
recently published by them. High-speed 
section beams, old-style section beams, 
repair staves, lease rods, loom-beam 
heads both for rope and gear let-offs, 
loom-beam barrels, sand rolls, cloth rol's, 
whip rolls, etc., are included. 

Standardization progress in a dozen 
major industries which is going forward 
at an encouraging rate is described in 
the 1927 issue of the year book of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, New York. This publication 
gives details of the working-out of speci- 
fications and codes covering all branches 
of industry from civil engineering and 
building trades to pulp and paper. A 
list of the standardization projects hav- 
ing an official status before the com- 
mittee, including standards already ap- 
proved, is included. 

Tramrail Conveyors are the subject 
of a new folder recently sent out by 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, O. This folder is composed 
almost entirely of reproductions of pho- 
tographs showing actual installations of 
conveyor equipment in widely diversified 
industries, with full descriptions of the 
installations accompanying the photo- 
graphs. 

Steam Jet Exhausters and Com- 
pressors are described and illustrated in 


oT 
grs. 


be this is in- 





Useful Catalogs 








the new 22-page Bulletin No. 4-E of the 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Phila. Pa. 
Charts and tables show capacities of 


exhausters operating under a variety of 
conditions. A list of the standard appli- 
cations for steam jet exhausters, and 
sketches showing where the exhausters 
are installed, are included. 

Conveyor Equipment of the tramrail 
type made by the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, O., is shown 
in another of the picture bulletins sent 





(1559) 5 


sut by this company. 
of overhead tramrail systems 
are shown and the installations described. 

Variable-Speed Transmission made 
by the Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., is the subject of Bulletin T-4075, 
which was recently mailed. A _ report 
by Paul J. Ziegelbaur, Hupp Motor Car 
Corp., on the operating comparison of 
variable-speed transmission and variable- 
speed motor is reprinted from /ndustrial 
Engineer, and the advantages of the 
variable speed transmission are 
enumerated. 

Split Ballbearings for line shaiting, 
made by the Split Ballbearing Corp., Leb- 
anon, N. H., are the subject of a very 
attractive and well-illustrated 22-page 
booklet recently mailed by this company. 
The advantages and economies of  ball- 
bearings are discussed, and a section of 
the catalog is devoted to instructions on 
the installation of the Lebanon split ball- 
bearings in various types of hangers, 
while illustrations show the operations 
carried out by a workman in installing 
them. 


\ variety of uses 


conveyor 


Reeves 


Reeves 


New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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TEXTILE Faprics, by 
son. Harper & 


386 pp. $5. 


George H. John- 
Bros., New York. 

To give to the launderer the textile 
information that has been collected by 
the research department of the Laundry- 
owners National Association and by the 
American Institute of Laundering since 
1921; to call the attention of textile 
manufacturer, converter, and retailer to 
the manner in which various types of 
fabrics are likely to wear and launder; 
and to make available a treatise dealing 
with fabrics more from a consuming than 
from a manufacturing viewpoint, were 
the author’s purpeses in preparing this 
volume. 

Commencing with complete discussions 
of the textile fibers themselves, he treats 
the subjects of weaving with relation to 
wear, rugs, knit goods and_ hosiery, 
bleaching the various textile fibers, dye- 
ing, printing, finishing, mechanical and 
chemical sources of damage to textiles, 
natural agencies destructive to fibers, tex- 
tile testing, and the conservation of tex- 
tiles in sequence. Photographs are used 
throughout the volume to illustrate the 
subject matter, and a great many tables 
are included to present data resulting 
from investigations. The book is very 
complete and should find its way into the 
reference library of every textile manu- 
facturer, dyer, bleacher, and finisher. 


Lake Ontario Power Corp., Water- 
town, N. Y., has asked permission of 
the State Public Service Commission to 
take over the assets and business of the 
Sodus (N. Y.) Power & Electric Corp., 
the Marion Power Co., of Sodus, and 
the property of the Preston Power 
Corp., of Atlanta, Steuben county. 


Carolina Power & Light Co, 
Raleigh, N. C., and the Appalachian 


Power Co., have now completed phys- 
ical connection of their lines, and power 
may flow from one system to the other 
as the need may arise. The connection 
makes possible operation as one system, 
and either concern may come to the aid 
of the other with power in case of 
emergency. 





HeD “Unit” Shipping Boxes— 


The Answer to Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying is the order of the day. Manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer and consumer are all measuring their “raw material” needs in terms of 
the immediate future. Small orders, placed more frequently, are the result. 


Necessarily this condition has forced many changes on the manufacturer—in his 
production methods, sales methods and shipping methods. 


The wholesaler and retailer no longer will buy in large quantities. They want 
small stocks that they can move quickly. And the easier these stocks are to 
handle, the better they like it. 


H & D “Unit” Shipping Boxes— packages that hold a natural sales unit 
of the product they carry—eliminate all unnecessary re-handling. For 
where the unit is one product to a box it need never be unpacked until 
it react es the final purchaser. Where the sales unit is more than one, 
the Shipping Box contains just the right amount to conveniently 
replenish counter stocks. There is no re-sorting or re-packing to eat 
up profits in unnecessary labor, floor space and storage space. And, 
too, when small quantities are required H & D “Unit” Shipping 
Boxes make it possible to ship them without breaking bulk. These 
are the reasons why manufacturers everywhere are finding H & D 
“Unit” Shipping Boxes a decided help in winning repeat orders. 


But there’s more to H & D “Unit” Shipping Boxes even than 
that, because of their lightness and their collapsible con- 
struction, they save money in packing room labor, in storage 

space costs, in freight costs and at the same time give 
your product better protection in transit. 


At your request an H & D package engineer will explain H & D 
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ERE’S a bit of proof 

thatthe H & DPackage 
Engineer knows packages: 
R. R. Van Hennik, Super- 
intendent of the Sterling 
Mills, Ilion, N. Y., says: 


“Changing market con- 
ditions resulted in a de- 
mand for smaller ship- 
ments, so that where we 
formerly shipped Sterling 
Sweaters in 12 dozen lots, 
we are now shipping them 
largely in 3 and 6 dozen 
lots. This forced us to seek 
a more economical packag- 
ing method than wood 
boxes, and we found the 
solution for our problem 
in Hinde & Dauch Corru- 
gated Fibre Boxes. 


“Unit’’ Shipping Boxes and design one for your particular needs. 
There will be no obligation. Write 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 


450 Decatur Street a 





























“é 





E Hinde & Dauch Package 
Engineers are very skillful 
in designing satisfactory pack- 
ages, and we can buy 4H & D 
3-dozen boxes at a lower cost 
than one 12-dozen wood box. 
This lower price rore than 
takes care of the extra handling 
in packing. In fact, we are 
packing the same number of 
sweaters in 2to4times as many 
boxes with no increase in pack- 
ing labor. The cost of packing 
small units in wood would be 
prohibitive, both in labor and 
in the cost of boxes. No in- 
crease in storage space has been 
necessary for the larger number 
of boxes. 


“Our customers make a saving 
through lower freight charges, 
because of the lighter weight 
of H & D boxes; and we are 
saving about 5% in packaging 
costs for boxes and labor.” 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

Profile Cotton Mill, Jacksonville, 
\la., has put into operation a new cot- 
ton gin. Two bales can be ginned at 
once and the output of the plant is about 
15 bales per hour. A cleaning oytfit im- 
proves the grade of soiled cotton. In 
addition to the modern ginning plant a 
Hancock cleaner is being installed for 
handling low grades, unopened bolls and 
damaged cotton. 


*Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
completed erection of its plant and ex- 


pects to start manufacturing about Feb. 
1, 1928. 


Morrillton, Ark. A shoe lace mill 
has definitely decided to move its plant 
from South Attleboro, Mass., to Morrill- 
ton, where a new plant will be erected 
soon. It will be operated under the name 
Acme Mfg. Co., according to report. 


Lavonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co., spinners of 
colored cotton yarns, will electrify its 


plant and drive its equipment with 
motors. Electric power will be pur- 
chased from Georgia Power Co. J. E. 


Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., are 
the engineers in charge. The mill has 
just completed a new opener room and 
installed a new Saco-Lowell cotton clean- 
ing machine and breaker picker. A 
Cocker high speed warper has also been 
put in the mill. New houses for em- 
ployes, and the village church have just 
been completed. 


Wales Textile Co., Mt. Holly, N. J., 
which started the manufacture of drap- 
ery .and furniture covering fabrics in 
Fairview St. last year, has an equipment 
of four broad looms. Product is sold 
through Harry .Goldstein, 211 Fourth 
Ave., New York. John G. Nack is 
president and Frank J. Nack, super- 
intendent. 


Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has per- 
fected plans for enlargement of its plant. 
Twenty-five new houses will also be 
erected. 


*Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
has awarded a number of miscellaneous 
contracts for the erection of its new 
bleachery including structural steel to the 
Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; cast iron columns and miscellane- 
s iron work, to the T. L. Talbert Iron 
Steel Co., Charlotte; and steel sash to 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, 
R I., are engineers. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. Announcement 
s been made of a new industry for this 
The new concern will represent a 
nnection between a local organization 
{ a well known northern firm, which 
s been engaged in the manufacture of 
sh cord, clothes lines, etc., for more 
50 years. The name of the firm, 
ich is to move its machinery to Rocky 
unt, was withheld when the announce- 
nt was made by R. L. Huffines, secre- 
y and treasurer of the Rockfish Mills, 
cky Mount. The work of perfecting 
local organization is actively going 
rward, and a charter is to be secured 


x 


} 





“Indicates previous mention of project. 


for a corporation with a capitalization of 


$125,000. The cordage mill will use city 
power. The plant will be located in the 


former Rocky Mount Hosiery Co. build- 
ing on the Nashville branch of the A. 
C. L. Railway. Alterations on the 
building are to start at once so that the 
machinery may be placed on arrival. 


*Greenville, S. C. Engineers are 
making surveys of the site of the dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plant and weave 
shed which Brandon Mills, Poinsett Mills 
and Woodruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills will 
build on Saluda River, ten miles north of 
Greenville near Travelers’ Rest, S. C. 
It is estimated that about $500,000 will 
be invested in this development by the 
three cotton mills of which Aug. W. 
Smith of Greenville, S. C., is president. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, are 
the engineers. 


Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., are 
having an office building erected which 
will be used for the office forces of both 
mills, No. 1 and No. 2. 


*Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has 
practically completed the three and four 
story addition to its bleachery and bag- 
ging department started last spring. J. 
FE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
the engineers in charge. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whit- 
mire, S. C., have just completed a model 
community house for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of the women’s and girls’ clubs. 
The ground has just been broken for 25 
more houses for operatives, which are 
expected to be completed within 90 days. 
The mill and all houses of the village are 
being repaired and painted. 


*Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has started construction 
work on its new office building. The 
structure will be of reinforced concrete 
construction one story in height and fin- 
ished with rough texture brick. It was 
designed by W. H. Sears, Chattanooga, 
and will cost about $30,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala. 
formally opened a new theater and audi- 
torium in Lanett, Labor Day, at night to 
an audience of 1,500 people. The new 
building is of fireproof construction, with 
modern ventilation and heating systems, 
large stage and ample equipment. Rest 
rooms, dining hall, electrified kitchen, 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout rooms, are all 
provided in addition to the auditorium 
with its 1,180 seats. 


Padre Textile Mfg. Co., Arcadia, 
Cal., manufacturers of cotton and rayon 
shirtings, dress goods and curtain mate- 
rials, is operating its weaving mill full 
time. 


West Coast Textile Co., Orange, Cal., 
recently purchased by M. Eltiste, of 
Orange, has resumed operations after an 
idleness of over a year. According to 
reports, this mill will operate at full 
capacity, many splendid orders justifying 
the activity. 


Commerce, Ga. Plans are being 
formulated to erect a new $300,000 cotton 
mill here to be financed locally. One 
Commerce concern has already subscribed 
$100,000 for the new project, and it is 


believed that the balance will be easily 
procured. 
Jewell (Ga.) Cotton Mills Co., 


whose plant was recently destroyed by 
fire, is considering the purchase of the 
Montour Mills property near Sparta, Ga., 
which, before the Civil War was re- 
garded as one of the most valuable pieces 
of textile property in the state. How- 
ever, the mill has not been in operation 
since the war. If purchased by Gant 
Brothers, the buildings will be remodelled 
and new and up-to-date equipment in- 
stalled. 

Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., will begin the erection of a new 
church within the next few weeks. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 
All wooden cases used by this com- 
pany in its Biddeford and Lowell units 
will hereafter be made at Lewiston. 
The box shop division of the Lewiston 
Bleachery & Dye Works, controlled by 
the Pepperell, will be enlarged immedi- 
ately and 25 more employes added to 
care for the larger output. 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
in liquidation, has commissioned Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and 
Boston, to sell all the real estate and 
personal property of the company at 
public auction. The plant was closed 
several months ago. 


Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufactory, 
Fall River, Mass., resumed operations 
Sept. 12, following a shutdown of 10 
days. 

Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co. will 
electrify its plant and buy electrical en- 
ergy from the United Electric Light 
Co. in Springfield, instead of using di- 
rect waterpower. Motors and other 
necessary equipment for the purpose are 
to be installed by March 1, 1928. Mc- 
Clintock & Craig, Springfield, are the 
engineers. This change follows the re- 
cent distribution of Indian Orchard 
stock by the United Electric Co. among 
its stockholders, the electric company re- 
taining the waterpower for its own use. 


James Whitin, Inc., North Uxbridge, 
Mass. Repairs are being made to the 
mill, which has been shut down for sev- 
eral years, and also to the mill houses 
and report has it that the mill is to re- 
sume operation in a few weeks. James 


E. Whitin, who formerly operated the 


mill is now assistant treasurer of the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester, 
Mass., and lives in that city. 


Victory Mills (N. Y.) 
the American Mfg. 
ning on regular 


branch of 
again run- 
schedules after the an 
nual vacation period 


Co. is 


* 

*Pioneer Mil!s, Guthrie, Okla., which 
were purchased by Charles L. Harding, 
of Harding, Tilton & Co., New York, 
at a receiver's last June, have beea 

The 
New- 
Col- 
Harding, 


sale 
reopened under new management. 
name Pioneer Mills is retained. 
ell W. Tilton is president; D. C. 
lins, treasurer, and Charles L. 
vice president. 


Ralph S. Byram (Germantown Lace 


Edging Co.) Philadelphia, Pa. This 
concern, located at Lena St., German- 
town, where they manufactured lace 


edgings and laces for underwear in cot- 
ton, silk and mercerized, operating 18 
knitting machines, is liquidating. The 


mill is closed at the present time and 
owners are liquidating their stocks of 
merchandise and will sell machinery and 


equipment, retiring from this business. 


Valley Falls Co., Albion, R. L., is 
now running on full time schedules with 
the weaving department working over- 


time, following a _ period of shoit 
schedules. 

Clinton Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., op- 
erated for many years by B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc., and recently sold to two 


local business men for investment pur- 
poses, has been bought by Ethelbert P. 
Hebert, proprietor of the Hebert Knit- 
ing Mill and president of the Sydney 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket. The sale in- 
cludes all the Clinton mill property, a 
six-story stone mill having 104,000 sq. 
ft. of manufacturing space, storehouses, 
boiler house, three-story office building 
and garage. It is understood that Mr. 
Hebert, in conjunction with New York 
interests, will operate part of the mill 
as a dyeing plant for knitted fabrics, 
tops and cloth, and that part of it will be 
used to store yarn and manufactured 
products. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Settlement of 
claims against the Southern States Cot- 
ton Mills Co., the Ocoee Spinning Co., 
the Prendergast Cotton Mills and the 
First National Co., tru_tee of N. C., is 
sought in action brought in chancery 
court here by an attorney for the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co., the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Louisiana, and McClung 
& Co. The amounts claimed to be due 
are set out as follows: Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co., $13,354.68; Standard 
Oil Co., $11.37, and McClung & Co.,, 
$114. The bill charges that the South- 
ern States Cotton Mills, of which Joe 


V. Williams is resident agent, has 
ceased operations and owes the com- 
plainant and other creditors about 


$40,000. The Ocoee Spinning Mill, of 
which Charles B. Bagley of Chatta- 
nooga is manager, as lessee of the Pren- 
dergast Mills, be required to pay over 
half of its met earnings toward the 
liquidation of the debts of the Southern 
States Cotton Mills, according to the 
terms of its lease; that the First Na- 
tional Company be enjoined from sell- 
ing machinery acquired by the Southern 
States Cotton Mills through purchase 
from J. O. Young for $11,837.27, now 
being advertised for and that by 
attachment and garnishment the Ocoee 
Spinning Mills be required to pay into 
court all sums due the Southern States 


sale 


Cotton Mills and finally a receiver be 
appointed to wind up the company as 
insolvent. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Penn Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a new manufacturing building at 
Boston & Jasper Sts., which will cost 
$70,000. Contract for this work has 
been placed with H. M. Wilson Co., 
People’s Bank Bldg. 


*Oriental Textiles Co., Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada, have completed additions 
totaling 28,000 sq. ft. The additions in- 
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LIGHT FAST 
and WASH FAST Co 
INDANTHRENE 
COLORS—also 
FAST COLORS SILK 
on WORSTED COTTON 
YARNS for and 
BATHING WOOLEN 
SUITS HOSIERY 





We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 


FULL AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR MACHINE 





OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


So: SPR PERC: ope : 
& A Style for Every Use 


for knitting unlimited designs in two or three colors, equipped 
with automatic stripers, cuff stitch, welt drawthread and stitch 
tighteners, using perforated paper pads or steel profile bars for 
patterns. 








W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


STAFFORD & HOLT new yuu USA. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


See cdlso 
Write for Catalogue and full information ——CATALOG—— 








D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. | 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA | 
- oe | | | 
FINE 6 ae ’ : | COTTON 
WORSTEDS for “ x | WOOLEN 
DRESS and and 
KNIT GOODS WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY SKEIN 
YARNS 
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Mill News—Continued 


clude a new boiler house and coal pits, 
with conveyors for underfeed stokers. 
The company expects their production 
in 1928 to be approximately double that 
of 1926. 





Fact and Gossip 


Santacala Woolen Mills, Santa Ana, 
Cal., manufacturers of blankets, resumed 
operations recently after having been shut 
down for several years. This mill has 
been purchased and will be operated by 
Covert & Workman, of New York. 
From present indications this mill will 
be running to full capacity very shortly. 


Jordan Mill, Waterford, Conn., closed 
for about a year, will soon resume pro- 


duction. A working force is being re- 
cruited. 

Lawrence Felting Plant, Millville, 
Mass., resumed operation on Sept. 12 


after a shut down since Sept. 3 for 
vacations. 

Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills of 
Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., North 
Adams, Mass., will add a night force in 
all departments except the weave room 
on Sept. 19. 

Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., North- 
boro, Mass., owned by the Worcester 
(Mass.) Bank & Trust Co., through 
foreclosure proceedings, are to be sold 
by public auction the first week in Octo- 
ber to satisfy the claims of the bank. 
Several prospective purchasers already 
have inspected the property. The mills 
have been closed for several months. 


M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester, 
Mass., are to erect a grandstand and club 
houses at Whittall field at South 
Worcester at a cost of $5500. 


Roff Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 


have resumed night operations following 
a curtailment. 


Alexander Smith & Sons, Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., has resumed opera- 
tions following a three weeks’ shut- 
down. The company has announced a 
10% reduction in wages affecting all de- 
partments. 

*Glenbrook Worsted Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I. A final meeting of creditors 
has been held, the account of the trustee 


in bankruptcy allowed, and the estate 
closed. 


*Lee Weaving Co., Petersburg, Va., 
has started the manufacture of worsteds 
for men’s wear at 122 E. Washington 
St., equipped with 1 narrow and 30 broad 
looms, Ellis Laycock is manager and 


buyer. Product is sold direct. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
“Cooper, Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala. 


Part of the machinery in the new full 
tashioned silk hosiery plant of this com- 
pany has been installed and is now in 
ion. The output is being for- 
varied to the company’s plant at St. 
. Mich., for the finishing process. 
ew plant of the Cooper, Wells & 
as completed this summer and in- 
ion of machinery started 
weeks ago. 
Drexel (N. C.) Knitting Mills Co. 
Nas completed the brick work on the 
boiler room of a new steam plant. 
“Welborn Mills, Lexington, N. C., 


about 


Sia 
*} : ‘ ‘ - 
‘udicates previous mention of project. 


have awarded contract for the erection 
of their plant which will produce fancy 
seamless hosiery. The building will be 
50 x 60 ft. and will have ten knitting 
machines to begin with. 

*Wyrick Hosiery Mills, Mebane, 
N. C., started construction of their plant 
last week, They have placed their order 
with Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del., for 40 Standard H 
machines equipped with the latest at- 
tachments for the manufacture of fancy 


half hose. 


*Phoenix Mills, Statesville, N. C., are 
completing superstructure for their new 
mill and roofing is under way, both on 
main mill and warehouses. Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C., is installing a fire pro- 
tection system. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston, are the engineers in charge. 


Saucon Hosiery Mill, Coopersburg, 
Pa., a new firm, is erecting a two-story, 
25 x 50 ft. plant on Station Ave., and 
expects to start the production of ladies’ 
split foot rib top hosiery there about Oct. 


1. Electric power will be bought. Ray 
A. Young is proprietor. 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., have purchased 40 new 
full fashioned hosiery machines, and the 
first shipments of the new machines have 
been received and are now being installed. 
The new machines are being installed in 
the full fashioned plant built about a 
year ago. 

Paul Knitting Mills, Radford, Va., 
will install additional machinery to in- 
crease the present output about 
fourth. 


*Eagle Knitting Mills, 
Wis., have taken bids for excavating for 
their proposed four-story and basement 
addition at Reed and Virginia Sts., 100 
x 140 ft., and will ask bids for super- 
structure at an early date. The Federal 
Engineering Co., Milwaukee, is engineer. 


one- 


Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont., Canada, has recently installed three 
new Smith-Drum dyeing machines in its 
Queen St. branch, which is now used for 
dyeing and finishing only. The company 
has also installed 14 new Wildman knit- 
ting machines and 10 new Banner ma- 
chines in the Sudbury St. branch. At 
the Coleman Ave. branch new machinery 
for winding silk has been set up, 14 ma 
chines having been furnished by the At- 
wood Machine Co. 


Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., Canada, have taken over 
16,000 ft. additional floor space for ex 
pansion, and bought nine large size flat 
knitting machines. 


Fact and Gossip 


Western Knitting Mills, Los Angeles, 
Cal., have been running full blast this 
summer, and the management reports 
business as being exceptionally good. 


*Bristol Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 
The plant of this company, idle for sev- 
eral years, was sold at public auction 


Sept. 9 to O. B. Barnard, of Bristol, for 
$55,000. 


Progressive Silk Mfg. Co., Amster 
dam, N. Y., is 


operations 


maintaining 
following the 
ployes’ vacation period. 


capacity 


annual em- 


*Montgomery Textile Co. Fort 
Plain, N. Y., has started operations in its 
newly completed plant. 

Colony Worsted Co., 


New York. 


Milwaukee, 
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Paramount Low Temperature 


Water Drying 


BY THE 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


‘‘Holeproof’’ quality is the result of exacting manufac- 
turing standards carefully followed throughout the en- 
tire mill and selection of the “Paramount Water Dry 
Method” by this well-known manufacturer and others, 
goes far toward proving that a decided improvement has 
been made in the Art of Drying and Finishing Silk 
Hosiery and one that will produce a finish never before 
equalled in the history of textiles. 


1. Heat is produced by Hot-Water and temperature is 
positively controlled at any point selected between 


160 and 200 degrees. 


2. The desirable qualities of softness and silky richness 
in the fabric are fully brought out. 


3. Fabric strength is increased through preserving the 
natural oils of the silk. 


4. Shiners, finger marks, stitch distortions and creases 
are eliminated. 


ww 


Shape and character of the hose is maintained, and 
evenness of color assured in all shades. 


6. Ideal room and working conditions. 


7. Operative’s hands will not callous. Lessened heat 
keeps them smooth and soft, thus eliminating injury 
to fabric. 


Paramount Steam and Hot-Water Drying Forms—The 
reccgnized way of finishing hosiery. 

—— See Also—— 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

—— CATALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Certain to help 


in more ways than one 


iz VERY property of Oakite points to the 
desirability of using this remarkable de- 
tergent as an assist in wet-finishing. For 
Oakite is certain either to improve the finish 
of goods—make them softer, more flexible 
and cleaner—or to bring some worth-while 
economy in processing time, labor, or mate- 
rials used. 


The reason for these advantages is that 
Oakite cleans by emulsification—a physical 
action—lifting oils, greases and dirt from 
fibres, leaving them entirely unaltered and un- 
affected in color, lustre and strength. 


If you have not yet given Oakite a thor- 
ough trial in your mill, arrange to have one 
of our Service Men call. He will work with 
your finisher in establishing Oakite bene- 


fits for you. A card will bring him without 
obligation. 


An interesting booklet “Wet Finishing Tex- 
tiles,” covering every phase of wet-finishing 
where Oakite can be used to advantage, will 
be sent free on request. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 





Albany, N. Y Allentown, Pa * Atlanta Altoona, Pa Baltimore, *Birminghar 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., 
Chattanooga, Tenn *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas 
*Davenport Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, 
Flint Mict Fresno Cal., *Grand Rapids Mich Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hartford Houston, Texas “Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, F! *Kansas 
City *Los Angeles Louisvil Ky *Memphis, Tenn *Milwaukee, 
*Minne: s * Moline Bt *Montreal Newark, N. J., Newburgh, 

a. 7 New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal *Omaha, Neb., 
*Philadelphia *Pittsburgh Portland, Me *Portland, Ore., 
Providence Reading, Pa *Rochester, N. Y kford, Ii, 

*Rock Island *San Francisco *Seattle St Louis, 

South Bend Ind Syracuse , Y *Toledo, *Toronto, 

Trenton, N J *Tulsa, Okla Utica N Rx Van 
couver B. ¢ Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARM REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Property of the company, manufacturers 
of jersey cloth, knitted overcoating and 
dress materials, will be sold by Peter B. 
Olney, Jr., referee in bankruptcy, on 
Sept. 22, at 19 E. 21st St. 

*Van Raalte Co., New York, recently 
reported as considering the establishment 
of a branch plant at Abbeville, S. C., 
advises TEXTILE ADVANCE NEws that it 
will not build there. 

Okana Knitting Co., Oriskany Falls, 
N. Y., has discontinued business and dis- 
posed of its equipment. 

Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Rome, 
N. Y., is now operating at about capacity 
with additional workers in the seaming 
departments. 


Northern Knitting Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., has discontinued manufacturing 
permanently. 

Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., re- 
sumed operations Sept. 6 after a three 
weeks’ shutdown. 

Anchor Knitting Mills of Robert 
Ablett & Co., Whitesboro, N. Y., are 
operating overtime with many additional 
workers. 

John Blood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Contract for minor alterations to 
their mill, 7th & Somerset Sts., to cost 
$1,500 has been placed. They are manu- 
facturers of women’s seamless hosiery. 


Opal Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the name of a company that has 
made application for charter of incor- 
poration. They will engage in the manu- 
facture, dyeing and finishing of hosiery 
and other knit goods. 


Economy Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Wm. Rowbottom, trading as the 
Economy Hosiery Mills, 1833 E, Hunt- 
ingdon St., manufacturing women’s seam- 
less hosiery, has filed schedules in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, showing liabilities of $33,114 
and nominal assets of $31,663; secured 
claims amount to $15,996 and unsecured 
claims are $15,818. 


Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa., have discontinued the manufac- 
ture of lingerie and are disposing of the 
machinery preparatory to the installation 
of 25 additional knitting machines for 
the production of full fashioned hosiery 
in the lingerie mill. 


Model Underwear Co., West Lawn, 
Pa. Nathaniel H. Fichthorn has leased 
the idle building of this company to the 
school district there for school purposes. 
The plant has been idle for some time. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

*Mial Woven Label Co., Paterson, 
N. J., recently noted incorporated with 
capital of $100,000, has started the manu- 
facture of woven silk labels at 171 Keen 
St.. with an equipment of 18 looms. 
Marcel H. Mial is president and Jules 
Pernot, treasurer of the new company 
which has no connection with the Mial 
Silk Co. at the same address. 





Fact and Gossip 
F. & W. Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against this company. Liabili- 
ties are said to total $25,000, and assets, 
$7,000. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Deposit (N. Y.) Silks Corp. h 
notice of company dissolution und 
laws. 


Quality Silk Co., Inc., Oneonta, ° 
is operating its mill on full time \ 
schedules with an enlarged w 


rorce. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., 
Amcelle, Md., has asked bids on genera] 
contract for a new group of three build 
ings, estimated to cost $1,300,000, with 
equipment ; also a three-story office build- 
ing. Satisfactory progress is being made 
on the three one and one-half story ad 
ditions started last June, which are est 
mated to cost $2,000,000, including equip- 
ment. 





Fact and Gossip 


Klis Rayon Corp. of America, 
Canton, Mass. A petition for an equity 
receiver has been filed against the com- 
pany. A court hearing will be given on 
Sept. 15. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

*Concord Garnett Mills, Inc., Con- 
cord Junction, Mass., which were in- 
corporated on Aug. 26 with a capital 
stock of 450 shares without par value 
have organized by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Richard H. 
Wiswall, Salem, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Marie S. Moore, Dorchester, Mass., and 


clerk, Haven Parker, South Lancaster, 
Mass. 


*Northboro (Mass.) Carding & Gar- 
netting Co., which was incorporated in 
June has started operations. The plant 
is operated by electric power, Joseph 
Gauvin, former night overseer for the 
Robert Whittaker Co., Northboro, is 
superintendent of the new plant. 


Reliance Garnetting Mills, Waltham 
Mass., have filed plans for a one-story 
addition to their plant on Summer Ave. 


Spartanburg (S. C.) Bedding Co. 
(309 Cantrell St.), has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to P. S. Cecil, Spartanburg, 
for a new one and one-half story building 
on Exchange St., 50 x 104 ft., designed 
primarily for warehouse service. The 
Spartanburg Bedding Co. is capitalized 
at $22,500; L. M. Cecil is president. The 
plant has two pickers. 


Fact and Gossip 


Evansville (Ind.) Mattress Co. 1: 
considering the rebuilding of its three- 
story plant, recently partially destroye¢ 
by fire, with loss reported at close t 
$50,000, including equipment. 


Starkville (Miss.) Cotton Warehouse 
containing nearly 1,100 bales of cotton 
was destroyed by fire last week, with 1oss 
estimated at $125,000. 

*Fred Kelley Co., Inc., Arlington 
N. J., recently organized, will manufac- 
ture leather goods only, and wil! no 
operate a textile dye works, as reported 
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Hosiery Call Shows 


Steady Maintenance 


Collections Reported Poor and 
Credits Being Carefully 
Watched 
\n improvement in demand for 
general lines of hosiery was noted be- 
fore the crop report was issued and, 
owing to the comparatively small pro- 
duct influenced by this report, there 
is little evidence of any change. Buy- 
ing is proceeding in widely diversified 
lines of goods, with no particular 
movement in any one direction. Pos- 
sibly women’s seamless silk goods are 
sharing in this demand with the great- 
est freedom and buyers apparently are 
willing to place orders for require- 

ments some distance ahead. 


Export Demand Moderate 

Although a decline in export hos- 
iery for the first six* months of 1927 
as compared with a similar period last 
year is indicated, reports evidence the 
fact that in certain directions a very 
favorable business is being done and 
is likely to continue. One of the best 
requests now in evidence is on 
women’s seamless silk hosiery. It is 
believed this is a natural evolution, 
hound to come with the increased 
prosperity of the countries taking this 
class of material. Demand for cheap 
cotton goods today comes from a class 
if trade that is unable to buy anything 
better. This applies with particular 
pertinence to the export trade; as va- 
rious markets increase their ability 
ina financial way their demands go 
up the scale in quality of merchandise. 
Markets which are buying seamless 
silk hosiery today will be demanding 
iull-fashioned tomorrow, providing 
their rate of financial development 
continues satisfactory. 


Watching Credit Carefully 

lt is reported in a quarter which is 
particularly well posted on credit mat- 
ters that collections are far from sat- 
siactory and that credits are being 
watched with unusual care. Why 
there should be a falling off in col- 
ections, it is difficult to determine, ex- 
cept that with higher prices, invest- 
ents of buyers are bound to increase 
ind the difficulty of paying for the 
purchases made also increases pro- 
portionately. It is not believed that 
there is any falling off in the distribu- 
ton of hosiery lines, for all reports 
‘rom jobbing and retail establishments 
indicate a very satisfactory business 
id need for increased amounts of 
merchandise. 

Buyers Want Old Prices 


Demand today is for merchandise 


it the price which has prevailed for 
ome months, and this in the majority 
ot chesp goods is impossible to find. 
bird made to manufacturers find 
the la 


er very firm in their ideas and 
Continued on page 67) 


Getting over Report’s Effect 





Increases Ranging from 25 
to 50c on Leading Lines 


FTER the excitement attendant 
“ * upon the issuance of the Govern- 
ment report last Thursday, selling 
agents are trying to get themselves 
into a normal state of mind with the 
intent of figuring more calmly on what 
the future holds in store for the prod- 
uct in which they are interested. With 
the natural recessions which have 
come in the wake of the extreme high 
prices announced, there is naturally 
a revulsion of feeling as to the ne- 
cessity for some of the advances 
which have been made. With the ma- 
jority of underwear manufacturers 
higher prices will be necessitated. It 
is common knowledge that the ma- 
jority of underwear manufacturers 
in the North, at least, have not suf- 
ficient cotton or yarn to carry them 
through the season. What material 
they did buy has been given away in 
low priced guods. 
Problem of the Jobber 
It is not difficult to explain why the 
jobber should view the present situa- 
tion with considerable perplexity. He 
owns the majority of his heavy- 
weight goods at a much lower figure 
than that which now exists. What 
little spring goods he has bought for 
next season, has been bought at prices 
which approximate those of a year 
ago. He is faced with the problem of 
buying goods to fill in on heavy- 
weights at a price which is likely to 
reduce his margin of profit on the 
purchases he has made; and the ma- 
jority of his supplies for the coming 
season must also be at a higher price 
so that he will be compelled to reduce 
his margin on these as well. The ad- 
vance is not enough in the majority 
of instances to put goods in another 
price category and he must figure on a 
level at which the retailer can sell 
them without advancing his merchan- 
dise into other price channels. It is 
therefore only natural that he should 
wait in the hope that events will so 
work out that he will not be com- 
pelled to buy at what now appears to 
be the inevitable lure. 


Detail of Advances 

On Friday announcements were 
made of advances on prominent lines 
of northern goods on both heavy 
weights and spring lines. These ad- 
vances range from 25c¢ to 50c a dozen, 
the increases on union suits varying 
between 50c and 37%c and on shirts 
and drawers from 37M%c to 25¢c. On 
the Utica, Union and Oneita fleeces 
an advance of 37%c was made on 
men’s union suits and 25c on men’s 
shirts and drawers and also 25c on 
boys’ union suits. The Oneita’s ad- 


vance on boys’ fleeces amounts to 20c. 
On men’s heavy-weight ribbed union 
suits a similar advance has been reg- 
istered, with 
ribbed union 


boys’ heavy weight 
suits at 25c. Prac- 
tically the same advances apply on 
Utica and Union, with the latter’s 
second advance of soc. This was 
made on Sept. 1, following a previous 
advance of the same amount. High 
Rock fleeces show an increase of 50c 
on men’s union suits and 25c on shirts 
and drawers, with the same advance 
reported on the Harrower line. 

On light weight lines, the Utica ad- 
vance amounts to an average of 5%: 
The 6% Ib. union suit is now $6.37/% 
advanced from $6.12% at the opening. 
The most important southern advance 
is that of the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co. Men’s heavy-weight union suits 
are up 50c, and shirts and drawers 
25c. Boys’ union suits have also been 
advanced 25c. This puts men’s 14 lb. 
union suits at $10.00 and ro Ib. shirts 
and drawers at $5.75. Women’s 
heavy weight underwear has also been 
advanced on an average of 5% 


Lines Off Sale 


In a good many cases agents have 


practically withdrawn their light- 
weight uncerwear from sale until 


they are able to take a definite stand 
with regard to future prices. They 
appreciate that to name too high 
prices would be practically to accom- 
plish the same end; and rather than 
have the level of the new season ap- 
pear out of range they prefer to take 
no positive action at this time. They 
realize that the buyer is not going to 
move very rapidly in further prepara- 
tion for another season and that he 
is more interested today in filling-in 
requirements on heavy-weight goods. 
On the latter it is necessary to make 
prices at which operations can be 
concluded. But the majority feel that 
it is the part of wisdom to proceed 
slowly on spring lines as they do not 
care to commit themselves and then 
be obliged to rescind any action taken. 
As stated above in a great majority 
of instances, price is dependent more 
closely on the day-to-day fluctuations 
in the cotton and yarn markets, due 
to the fact that such a comparatively 
small amount of raw 
been purchased ahead. 


material has 


Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis., has opened a retail store at 
Beaver Dam and may open others in 
various parts of Wisconsin. Lyle Gray, 
plant manager of the Beaver Dam plant, 
states that this is the firm’s first retail 
store. The plant is working night and 
day. 
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Bathing Suit Award 


Results of Atlantic City Pageant 
Gratifying to Trade 

It is announced by Ellery B. Gor- 
don, secretary of the National Knit- 
ted Outerwear Association, that the 
judges made the following awards to 
manutacturers of knitted bathing 
suits displayed at the Atlantic City 
pageant. 

First award for distinctive 
and original swimming suit to 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, 
Wis. 

First award for the swimming suit 
representing the finest workman- 
ship) and quality throughout 
with regard to material, manu- 
facture, design and practicability, 
went to Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore. 

First 


most 


award for the most attrac- 


tive ribstitch swimming suit was 


made to the Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wis. 
First award for the most attrac- 


tive jersey swimming suit went 
to D. Nusbaum & Co., Brooklyn, 


No. 

First award for the best speed 
model swimming suit went to 
the Bergman Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia. 

The above suits were worn re- 


spectively by Millicent Cupit, Evelyn 
Snyder, Jewel Mitzi, Irma Lamberts 
and Bobby Pettit. 

Each award consisted of a medal 
offered by the Atlantic City Pageant 
Organization to the manufacturers 
participating with a float in the 
bathers’ revue last Thursday. 


Floats a Feature 

The National Knitted Outerwear 
float and the other floats in that di- 
vision, entered by manufacturers of 
knitted bathing suits were unques- 
tionably the outstanding features of 
the parade, aside from the inter-city 
beauties. 

The prizes for the floats making 
the best appearance went to Asbury 


Mills, Hy-dive (Bergman Knitting 
Mills) and Jantzen Knitting Mills. 


These awards might well have been 
based upon the applause along the 
line of march. An observer would 
have no hesitancy in naming them 
popular awards. 


Gratified at Opportunity 

Mr. Gordon stated that his organi- 
zation is much gratified at the oppor- 
tunity presented its manufacturers to 
receive recognition for skill in manu- 
facture and considers that the Atlan- 
tic City Pageant Committee, in co- 
operation with the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association, has done 
much to stimulate the manufacturers 
of bathing suits to constant improve- 
ment in their already high standards. 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /S§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 
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The Negative Value of Claims is 


No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based 
exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 
must have. 

Consequently we advise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned 

knitting machines to visit mills where Reading machines are working 

to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. 4 
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Kgyptian Market for Underwear 





Offers 


Good Outlet for 


Cheap Cotton Merchandise 


FFICIAL Government statistics 

show that that in 1926 the value 
of low grade underwear imports into 
Egypt amounted to £E 62,767 (£E 
equals at par $4.945 United States 
Currency). Of the countries supply- 
ing Egypt with these goods, France 
appears to be the most important, re- 
ports Assistant Trade Commissfoner 
Ralph B. Curran, Alexandria. The 
table below shows the value of im- 
ports: 


Imports of Cotton Underwear Into Egypt (Value in £E.) 


First 
5 

months 
Countries of origin 1924 1925 1926 of 1927 

LE LE £E £E 
United Kingdom . 11,4038 7,889 6,885 2,719 
Austria..... ... 4,446 4,175 2,685 1,487 

Belgium : oy 211 661 eet os an 
Czechoslovakia ea 8,139 6,156 7,789 3,981 
France 29,567 21,629 28,531 11,163 
Germany . ; 1,119 1,187 sear 
Italy.......+..-0.00+ 19,641 16,120 10,669 3,518 
Switzerland . 2,393 1,492 1,026 299 
United States ees 166 144 400 ; 
Other countries --- 1,496 2,489 2,912 1,627 


Total i 78,581 61,901 62,767 24,789 


In men’s underwear, the two-piece 
garment is popular. Medium and low 
qualities enjoy the largest sales, there 
being only a limited demand for the 
high grades. Men prefer full length 
sleeves and legs for winter wear and 
quarter length sleeves and knee length 
legs for the summer months. There is 
practically no market for the sleeve- 
less and short leg garments such as 
are worn in the United States. The 
greatest demand for men’s underwear 
is in shirts that are buttoned half way 
down the front and having quarter 
length sleeves, and drawers in knee 
length. The usual sizes of shirts sold 
on the local market range from 32 to 
44 in. chest measurement. Drawers 
are from 30 to 46 in. waist measure- 
ment. France and Italy have been 
selling a fairly good grade of cheap 
underwear in the two-piece variety at 
Wholesale prices ranging from $4.50 
to $9 per doz. Czechoslovak under- 
wear of very cheap quality sells 
irom $2.25 to $5.50 per doz. Ameri- 

brands, which have been intro- 
duced recently, sell at prices ranging 
irom $5.50 to $10 per doz. 


cat 


he sale of women’s cotton vests is 
mewhat smaller owing to the large 
(uantities of cheap rayon and silk 
vests sold at exceedingly low prices 
the Egyptian market. Both sleeve- 
and quarter sleeve length appear 
be very popular in the cotton flannel 
eties of ribbed vests. Consider- 
quantities of these garments are 
lied from France and Italy, with 
high grades coming mostly from 
tncland, The ruling wholesale prices 
he market at present range from 
’ $7 per doz. Medium and low 
<r.le cotton flannel underwear is pre- 
lerved for children, in garments of 
pieces, and with quarter and half 
th sleeves and knee length draw- 


ers. The usual sizes for shirts range 
from 20 to 32, chest measurement, 
and in drawers from 18 to 28 in. waist 
measurement. The present wholesale 
prices for the lowest qualities vary 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per doz. and from 
$2.50 to $4.75 per doz. for medium 
grades. 

Manner of Selling Underwear 

France and Great Britain have been 
supplying the Egyptian market with 
both low and medium grade cotton 
underwear, while Italy, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Austria appear to supply only 
the low qualities. The usual terms of 
credit granted by most of the Euro- 
pean firms range from 30 to 120 days 
sight draft to reliable firms, with only 
a very few orders shipped cash against 
documents. Such goods are handled 
by sales agents or commission mer- 
chants who distribute them through- 
out Egypt to the largest department 
stores and the many small retail es- 
tablishments, granting terms of credit 
varying from 30 to 120 days, and, in 
the cases of reliable customers, open 
credits up to $2,500 are often given. 
When cash is paid a discount of 2% 
ad valorem is given. 


Hosiery Market 
(Continued from page 65) 


a general unwillingness to shade fig- 
ures in any way. Hosiery in which 
cotton enters in any form shows com- 
paratively little margin of profit to the 
manufacturer, unless he is the fortu- 
nate owner of raw material decidedly 
below today’s figures. This is not the 
case in the great majority of in- 
stances, for the knitter was not a be- 
liever in high prices for cottons and 
varns when they were materially low- 
er than they are today. 
Silk Situation Perplexing 

Manufacturers of silk hosiery, 
seamless or full-fashioned, find them- 
selves confronted by rather a com- 
plex situation so far as raw material 
is concerned. They have sufficient 
material on hand for a desultory de- 
mand, but if there should be an in- 
crease in request for their product, 
the supply which now seems sufficient 
for the rest of the vear and which in 
some cases will carry producers well 
into 1928 is not sufficient. With a 
market that gives no evidence of any 
particular strength, there is at present 
very little incentive to add to supplies 
on hand. It is realized that if there 
should be an upward trend in raw ma- 
terial, the manufacturer might very 
easily be obliged to increase his costs. 
But the majority are willing to risk 
this contingency and rest content with 
the supply they have on hand as long 
as the movement of merchandise 
shows little signs of radical improve- 
ment. 
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DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1926 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock 
absorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the 
United States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 








Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusrep MaAcHINERY COMPANY 


E. O. SpinpDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EK. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 


Telephene—Walker 1536 


The Two Thread Elastic 


Yj kh @ 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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PAYNE WINDERS |] «: 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin . } 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED - 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS : 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. | 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 








AN IDEAL WINDER FOR RAYON 


Steel Pipe Frame Construction and Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 
Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 


The Sipp Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnson Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Wool Goods Demand Drops 





Outlook Not as Favorable 
as at Opening of Season 


P to Labor Day activity was 

noticeable in the woolen goods mar- 
ket, particularly on lines of women’s 
But since that time there. has 
been a distinct recession in demand 
and an apparent unwillingness to 
operate ahead by both divisions of 
the industry. The men’s wear trade 
is developing many of the salient 
characteristics of the women’s wear 
section, with the result that selling 
agents are beginning to wonder what 
may happen in the near future. The 
apparent willingness to take mer- 
chandise at the opening amounted to 
only a temporary spurt, and the 
orders which are being received to- 
day are simply to fill in on lines 
which are far from complete, or for 
current requirements where the made- 
up merchandise has been sold. The 
whole market seems timid and uncer- 
tain as to what will be required. 


wear. 


Raw Material Steady 
Viewed from the raw material 
standpoint, there seems to be little 
likelihood of weakness. In April and 
May manufacturers feeling that the 
market had touched its low point 
bought a fair amount of wool. This, 
together with the operations of 
dealers, put the market in a much 
firmer position and caused advances. 
Top makers were fairly large pur- 
chasers of wool at this time, but their 
business with yarn spinners and the 
yarn spinners’ orders since then have 
not come up to expectations, with the 


result that further advances have 
been checked. Today the likelihood of 
higher prices seems doubtful. But 


on the other hand the market appears 
to be practically stabilized and the 
prospect for fluctuations, one way or 


another, reduced to a minimum. 


Outlook Decidedly Mixed 

Unless buyers should suddenly take 
their courage in their hands and 
igree on what they will need for the 
coming spring, the outlook for the 
next few months is not decidedly 
auspicious. Indeed, there is a feeling 
that the better undertone of the situa- 
tion may be dissipated and that the 
market may be found to assume a de- 
sultory condition from which it may 
be hard to rescue it. What the rem- 
edy may be it is hard to figure. 
here is no doubt that a good many 
mills, of the carded woolen variety, 
have booked sufficient business to 
carry them for some months. But, 
as . whole, it is estimated that the 
Wool manufacturing machinery is not 
being operated at more than 65% to 
70° of capacity, nor does there 


1 


appear to be any likelihood that this 
percentage 


will be increased in the 





near future. The status of the lead- 
ing company on fancy wool goods is 
said to be better than last year, but 
there are no evidences that mills are 
sold up, or that it will be necessary 
to withdraw lines. 


Price Possibilities 

Under these conditions it is not 
logical to predict advances in price. 
As a matter of fact it is subject for 
congratulation that prices have been 
maintained as well as they have and 
that the level of the market is not 
generally below that of a year ago. 
When it is considered that certain 
leading concerns have named prices 
on bulk sales, which mean concessicns 
from the opening, it is surprising that 
the rank and file have been able to 
preserve an even keel on average 
lines. Of course there are always 
exceptions and there are certain 
things that have been attractive to 
the buyer on which they have 
operated with considerable freedom. 
It is possible that these may show a 
firmer tendency than the average and 
it may be possible also that they will 
be either withdrawn or advanced. 

x * x 

Oxford Herringbones: 
spurt in certain directions on 
lines of this character are apparent. 
Buyers claim they are unable to 
secure the desired merchandise, but 
it is a question whether this means a 
general demand, or whether  indi- 
vidual requests have not been exag- 
gerated and that the aggregate order- 
ing is not over-estimated. Very 
often the efforts of a few buyers to 
secure specific merchandise is mag- 
nified into a general market demand 
and many believe this is the case with 
respect to this fabric. 


Evidences 
of a 


je? 

Wear Fabrics: Wemand 
which had been of satisfactory pro- 
portions from the wear 
trade was cut off decisively after the 
holiday and mills which have been 
operating on women’s wear lines 
have curtailed production. It re- 
mains to be seen whether buyers will 
come to any positive decision on im- 
portant lines for their use, or 
whether their operations will be of a 
filling-in character with no marked 
tendency in any direction. 


Women’s 


women’s 


William K. Loomis, of Jarvis, 
Loomis & Dunbar, selling agents for 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., has resigned 
to become connected on Oct. 1 with 
the Lorraine Mfg. Co. where he will 
have charge of the worsted business 
of that corporation. 


Cotton Further Demoralizes 





Selling Agents 


Confused by 


Recessions Following Advance 


LUCTUATIONS in the cotton 

market have certainly militated 
against activity in piece goods. The 
unlooked-for radical advance follow- 
ing the Government report last week 
naturally retarded buyers’ activity, 
and just as the trade was getting 
used to the new order of things the 
staple lost almost as much as it had 
gained. It is possible that a stabilized 
market on the high basis established 
last Thursday and Friday would have 
influenced the buyer into following 
the lead of the market upward. But at 
present there is decided incentive to- 
ward caution and conservatism. 
Whatever may be the reason for the 
decline in raw material, it has upset 
calculations of selling agents, and 
they are more at sea today than they 
were when taken by surprise at the 
Government report of last Thursday. 


Little Basis of Profit 


Based on 22¢ cotton—and it is hard 
to select a basis today—the quota- 
tions which have been made are de- 
clared to show little or no margin of 
profit on replacement costs. On 
staple sheetings it is figured that the 
poundage rate of the new prices does 
not equal the cost of cotton. There- 
fore, it is not logical to assume that 
a reduction in cotton is likely to cause 
any material decline in the price of 
goods. In fact there 
that agents 
mind of quoting lower 
figures than they did following the 
skyrocketing of material. On 
the whole agents are more pleased 
than otherwise at the setback in the 
cotton market. 
buyers 


has been no 
indication 


thought in 


have any 


Taw 


They feel as soon as 
appreciate the necessity of 
asking the advances which have been 
made they will come into the market 
for a fair amount of merchandise, 
while the lower level of cotton will 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sept 14 Sept. 7 Sept. 16 1926 


Spot cotton, N. Y 22. 55¢ 22.70¢ 17.25¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- im., 64x60, 7.60 6146 6 6%4¢ 5Me 
38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35. 9lee¢ 9-9eee 754-8¢ 
39. im., 68572, 4.75. 10'4¢ 10¢ 834¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. 11%o¢ 11%¢ 934 -O74¢ 
39- im, 80x80,4.00. 12'4¢ 12¢ 1049 105¢¢ 
Brown Sheeting 
36- in., 56\60,4.00. 1134¢  103%{-11%¢ 94-93 ¢¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. 1344¢ 12%4e ae 
37- im, 48x48, 4.00. 10!4¢ 10¢ 875-9Ke 
Pajama Checks 
36 4-in., 72x80, 4.70. 10!4¢¢ 934-10¢ 9-9l4¢ 
36 -in., 64x60, 5.75. 8l4¢ 844-8i4e¢ 734¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in.. 3 yd... 12%4¢ 124%e 811% -114¢ 
Denims, 2.20s ...... 19¢ 18%¢ 15h o¢ 
Tickings, 8 02 ...... 22'5-24¢ 2244 24¢ 18! 9-20¢ 
Standard prints....... 83%4e 834e 8¢ 


Eastern staple ging- 
hams 27-in....... 10¢ 10¢ 9 


enable the manufacturer to convert 
a possible loss into a slight margin ot 
profit. 

* * * 

Finished Goods: On the majority 
of converted goods few prices have 
been made since the Government 
report. The reduction in cotton may 
induce the naming of these prices, 
and while they may not differ ma- 
terially from the ideas that were held 
as a result of the higher raw ma- 
terial market, it may be easier to per- 
suade the buyer they are on a rea- 
sonable There that 
the new quotations which would have 
been necessitated by the extreme ad- 
vance would have caused buyers to 
remain out of the market indefinitely. 
As it is the possibilities of the buyer 
being convinced that the market 
shows purchasing capabilities are in- 
with the likelihood of 
greater stability. 

* * * 


basis. was fear 


creasing 


Little 
been noted this week on general lines 
of sheetings. Certain offerings have 
been made by second-hands which are 
naturally under the price quoted in 
the primary market. This is not the 
case among mill representatives, 
although there are that 
selling agents might consider propo- 
It is not 


Sheetings: activity has 


indications 


sitions on bulk merchandise. 
believed there is any large accumula- 
tion of goods with second hands, but 
the greater desire to unload gives a 
disproportionate 

amount available. 
114c 
garded as the lowest figure available, 


estimate of the 
On 4.00 yd. 56 x 
60 spots, was generally re- 
and a good many selling agents re- 
fused this figure. On 36 in. 5.00 yd. 
8%c was offered and accepted. 

x *« x 


Bleached Goods Advances: |) spite 
of the slump in cotton prices promi- 


nent lines of bleached goods have 
been further advanced. As an ex- 
ample, Taylor, Clapp & Beall have 


put the following prices on leading 
bleached muslins: Hope 4-4 
bleached, 12%1c; Forget-Me-Not 4-4 
bleached, 12'%4c; Farmer’s Choice 4-4 
bleached 1134c; Lonsdale Jeans Isc: 
Lonsdale Cambric Muslin, 21¢; Lons 
dale Nainsook, 2Ic. 
subject to further advance or 
drawal without notice. 

x ok Ok 


lines of 


These prices are 
with- 


Denims: New prices on denims 
were announced on 
basis of 19c for 2.20s. It 
after the original advance in cotton 
fabrics would have to be sold 
for 2.20s at least. 
means that these 


Tuesday on a 
was felt 


these 
on a basis of 20¢ 
The announcement 
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MOHAIR MIXTURES. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S. A. AND 


CANADA : 


Franco-American Textile C°., Ine. 
448, Fourth Avenue 


NEW-YORK N.Y 


Phone : ASHLAND 0021 


/ 
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La Lainiére de Roubaix 


ROUBAIX (France) 


em SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS FOR 
HN WEAVING AND KNITTING 
SPECIALTY YARNS FOR THE SILK TRADE 
(CREPES, VOILES, POPELINES, BENGALINES, 
CABLES, ONDULES, BOUCLETTES, Ete...) 
ALL KINDS OF COMPOSITION YARNS 
SILK, RAYON, COTTON, CAMEL HAIR, AND 
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Fabrics—Continued | 


goods are being sold on a narrow 
margin based on replacement costs. 


* * x 
New Gingham Prices: 

Hogg & Co. 
ghams 


Smith, 
have named prices on 


as follows: Red _ Seal 


September Finds Broadsilks Dull In 





Volume Still Being Done on Satins 
and Cantons—Switching to Flat Crepes | 


7. after Labor Day period has 

arrived and instead of something 
ot an increase in business, manufac- 
turers as a general rule find a small 


let--down. The market is duller al- 
though shipments maintain a good 


total due to the sales contracts which 
are being completed during the cur- 
rent month. Summing up _ recent 
trends, we find that a survey of re- 
sults during August shows in many 
instances that many concerns had the 
biggest month in their history despite 
all the complaining and wailing that 
was going on. However, sales totals 
alone do not tell the entire story. 
Unquestionably much of this volume 
was done at the expense of profits. 

One of the largest firms, and as a 
matter of fact several of the large 
report very large sales. At 
the same time the most conspicuous 
success from this angle has aroused 
the resentment of the entire market 
by price tactics indulged in early in 
the season in regard to satins. Un- 
necessary cuts before the season was 
well under way made matters very 
difficult for the entire body of manu- 
facturers while at the same time help- 
ing the firm in question, little or not 
at all. The final story of the season 
will never be told but it has been a 
trying time despite a big volume of 
distribution, 


firms, 


x * x 
Satins: Still contribute the: biggest 
of current volume and nobody 
will be stuck with a stock of goods 
t end of season. Prices are well 
stabilized and most mills can now op- 
erate at a profit due to good raw silk 
purchases during August. 
x * * 


7 “¢ 
part 


Romaine crepe: Volume shows a 
decline from recent weeks as dress 
houses swing away from this material. 


Some price cutting reported. 
* * *” 
Radium: Very quiet but signs of 


a pick-up reported in certain direc- 


tior Prices unsatisfactory with 
goods selling below cost in many 
Ca 

* * * 
Georgettes: Quiet and unsatisfac- 


tory from angle of manufacturer due 


to competition. Goods selling at a 
price that forces manufacturers to use 
thrown crepes far below quality 
needed, 

> => 
Velvets: Practically sold up 


thr ugh October with few houses hav- 
ing spot deliveries. 
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South West Corner 25th Street 


Zephyrs, 32 in. 21%c; York Seer- | 
sucker, 32 in. 21'%4c; Criterion Cham- | 
bray, 30 in, 21%c; Yoniac Gingham, 
32 in. 18c; Berwick Chambray, ifl., 
15%4c; Everett Classics, 32 in., I5¢. 
Prices are subject to change vn 
notice. 


20 
Jf 


| 


Silk situation at a glance: 
DUCTION: Unchanged. 

DEMAND: Slight lull after 
Day. 


PRo- 


Labor | 


District 


A Unexcelled Loft and Showroom Space 

Stocks: Not increasing. | 

Raw SILk: Prices steady; stocks | 
higher here. | 

SENTIMENT: More confident. 





OTHER FLOORS 12,500 SQ. FT. 
& SMALLER UNITS. 


| 


Wiseiiucand: Baldwin — DEALLY located for shipping and 
D transportation. Completely _fire- 
“7 niga Be icine ; proofed, insuring minimum insur- 
t is announced that as of Sept. 12 ance rate on tenants’ stocks. Also store 
John L. Salter & Sons, who have | and basement 25,000 square feet, floor 
conducted a converting business un- 


lifts from basement and large show win- 
dows on both streets—rentals incon- 
ceivably low for a building of this char- 
acter and location. 


OFFICE REALTY CORPORATION 
7 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


Representatives on Premises Phone Murray Hill 3312-3313. 


——— 


der this name since 1898, have formed 
a department of Woodward, Baldwin | 
& Co. The department will be} 
headed by John L. Salter, Jr. who | 
will be assisted by his two brothers, | 
Robt. S. Salter and Thomas M.| 
Salter. General staple lines will be | 
handled, including muslins, nainsooks, 
cambrics, voiles, broadcloths and 
specialties. 


| 

| 

a | 
| 


Yarn Assn. Elects 


(6 continue d from 34) 


should, as in the past, cooperate with | 
the Institute in advancing the code of | 
carded yarn practices and in enlisting | 
strict adherence to every phase of the | 
code, there being general satisfaction | 
displayed at the meeting that the code, 
has and will continue to 
benefit to spinners, yarn merchants 
and manufacturers. In this connection | 


page 


COSTS SOARING ? 


Costs vs. profits — which are getting the best 

ey of it in your sector? If costs in your mill are 

soaring, we invite you to compare your basic 

the point was brought out me eeenees factors with those in Georgia, Alabama, and 

present that closer cooperation be- | 2 ? : d 
tween yarn merchants as manifest in | the Chattanooga District—the territory serve 


this association, has as its intent the | by the Central of Georgia Railway. 
general improvement of the yarn busi- | 


prove 


ness as it affects manufacturers as | We will gladly send you on request our book- 
well as improving practices among | 3 ‘ f b diti f 
yarn merchants and spinners them- lets which give the facts about conditions af- 
selves, 


fecting textile manufacturing costs in Georgia, 
, ae ‘Sam Alabama, and the Chattanooga District. 

of the dssociation were considered, | : 

making a number of important | Write today for the booklets. 


changes in various phases of the or- 
ganization’s activities. The commit- 


tee which drew up the proposed | J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


amended by-laws was composed of | 


Certain amendments to the by-laws 








George Waterman, |, A. Haves Ie,| CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
Jas. E. Mitchell Co., Frank Waldo, | 413 Liberty Street, West, 

Stevens Y:z Coy 3 ‘rank E. | < 

as le a ate Auce. Savannah, Georgia 


ciation. 

Plans were also considered for the 
compilation of statistics on the sale 
and production of cotton yarns and it 
was indicated this work would in all | 
probability be well under way before | 
the end of this year. 


AS 





GEORGIA 
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L:.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 



















An _ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
ir. hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 


0. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. 
Machine 


| I 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue | 
NEW YORK 








CLAIM 


We do not claim to manufacture the only perfect article; 





CONSULTANT 
on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


320 Broadway New York City 


do claim and make the following assertion regarding 


RAW HIDE GOODS— 


LOOM PICKERS j Made from the best quality of the 


° right texture of hide by men who 
Raw Hide { know how. 


MILL BASKETS j Carefully constructed and strongly 
Raw Hide made from the toughest hide spe- 


cially prepared. 
Hide Faced Ham- yA most practical striking imple- 
mers and Raw Hide ment not injuring material worked 


Mallets — 


The following goods made from Raw Hide and 
by us— 


Raw Hide Loom Pickers, Hide Faced Hammers. 
Raw Hide Mallets, Raw Hide Bars for Gears. 


Raw Hide Mill Baskets, Tenax for Carpet Beating 
Straps. 


HOLBROOK RAW HIDE CO. = Manufacturers © PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS © - ESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS | 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 













SPARTANBURG 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY | 
| 
| 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. | 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, | 
and offer our services in this line. | 
























RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 














_ Associated for 81 years with the Scientific American Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG Cost Methods ! 
24 West goth Street Washington, D.C. | Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
New York City FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
| 1351 TOWER BUILDING 674 HOBART BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill San Francisco, Cal. 


563 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
Los Angeles, Cal 





BALING PRESS} |2xsss¥°s’ chteoey™| 








(HYDRAULIC) HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
50 to 300 PATENTS 
TONS PRESSURE Patent and Patent Cases-Trads marks: Copyrioht 
With - without Special Attention to Textile Inventions 
motor 





Size to suit your 
work 


This is the fan =" 
that dries the cloth in 
the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and Gen- 
eral Repair Work 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CREOSOTED 
Er, Sub-flooring, Const: 
. aN Timbers; Lumber; 
Dunning & Boscheit &. > oY Poles; Posts and other 
Press Co.. Inc. Products. 


388 West Water St. JE —_ ‘ettuman. & Sons 


SYRACUSE,’N.Y. U.S.A 7 amine Plant 
harleston, Bs! c. 


Ask us about them 
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Southern Textile Securities 
Less Active 

REENVILLE, S. C., Sept. 10.— 
Southern mill stock were less active 


during the last week’s trading, ac- 
cording to report issued by Alester 
G. Furman Co. The market for 
textile securities seems to be feeling 
the effect of the recent sharp rise of 
the cotton market, and an apprehen- 


sion that the cloth market will not 
keep pace. A great many mills re- 
port a fair amount of raw cotton on 
hand, which assures them oft favor- 
ible operation during the next few 


months. 
lhe strength of the cotton market 
has apparently had the effect of cur- 
tailing to some extent the tendency to 
overproduction of cotton goods, 
which would undoubtedly have per- 
sisted if the price of cotton had re- 
mained at the level of three months 
ago. 
Preferred 
attention in 
Mollohon 
Buffalo 2nd 
the leaders, 


strong. 


received 

week's _ trading. 
and Union 
preferred were among 
and closed the week 
Dunean featured the trading 
among common shares, having sold 
as high as tog and still in demand at 
that level. Piedmont was bid up at 
the close to 140. Victor Monaghan 
experienced less than its usual amount 
of activity with little change in the 
price level of the previous week. 


Southern Shares Show Little 


Price Change 

Gastonia, N. C., Sept. 10.—Prac- 
tically all textile stocks of southern 
cotton mills remained unchanged in 
the bid price for last week. A slight 
gain of eight points was made in the 
average bid of 25 most active com- 
mon stocks and the close for the week 
stood at 109.32 as compared with 
109.24 a week ago according to com- 
pilation of R. S. Dickson & Co. 

(he preferred issues remained in 
strong demand with a fair volume of 
investment stocks changing hands for 
the week. 


Fall Rieer Mills Stocks 


issues 
the 
preferred 


most 





(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) ‘ 
; ; Bid Asked 
American Linen Co........ mes 12 
Arkwright Mills ......... 12 ‘wit 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... 30 er 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. eae 25 
Border City Mfg. Co....... ae 30 
Bourne Mills Co.......... GS =e 
MOORS MIN 6 occa he ce occ 2 D 
Charlton Mills ......... 95 105 
SOTTOID MORIN. aie c.s-c md ase 65 a 
SAVER NE goat ok ds : 68 
| | eete: Is 
WAM NEN Kaeo sso. S5 91 
SEPOUIEG MEOMID occ cece s 6 
King Philip Mills......... ae 148 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. ae Mase 
Litirel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ies 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.......... 47 pies 
| a ae 110 
Mechanies Mills ......... aa 
Merchants Mfg. Co......... 35 ae 
Narragansett Mills ....... 35 
Nonguit Spinning Co... 34 
SOUGTS “MEME 2-6. Seid sc Gis» dd 
P ver Mills (com.). ss 
Pilsrim Mills (com.)...... 130 
4 OUGE Pte OO... i. ices . 
Sacamore Mfg. Co......... 12% 
Secconnet Mills ..... os 
DEOTR MEME. . 9:00 e.s:0.0 6 v0 14 is 
PU TOmd) BERR. 6. cen wcnsis me 25 
SO VORE: EM, Giles s siscas.2 0 100 105 
I c. 2 W. Mee....... 420 
Union Cotton i: =) . 
Wi mpanoag Mills 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 2 
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Amoskeag to Vote On Liquidation 





This Announcement Checks Speculation— 


Newmarket 


Boston, Sept. 14. 
NNOUNCEMENT on 
of last week to stockholders of 

Amoskeag Co., by their trustees that 
they had voted to decline to grant the 
request of certain New York interests, 
made through Curtis & Sanger, Bos 
ton bankers, for a 60 day option to 
purchase all of the assets of the com- 
pany, has resulted in largely check- 
ing speculative interest in Amoskeag 
common, the [ 


Thursday 


reacting from a 
high last week of 92, to a low this 
week of 8&9, the latter being today’s 
price. That the trustees 
should have turned down the offer is 
not surprising in view of the fact that 
the negotiating bankers admit that in 
liquidation the quick the 
company would probably realize more 
than $105 per share for the common 
stockholders, and in view of the addi- 
tional fact that the offer did not 
clude a cent for the plant, the valu- 
able water power, good will and trade 
marks. 


stock 


closing 


assets ot 


in- 


Seek Authority to Liquidate 

The important feature of the call 
for the annual meeting of the Amos- 
keag Co., to be held in Manchester, 
No Eh... at aon; Oct: 5, the 
vote on the following proposition: 
“To authorize the trustees, if deemed 


will be 


wise, to liquidate in their discretion 
the whole or any part of the assets 
upon such terms and conditions as 
they deem for the best interests of 
the stockholders.” This does not 
mean necessarily that if favorably 


acted upon the trustees will immedi- 
ately take looking toward 
liquidation, although rumor regarding 
the future of the Amoskeag that have 
been current in the market for a long 
period is that several of the trustees 
favor liquidation, and that the agent 
for a banking house closely affliated 
with the company had been seeking 
buyers for the property. There is 
little question but that the company in 
liquidation net par for the 
preferred and better than par for the 
common stock, and it is not surpris- 
ing that such a proposition should 
make a strong appeal to some of the 
trustees and many of the stockholders, 
instead of an alternative of spending 
a large part of the surplus to re-equip 
the plant for the production of finer 
count and = specialties = or 
products other than textiles. These 
are regarded as the alternatives be- 
cause it is not generally believed that 
the company could continue indefin- 
itely along present lines without 
almost steady reduction of its surplus 
assets. 


steps 


would 


LOC xls 


Authorizes 


Increased Capital 


Letter of trustees of Amoskeag Co. 


o stockholders is as follows: 

“Your trustees have received a request 
from certain New York interests 
sixty-day option to purchase all 
f your 

terms, 
$100 per 
dends 

S90 


for a 
the 
upon the fol 


assets ot 


company 
lowing viz. : 


share and accrued divi 
for your preferred shares 
per share 
plus amount pet 
common share may be realized from 
a liquidation of the 
your company and 


Manufacturing Co., 


for your common 


shares, whatever 
quick assets ot 
the Amoskeag 
91% of whose 
stock is held by your company, but 
less expenses of liquidation, liabili- 
and an allowance of $1 


for the 


ties per 


common share bankers, or 
$345,000. 

‘The 

stipulate 


sixty 


bankers requesting the 
for the opportunity 
days to thoroughly 
selves by 


option 
within 
satisfy them- 
investigation of kind or 
legal or otherwise, into the 
properties and proceedings of 
both your company and the manufactur- 
ing company. If tion investigation 
satisfactory the bind 
themselves to carry out the proposal em- 
bodied in the option. ¢ 

“Your have 
the option requested 


any 
character, 
accounts, 


prove bankers 


trustees declined to give 


for many 
the more important being the following: 
First, The purchasers 
would have sixty days in which to 
examine your books and 


accounts to see if they wish to exer 


reasons, 
pri yp sed 
property, 


cise the option. If they decide not to 


buy they will be in possession of in- 
formation very useful to your com- 


petitors and capable of being em- 
ployed to the injury of your busi- 
ness. 

Second, The proposed purchasers 
will liquidate your quick assets. 
Their interest will be to get their 


money as quickly as possible rather 
than to obtain the best price, because 


everything realized from quick 
assets after expenses, liabilities and 
the commission of $345,000 for tl 


bankers will have to be given to 
you. 
There will be a strong incentive 


to liquidate quickly even at a sacrifice 


and you would be the losers by 
forced sales of goods and supplies. 

Third, The proposal — includes 
nothing for the plant, land, build 
ings, machinery, and water powe-, 
carried on the books of the manu- 


facturing company at about $16,000,- 
OOO and assessed for more than that 
sum. 
“In other 
you give the 
nothing. 
“Your trustees regard the proposal as 
inadequate and not for your best 
ests and have declined it.” 


words, it is proposed that 


purchasers vour plant for 


inter- 


Newmarket Capital Increase 
Stockholders of the Newmarket (N. 
H.) Mfg. Co., have authorized the 
directors to issue 5,400 shares of new 


(1577) 


“I 
uw 





and this stock is 


stockholders on 


stock at STOO, 


par 


being offered to the 
for every five 


financing is to cover 


basis of the new share 


shares held. The 


the cost of new machinery added to 


the Lowell plant and to provide addi- 
tional working capital. After giving 
to the issue the company 
will have current assets of $4,028,739 


$1,749,750, 


etfect new 


and current liabilities ot 





making net working capital $2,278,- 
O&9. The stock has a net worth of 
$167.96 per share, including net quick 
ot over $70 a_ share. The Boston 
Vews*® Burcau has the following in- 
teresting comments regarding the 
company’s financial record: 

“Since 1911 the company has lost 
money in but one year, in 1926, when 
inventory shrinkage of $153,984 turned 


a small profit into a net loss of $85,020. 


Net earnings before federal taxes from 

907 through 1926 averaged $269,358 
/ 

per year. For the past seven and one- 


half years annual profits averaged $282, 
715 and for the past 
vears, $319,000. 


four and one-half 
Over the 20-year period 
capital and surplus was increased from 
$600,000 to $5,442,080, through 
plowing bank $2,682,000 surplus earnings 
The 
earnings of 
$1,200,000. 


mainly 


banner year was 


$1,011,964 on 
Newmarket’s 


into the property 
in 1919, with 
capital of 


dividend record has been equally note- 
worthy, for payments have been made 
each year since 1908, and in no year 


since 1915 have fallen below the current 


rate of $8 The management is very 
confident of continuing the present rate 
on the new stock. In the first half of 


this year earnings aiter $85,000 depre 
ciation were $208,125, equal to $6.42 per 
share on the 32,400 shares of stock ¢ 
be outstanding after the new financing. 
The treasurer of the mill and the agent 
for selling its silk 
scribed for 1000 of the 5400 shares now 
offered. 
ceived several large orders. It 
ton enough on hand to last 
months.” 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 


oO 


goods have sub- 
Recently, the company has re- 
has cot- 


about five 


were made at Wednesday's auctions: 
Shrs. Mill 


Par Price Change 
SO Pepperell 100 1141, + 2% 
90 Arlington 100 a7 o 
6 Farr Alpaca 1) 161 O's 
32 Great Falls 100 TO'-124. 1% 
15) Naumkeag Lim ING ly OM 
18 Berkshire loo 129 
10 Cabot 100 S714 + 7% 
tO) =Nyanza low 20 e° 
2 Sharp, com 4 6 + 1 
> Nashawena low 72% 1% 
1 Nashua, pfd 100 95 & div + 31% 
2 Nashua, com 100 aS t+ 3% 
4 Newmarket, ex 
rts oOo 102 
275 Total 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
Ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
\m. Wool pfd. O1h, . 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... R2 81 83 
Amoskeag com. . SY 
Androscoggin ...... 45 46 ee 
Arlington ..... OT OT ao 
tates vaiats 117% 121 126 
serkshire Cot i 129 127 35 
Bigelow Hitfd com. 92 si 
Boott seria ee dab 109 111 
Edwards edie at alice aah 1 65 
Esmond, pfd. ..... 1004 100 
WON sare cesicee es 12% 11 14 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Electric Hosiery Forms: 
Advantages 





Automatic ae temperature a in pao es four 
Temperature 1 oe a Specia eating e . 
Control are employed which give the highest heat 


at the toe, heel and welt. 


The “HURRICANE” Hosiery Drying Form 


is thinner than any steam or water heated 
form. 


Design 


Finish 
Adjustable 


The surface of the form is highly polished. 


Electric Hosiery Forms are usually fitted 


Toes with adjustable toes, for different size hose. 
Double 

Groove on To permit boarding full fashioned hose 
Back Edge either right or left. 

of Form 


Other products include: 
DRYERS 


Skeins, Warps Underwear 
Wool & Rags Piece Goods Towelling, 


VACUUM EXTRACTORS CONDITIONING MACHINES 
CARBONIZING EQUIPMENT 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Stokley St. above Westmoreland, Pon Pa. 


New England Office: 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Stock 
Plush 








It’s Going 
To Break! 


“S' alright, let "er pop — we'll drill holes on both sides with the THOR, 


stick a half dozen bolts through, and she'll hang together ‘till the cows 
come home” 


Armed with a THOR Electric Drill the mill repair man is well equipped 


to “carry on’. When a call comes down the line to mend a “break” 
he knows that the quick, reliable service of his THOR will speed up 
the job. 


And a THOR is also adaptable for wood-boring, reaming, screw-driving 
and numerous other uses. Shocks are impossible—a 3-wire safety 
cable is standard equipment. 


If you haven't our catalog in your files, We’d be glad 
to send you one. Handy for reference purposes. 


TOOLMAKERS SINCE. 1893 
[NDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC [OOL (0. 


PNEUMATIC 600 W. Jackson Blvd. ELECTRIC 
TOOLS TOOLS 


CHICAGO 
FACTORY AURORA, ILL. Se) BRANCHES THE WORLD OVER 
Eastern Office 1463 Broadway ,New York, any London Office 40 Broadway, Westminster, Lon‘on 
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| Quotations by A. M. 





Abbeville Cotton Mills..... 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... 
Arcade Cotton Mills....... 
RONGOE REGEN 2 0 ee savas ive 
Arcadia Mills, pfd......... 
MSRWEIUt BUTS 26.25 sccccs 
Augusta Factory, Ga...... 
Avondale Mills, Ala........ 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 
| Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd 
arr 
Belton Mills, pfd.......... 
Re 
— Mfg. Co. 6%, pfd. 

Brandon Mills, pfd........ 
| Calhoun Mills’........... 


| Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10) 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 
| DD nes Odsinein a yoo dis & K% 
te eS nn 
| Chiquola Mfg. Co.......... 

Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd..... 

Cee ee, OO a cece wees 


Clinton Cotton Mills 
|} Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. 
Cowpens Mills ........... 
D. E. Converse Co... 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 
Darlington Mfg. Co 
Drayton Mills 
LO eS arr ree 
Dunean Mills, pfd......... 
| Kagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd.... 
| Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
| Florence Mills .. 
| Florence Mills, pfd. 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.. 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
| Glenwood Mills a 
| Gluck Mills .. 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.. 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. . - 
| Gremdel Bie 2 ..2scssees 
| Grendel Mills, 
| $50) 
| Hamrick Mills ... cis 
| Hartsville Cotton Mills. ... 
| Inman Mills 
| Inman Mills, 
| Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills, pcm hae 
| King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 
Lancaster Cotton Mills... . 
| Laurens Cotton Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills... . 
| Marion Mfg. Co., N. C..... 


pf 1. 


Marlboro Mills 

OS Sa eee ee 
| Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd 

| meonatch BES... 6.00850 
Monarch Mills, pfd........ 
Musgrove Cotton Mills... 
Newberry Cotton Mills. 
ke} ae) 
Norris Cotton Mills. 

Orr Cotton Mills....... 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. 

| Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 


A, pfd. (Par, $80). 
Pelham Mills 
| Pickens Cotton Mills 
| Piedmont Mfg. Co......... 
| Poe, F. W.. Mfg. Co... 
| Poinsett Mills 
Riverside 

$12.50) 
| Riverside 
pa os Soe sk a ta tig ad 
Riverside and Dan 

Mills, 6% pfd........... 
Saxon Mills . 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga....... 
Spartan Mills 
| Toxaway Mills (Par, $25).. 


Mills (Par, 


and Dan 





| Union-Buffalo Mills... .. 
| Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 
(ex. div.) 
| Union-Buffalo “Mills, 2nd ‘pfd. 
(ex, Gv.) w«2. ae 
Victor - Monaghan ‘Company 
COE. Men) an ccncenessess 
| Victor aaeias Company, 
| eee rrr re 
| Wallace Mfg. Co........--- 


Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... 
| Watts Mills 


Parr Alpaes ...... 161 
reat Walls. . .ccecs 12% 
Hamilton Woolen .. 11% 
a eee 20 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... Sen 
Ipswich, com. ..... 16 

| Lawrence : 67% 
Ludlow Asso. ..... 183% 
EE ae 144% 
Massachusetts ..... 71 
Merrimack, com. ... 1251 
Nashua, com. ; 58 
Nashua, pfd fee say 

| Naumkeag ..... 181 
N. E. So. pfd. 4% 
a eer 45 
Pacific ...... 41 
Pepperell si ah ie: actor 114% 
Plymouth Cordage.. 108 
Tremont & Suffolk 2314 
BA ewan Oe Wee 23% 


Law 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


161 
11 
10 
18 
36 
10 
67 

183 

155 


i 29 


Bid 
SS 
110 


10 
1000 
300 
102 
44 
4 
149 
100 
100 
125 
19 


“APH we-! 
om 


162 
13 
22 

41 
15 
69 
186 
162 
70 
126 
60 
96 


45 
115 
109 


° 
oO 


Southern Mill Stocks 
& Co., Ine., 


Asked 


91 
114 
81 


47 
96 
152 
103 


105 


53 
107! 
100 


145 
50 
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Financial—Continued 


Watts Mills, Ist pfd....... 91 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd....... 125 
Whitney Mfg. Co.......... aie 
Williamston Mills ........ 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills Co.. 118 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. 124 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

EE eS ie ak ee 93 


N. Carolina Textile Sto ks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill s(x, 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gas: 


le 
N. C.) 9 
Bid | 
Acme Spinning Co......... 114 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 103 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 82 
ee A eee 75 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 135 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

ENS nick se eh we wae a 109% 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 2016 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

$25 DY Awwsh 9 65.08 0:6 * Ob E.68 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

MU be. aie cd ai alae aia oon 102 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 110 114 
Clara Mfg. Co..... euiewe 88 
Climax Spinning Co.. 117 1 
COOUUE Be 6 tec cececcens ese tie 
Crescent Spinning Co....... 102 li 
SRG CUE iad wie aS wo 103 119 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd 44 $8 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... 6 in 
ee eee 50 60 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 115 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 

a EO sere eee 101 1 
Gideon Bees. CO.scccsseces 130 ; 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. siete 50 61 
Gray Mfg. Co..... 75 85 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 9% 11 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

UL. Gir n'a eo Site eae wea!e 102 arn 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... 75 85 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 90 97 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 200 
RAO ENON 6 55s 6-008 0 0 60 110 115 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 116 26 
we! Be ea as Taal 5 
Mejestic Bite. Co... 2... 0.00% 174 
Mansfield Mills .......... 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 35 38 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

le. WORT WEG. 6550 cassie 94 9S 
SS RRP ee 85 95 
National Yarn Mill........ 99 101 
POPKGaNS BAUS 2.0 cet cees eas sO 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 105 108 
aS >= ee 39 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 90 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist sy 

6 big 6 a Nk oe ee 97 99 
Roanoke Mills 8% 2nd 

ME: xn eeesea seven eaves 96 100 
Rosemary, 742% pfd...... 95 99 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 95 1m) 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 88 06 
Sterling Spinning Co....... 109 115 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 109 112 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 62 68 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... 60 70 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 


Silk Stockson N. Y. Exchange 





(Week ending Sept. 13) 
1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
274% 1544 Belding Heminway.. 1,600 21% 20% 20% 
164 104g Century Ribbon 600 ly 13 s 
6054 49 Julius Kayser -. 13,500 sy ky 
1s 1144 H. R. Mallinson 12,800 1841 16% 
14% 5% Van Raalte aie 600 12% 9% 8 


Rayon Stocks on N. 
(Week ending Sept. 


Y. Curb 


13) 


Stock Sales High Low Last 
Ceiawene OOM... sicosevctasess 18,200 113 92 112% 
Courtaulds, Ltd, ... i vibe 200 B4%q 347% 34% 


Industrials 
Tubize Art 


Rayon 5,600 10% 9% 9% 
Silk.... shes 395 248 238 248 


Anco Finishing Corp., Wilkinsonville, 
Mass. Real estate owned by the cor- 
poration in the town of Sutton, Mass., 
will be sold by public auction in the 
Sutton Town Hall on Sept. 30 at 10 
a. m. by the tax collector to satisfy as- 


sessments of $4,627 for town taxes due in 
1925. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


—— 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the Pre 
ferred Stock has been declared payable on Saturday 
October 1st, 1927, at the office of the Transfer 
Agents, the State Street Trust Company, Boston 
Massachusetts, to holders of Preferred Stock of record 
September 15th, 1927. 
FREDERIC AMORY, Treasurer 
Boston, September 9, 1927. 


Bn ee a 
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Yarn Prices Soar at Chatta- 


nooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Gov- 
ernment cotton report and the boost 

cotton prices sent local yarn quo- 
tations soaring during the week end- 
ing Saturday, Sept. 10. More than 

it, the prospects of continued high 
prices for yarn brought a flurry of 
huving on the part of the knitters. 

[he local brokers report the heav- 
iest buying in a number of weeks. 

his was particularly true in the case 
of mercerized yarn, which was hard 
hit by the price advance. There was 
heavy ordering of this yarn when it 
became apparent that there would be a 
substantial price gain. 

Sixties in the two ply mercerized 
yarn shot up from 92 to 99gc in the 
new list issued by a leading yarn pro- 
Eighties in the same yarn 
reached the nearly staggering price of 
$1.26 per lb. In the carded yarns the 
advance was around 3c per Ib. on all 
counts. This placed ros at 37 to 38c 
and 20s at 39% to 4oM%c. 


1 
caucer. 


The new quotations by a local brok- 
er on combed singles show an advance 

' from 3 to 5c. This places 18s at 
19 to 51¢ and 70s at g5c. In the brisk 
huving of the week, thrown silk was 
ipparently almost forgotten. 





Yarn Code Strengthens Situation 





Spinners Prices Prevail and 
Stock Gains Are Negligible 


ARN dealers are of the opinion 
that had it not been for the re- 
straining influence of the agreement 
between spinners and yarn merchants, 
the market today would be in a decid- 
edly demoralized condition. <As it is 
prices closely approximate spinners’ 
asking figures and it is easier to get 
the price offered than was the case a 
few months ago. In other words, the 
spread between the selling price and 
the asking price of the spinner is be- 
ing gradually shortened; and with a 
further diminution of stocks on hand 
will become shorter and shorter. This 
does not mean that all spinners are 
asking the same price, but it is evi- 
dent that, in a great majority of cases, 
spinners’ prices are quoted to the con- 
sumer. 
A Preventive of Piracy 
One effect of the new code of ethics 
and procedure thereunder which has 
not been brought out to any extent in 
any explanation of the situation was 
advanced by a yarn agent this week 
in conversation with the writer. He 
claimed it would go a long way toward 


preventing some of the unethical and 
piratical practices of cloth manufac- 
turers or converters. He explained his 
contention by instancing the fact that 
the manufacturer who was foresighted 
enough to bring out a novelty which 
would be attractive to the trade was 
frequently unable to capitalize on his 
knowledge and_ ingenuity. 3efore 
samples of the new fabric had reached 
the trade, some competitor, through 
some underground channels, had seen 
them and rushing into the yarn market 
had bought stock yarns enabling him 
to bring out similar things, sometimes 
at a cheaper price. Such practices 
would be, in a large part, eliminated, 
he argued, if it were impossible to se- 
cure any wide variety of stock yarns 
While inabil- 


ity of dealers to supply the require 


for immediate delivery. 


ments of their customers out of yarn 
which they have on hand, 
might work a hardship for the time 
being, he final result 
would be more satisfactory for all 


may 
believed the 


concerned and was heartily in favor 


of the movement. 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 





SS | ey er erar meng et a -35 20s 3 3o 39 
Gia .354%4—36 248 ..... Se eau 10 
PM cat Dione su. ode elad sna ncnOT By ete IE cic a va vise oes a ewele 6c —4] 
BBY aida soe gs okie aii eV ok SE 364,—37 ae z 13 14 
SOR ive ON eee Lc, ee Rt tes 4s dic hee aes 52 —53 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
OL re ae ee ey —_ = 3515 PbOs-2 sk Se rane 1314 {41. 
SARS oor Ses ay. Galen eteatacks = -36 AMR sgn: otis 14144,—451, 
RR asc ataceie & Ainraacirers ees — —36% 368-2 ...........-. .22-— —)0 
l4s-2 wecevcces edd Q—38 10s-2 a4 
Oe eer ee oe 3814—39 40s-2 High breakage. a7 
POs-2 F 39, ED aig wits Wale oh a-e's-8 - —tib 
24s-2 42 —43 60s-2. yrs 76 
Single Warps 

10s. 36 36'5 24s : 1215 $3 
l2s sia 36 15—37 26s $4 $41. 
l4s 37%4—38 30s 15 46 
Ibs 381,—39 Oe 52 S 55 56 
20s Hesse 1 eed 

| Two-ply Warps 
Ss-2 361, 245-2 1 14 

l0s-2 36144,—-37 26-2 14 15 
12s-2 3t42 30s-2 15 

| }45-2 381. 40s-2 ordinary 54 55 

ltis-2 30 391%, 50s-2 66 
D(s-2 1) 60s-2 i4 

| Ss-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 32; white, 34 

Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
Ss . 3514 22s el 
ERE sg G6 a8 bekeedaecre—= “we 22s (silver Jaeger 1014 
a 4 ha ‘ —3614 2ds 1O1., $] 
l4s coe es - 37 PGs t]1, {2 
ls ee 37%4—38 30s tving in {2 
18s - —35815 30s extra quality $415 
20s Sear —39 10s rly, 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
Os-2 50 52 50s-2 721 7 
Eg Gin gwen ae AKA 56 —5S 605-2 x? S 
tis-2 4 it 7T0s-2 921.,,--97 
Hs-2 66 OS S0s-2 021, 1 07 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close 

noted For New York spot prices, see page S7 For staple cotton prices, see 2 





Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


Singles 
BRO 2 discus acne mae ewas ae 454,—46 30s. oe-ee. 0444—56 
$4655 5 ede aaa 46 —46% 3ss 4 tio 
BRE iis, 5 tee are wae Di are eG 16 44—47 10s 65 G7 
Oe ccs Seas saa rai aetna ee 17% o0s 42 74 
RN acces wits oie 8 wa ee Wl) GOs 82 S. 
es: S506 'd hatha SL 5014—51 FOR <8, ; 92 97 
BOGE ode v:atenlwe ada 2.40 ee orn SO xd ....-l 00—1 05 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26 s-2 6S 70 80s-2.. s 1 26—1 28 
30s-2 70 72 Singles 
36s-2 76 78 30s 1 05 
{0s-2 Ag —§p 10s ‘% 1 OS 
455-2 S4 86 50s L i 
508-2 89 —9] 60s LZ 
60s-2 99 1 Ol 70s 1 37 
TOs-2 1 12—1 14 Sods 1 70 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
los. 39 1 ts ov Pts 133 }4 a7 od 
l4s 11) 1] 50 ee 30s 1 17 on 62 
lt}s 101, tlt. Dl oe 36s a0 o2 4 iu 
Iss 1] $2 52 D4 10s D5 57 67 70 
is 1]! {714 a4 rth DOs 75 so 
24 }2 1} ; ot Os HOS SO 0 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
.-2 4 it} fs? 67 70 
2 rth Ss DOS-2 zo su 
- ys Ho OH0s-2 Ss. OO 
) oo ti2 { Os-2 QD 1 oo 
2 b4 Ob SOs-2 a ; } 10—1 15 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler j Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Jest 
: id 90 95 
fa ii 93 98 
iz ist 95 1 00 
() Tile s 1 00 1 05 
Q1 So 1 05 1 10 
87 O4 1 10 115 
Ho 07 1 4 1 20 l 27 
s 14 I I 1 | ‘ eher qualities ! 


lhe gyrations of the cotton market 
have, naturally, retarded business. 
The buyer does not know from day to 
day what attitude he should take to- 
ward the purchase of his require- 
ments; with the market for cotton up 
one day and down the next his opin- 
ion on yarn naturally varies. In cer- 
tain cases buyers’ ideas are at least 
3c below the asking price of the mar 
ket and, consequently, the seller sees 
little prospect of consummating trans- 
actions and is simply biding his time 
in the hope that sooner or later the 
buyer will be more amenable to propo- 
sitions. 
Market Level Steady 


There is little variation in asking 
prices, as noted above. Instances have 
developed where spinners who were 
thought to be well sold ahead have 
yarns to prompt shipment 
and are asking for offers. But it is 
that there is any 
surplus in spinners’ hands any more 
than in the selling markets—although 
the majority of Southern mills are 
operating well to capacity and unless 
a freer movement develops within the 


offer for 


not generally felt 


near future, a certain amount of yarn 
may back up in spinners’ hands caus- 
ing irregularity. 
varns are 


weaving 
knitting 
and the price level, based on standard 


Today 


more active than 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


numbers, such as 20s and 30s-2 is at 
joc and 45c, respectively. It is al- 
most impossible to obtain these figures, 
and buyers claim they are able to get 
concessions from them. They are us- 
ually advised to buy at anything under 
this range. One agent said he had 
lost business on 20s at 40c, the buyer 
claiming he had purchased them at 
38!2.c, but 20s are stronger propor- 
tionately than 30s today. On knitting 
yarns there is an absence of interest 
on the part of the trade—although, as 
pefore stated, the majority are not 


covered on their season’s require- 
ments. Whether by waiting they will 
improve their condition or not, re- 


mains to be seen. 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


Word is received from the Har- 
riet and Henderson Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C., that the labor 


troubles which have interfered lately 
with the operation of the plants have 
been settled and that the mills are 
running full in every department. 


* * * 
The John F. Trainor Co. of 17 
East 42 St., N. Y., will hereafter 


represent the Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., in New York, 
New Jersey and the New England 
States, in South America with 
the exception of the Argentine, 
Uruguay, Bolivia and Peru. Repre- 
sentation also includes Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico and Australia. 


also 


Texas Cotton Crop Depreciates 
20°. in Month 

Austin, Tex.—The Texas cotton 
crop, which was conservatively esti- 
mated at 4,750,000 bales a month ago, 
has depreciated fully 20% since then 
as the result of continued dry and 
hot weather in most parts of the 
State. In Central Texas counties 
root rot has spread rapidly and on 
some farms from one-fourth to one- 
half the acreage in cotton is affected. 

The dry, hot weather has retarded 
the activities of the boll weevil and 
the boll worm, but in many sections 
the leaf worm is devasting the crop. 

Practically all the crop has been 
picked in the area to the south of 
San Antonio and most of it has been 
marketed as soon as ginned. 


Correction 


In the advertisement of J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons on the front cover of 
the Sept. 3 issue of TEXTILE Wor~p, 
an unfortunate typographical error, 


which escaped the proof-readers of 
doth our printers and the advertiser, 
made the caption under the illustra- 
ton read: “A Giant Belt with a 
Giant's Grip—Capacity Exceeds 2,000 
H. P. at 4,000 r. p. m.” The latter 
igure should have been “4,000 


1. p.m.” The error is so apparent 
lat probably all our readers caught 
ut this explanation is made to 


nt any possible misinterpretation. 


Answers New Bedford Mayor 





Reduction Not Sufficient for Fair 
Basis 

New Beprorp, Mass.—A_ reduc- 
tion of 10% in the per spindle valua- 
tion placed on cotton mill machinery 
by the assessors is not sufficient to 
place these valuations on a fair or 
legal basis, in the opinion of John 
Sullivan, president of the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sullivan’s reply is to 
Mayor Charles S. Ashley and the 
assessors of the city of New Bed- 
ford, and comments. on statements 
issued by them to the effect that the 
mills of the city this year will pay 
something like $200,000 less in tax- 
ation than a year ago. Some time 
ago nine of the cotton mill corpora- 
tions petitioned for an abatement of 
the taxes of 1926, but it was ruled 
that a technicality in the petition pre- 
vented any action being taken by the 
towards any abatement. 
This vear the tax rate has been cut 
20c on the $1,000, with a reduction 
of something like $6,000,000 in the 


assessors 


valuation on the property of the 
mills. 

“So far as I can make out from the 
figures announced,” said Mr. Sulli- 


van, ‘There has not been much of any 
general reduction made in the per 
spindle valuations of the majority of 


the mills. Most of the reduction 
seems to have come on the Manomet 
and Fairhaven machinery, if the 
figures are quoted correctly. The 
rest of the mills get only minor 
changes. If that proves to be the 
case, the cotton mills will continue to 
regard their tax assessment as un- 


fair, out of proportion to the rest of 
the assessed property of the city, and 
illegal. I can not say what they will 
do about it, for that will be decided 
after the tax bills are received, and 
we have definite and official informa- 
tion to go on.” 

Mr. Sullivan contends that the posi- 
tion of the mills in the matter of tax 
assessments has been incorrectly 
represented by the mavor, and de- 
clares that they are not asking for 
any preferential treatment. The mills 
still maintain that mill machinery 
valuations as they have been levied 
in the past few years in New Bed- 
ford are too high and beyond the 
fair cash value proovided by law, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sullivan. 


Funds for Osborn Survey Prac- 
tically Assured 

Fatt River, Mass.—It is expected 
that sufficient funds will be raised this 
week to finance a survey of the Os- 
born Mills by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Inc., for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the approximate cost of reorgan- 
izing the mill. The receivers, how- 
ever, have not appeared friendly to 
the survey and there is a possibility 
that they may not allow one to be 
made unless instructed otherwise by 
the court. The receivers declined to 
finance the survey when requested to 
do so by the stockholders’ and credi- 
tors’ committees and a 


canvass was 
then made of the stockholders and 
creditors for subscriptions. The 
necessary sum has been practically 
assured. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


Zs SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sole Representative 





Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 






Yarns 
of Quality 





ALL of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 






FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 





THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NDsSoR Locks, Conn. 


MERCERIZE ie oon 


COTTON YARNS Give the 
NOVELTY YARNS pence Bourette and 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
in Cotton, Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and_ Silk. 


COTTON WARPS 92, Reems, Jacks, 


and Printed. 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


N WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Single Mercerized Yarns 


| 


SUPERIOR 
YARN MILLS 


Monbo, N. C. 


58s and 60s Combed Peelers 
Single and Ply 

For Mercerizing and Weaving 

These yarns—made of the finest raw 

materials, spun by operatives who “know 


how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 


SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN: SALES MGR; 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-31-32 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 


30’s to 70's 
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Weaving and Knitting 
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DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns 
and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Active Buying During Last Month 





Excited Condition 


of Market 


Causes Hesitant Buyers to Act 


PHILADELPHIA. 

— JUGH there have been short 
4 periods of relative quietness, 
such as Was apparent during the first 
half of this week, the market has been 
active as a rule during the last three 
weeks, manufacturers in all lines hav- 
ing bought after each successive up- 
turn in cotton and yarns. While 
there have been several days of these 
weeks when trading stopped, as was 
noted just before and after the Sep- 
tember crop estimate, they have al- 
ways been succeeded during this time 
by renewed buying and dealers state 
they have sold large quantities of varn 
during the last three weeks or month. 
Several houses here state the volume 
of new business taken during this in- 
terval has lead them to believe many 
manufacturers have not only bought 
farther ahead than has been noted for 
months but that manufac- 
turers in several instances undoubtedly 
hought in anticipation of goods re- 
other the 
material market has re- 
sulted in a certain amount of specula- 
tion in yarns by manufacturers. 


several 


quirements. = In words, 


excited raw 


A number of orders for weaving 
yarn, for example, were placed at 


1615c to 47¢ basis for 30s-2 warps of 
ordinary quality that were quoted 
early this week at a cent lower than 
All mills 
with the exception of towel and carpet 
have covered during this period, sales 
to plush and underwear manufacturers 
heing especially noticeable because of 
their total for this 
Plush manufac- 
turers placed contracts for 30s-2 warps 
while 
asking-prices to 52c 


prices noted in these sales. 


large size as a 


period of activity. 


their 
there 
made 
it the higher quotation: sales of 20s-2 
warps for plush purposes were made 

$3c although spinners late last week 
were quoting this count as high as 47¢c. 


raised 
last week, 
heing, however, no large sales 


50c spinners 


hese qualities have declined as far as 
spinners’ quotations are concerned but 
here has been little change so far as 
elling prices are concerned, prices 
ving advanced last week when mills 
ipped buying. Since that time spin- 


rs in most instances have revised 
eir asking-prices to a basis where 
ey booked tl st large orders, the 
rket presenting a_ slightly more 
ible appearance this week. 
Knitting Demand Good 
Further contracts of medium size 
\ van those lready reported have 
en made with up-state underwear 
nutacturers, houses here handling 
e extra-carded quality used by this 


de reporting a large volume of busi 
ess now in hand that has been taken 
ring the last three weeks or month, 
rgest and most active sales being re- 
rted just before the September crop 
Quotations of 


issued, 
s used by underwear trade vary from 


timate Was 





44% to 46c with several sales being 
recently reported at slightly more than 
44c. Ordinary grades of carded knit- 
ting yarns are quoted on the basis of 
36c for 1os with several spinners ex- 
pressing their willingness to accept a 
half cent less. Sales of medium sized 
lots have been made on basis of 38c 
for 16s this week for an average grade 
yarn. There have also been in this 
three weeks period a fair sized quan- 
tity of combed yarn taken by knitters, 
one house here reporting the sale of 
100,000 Ibs. of 38s single at 61c just 
before the recent advance in combed 
qualities, this count now being quoted 
at 64c and higher. Fair sized amounts 
of 30s combed has been taken by up- 
state knitters during the last ten days. 

Combed spinners and mercerizers 
experienced a similar market 
during the last month although slightly 
less excited than noted in carded, ad- 
combed mercerized 
sudden than in carded. 
They, however, report the total booked 
during this period 
distinct improvement over the previous 


have 


vances in and 


being less 


represents a 


three week period, manufacturers see 
ing the market continually advancing 
during that time finally thought it ad- 
visable to place some business even 
though they may not have needed it 
for immediate consumption. While 
two-ply combed varns have been less 
active the first three days of this week 
a fair volume of been 
booked during the last three weeks, a 
considerable portion of was 
taken by mercerizers just before the 


business has 
which 


most recent advance in two-ply combed 
prices made more than a week ago. 
Combed peeler market is firm and 
with an upward trend_ still 
being apparent. This has been due to 


steady 


larger sales to mercerizers and to 
weavers and, more important, to the 
fact accurate reports from the long 


staple growing sections indicate the 


long, staple crop this year may only 


average half the size of that of normal 


years. Yarn prices have not been gen- 
erally advanced this week but several 
counts have been changed, all made 
being in continuation of the recent up 


ward trend. Such counts as 36s-2 and 


] 1 


1os-8 have been advanced slightlv, the 


former being quoted at O64c to 660c¢ and 





the latter at 66c¢ to 8c both being two 
cents above the figures named a wee! 

Less important changes have 
| ide in the finer counts, 50s-2 
he quoted at 72!cc or two cents 





| eher than last week 





Jiercerizers now { irge vo 
ume of business on thei ks, larger 
Sh saall ] 
than tor a numobei | 

ile there are st number « 
hosierv manufacture le ving Piving 
them specifications on contracts, mer 

been some 


cerizers report there has 
recent improvement his respect. In 


this connection they look for steady 
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Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer says, to’ meet 
competition he can’t afford 


to pay the slight difference 
for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us in greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does not 
necessarily lower the 


cost of the finished 
product. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 







































A Healthy Companion 


GIVE your rayon a strong-hearted com- 
panion —a well processed cotton yarn, two- 
ply and mercerized. . . . 





Weave the two yarns together —they’re 
quite alike in working properties. Both de- 
mand the same atmospheric conditions... . 
Then the fabric holds greater strength, pre- 
sents a more pleasing lustre. . .. Try 
National. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 

Sales Offices 


| 

| 

\ 

Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 

WM cow W. ‘ne 4. Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
ee Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 


Stewart McConaghy d Shultz, 
rf 6908 Cresheim Road O. 8. Hawes & Bro. sty ee sth St. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Genial Biler’ | a 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides]. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 








Western Selling Agents for: 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
| Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns, 





Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 







Fas MARUERCTURING Company | 








| YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 
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SL-O1GGL& 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ey — TRADE 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 


Samples Submitted at Request. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 









KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 







Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 













WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers o 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


TAPES. BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. = PHILADELPHIA 





















| 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 


improvement in regard to specification 
or old contracts as the fall hosiery 
eison gets under way. This feature 

the market gives these qualities a 

ghter aspect than noted for a 
umber of weeks. Prices of mercer- 

| yarns remain unchanged from last 
veek. At that time prices were raised 
m two to eight cents. 


—=—=— 4 


=< 


Unsettled Conditions 
‘arded Yarn Prices Decline in 
Sympathy With Cotton ° 
Boston.—Trading and price con- 
ditions in the cotton yarn market, 
particularly in the carded division, 
have been even more unsettled during 
the week under review than have been 
conditions in the cloth market. It 
has been just as difficult for dealers 
to get spinners and buyers together 
since the Government condition §re- 
port of last week as it was just prior 
to that report; in fact, the volume 
of actual business has been even 
smaller than it was during the week 
prior to the publication of the Govern- 
ment report, for the recent steady 
decline in the price of cotton futures 
has encouraged users to delay every- 
thing but purchases to cover positive 
near needs, and has also encouraged 
the belief that cotton may drop con- 
siderably below a 20c basis. Buyers 
have been further encouraged to con- 
tinue their waiting policy by reports 
of sales of both weaving and hosiery 
yarns at prices as much as a cent 
below what is generally regarded as 
today’s minimum quotations; such re- 
ported sales are for October and later 
delivery and the fact that dealers can- 
not trace them leads them to believe 
that the concessions are made by 

direct-selling spinners. 

On medium and coarse count carded 
yarns current average prices for aver- 
age qualities are about a cent below 
prices quoted following the advance 
in cotton last week Thursday. The 
top prices for current sales are a 
basis of 41¢ for 20s-2 carded warps; 
4c for 30s-2 warps and 36 to 36%c 
for 10s frame-spun cones. As low 
as 4oc has been reported on 20s-2 
warps of average quality for October 
and later delivery, and as low as 35c¢ 
for 10s frame-spun cones of average 
quality for similar forward delivery. 


— 


Combed Yarns Relatively Firm 

In extra staple and other premium 
cottons there has been no decline 
commensurate with that in cotton 
futures, the decline in futures being 
offset to a considerable extent by an 
advance in basis. This being the case, 
combed and fine count carded yarns 
have held relatively firm in price, and 
irrespective of the price position of 
cotton, the relatively greater strength 
of combed as compared with carded 
yarn is warranted by the relatively 
low price of the former prior to the 
rec-nt advance. It is true that some 
sou.hern spinners whose asking prices 
Were raised considerably above the 
ave age following the publication of 
the Government report last week, are 
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now meeting the market, but actual | 
selling prices throughout the market 
average about 2c higher than at last 
report, although where a range of 
prices was then quoted no open ad- | 
vance in quotations is warranted ex- | 
cepting perhaps on high grade single | 
yarns; the minimums of today on the | 
latter are the top prices quoted a week 
ago. 





r | 


Wastes Continue Rise 


Comber and Strips Follow Cotton 
—Picker and Fly Inert 

3oston.—A strong market in good 
spinnable materials is the main feature | 
of the waste situation though an 
equally important characteristic to 
some dealers is the low price level and 
continued neglect of mattress stocks. 


Dealers seem less afraid of purchasing -INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


additional material at the top and in 


cases have bought peeler comber at Weaving COTTON YARNS-_ knitting 


prices that actual consumers con- 

sider the limit. So far as it is known 66 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK = 
peeler comber has not sold to any one | 

at 90% of spot on any recent day. As | 
a whole the market is struggling up- 
ward to a higher level in the hope 
that it will be permanent for many 
weeks to come. 

Supplies of good waste are still 
small and mainly in the hands of the 
large concerns holding contracts with | 
producing mills. It is a very diff- 
cult market for the average trader to 
operate in. Not only are wastes diffi- 
cult to find in quantity but when found 
the price is altogether too high for 
the man who buys only to sell immed- 
iately at a profit. The big houses are 
too much concerned with meeting their 


ik aa ae ak, Common TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 2% rors 


AND NUMBERS 































COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


SELL DIRECT 








who have purchased comber at 18c are JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 

in clover and dealers making such Cotton and Worsted Yarns 

sales have had to cover their commit- | PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

ments on a rising market. | _: Bocen O88, ‘Wetener Eon. 327 So. LaSalle St. Chicage 


In strips there is quite a good ac- 
tivity, all sorts of these spinnable ma- 
terials finding an outlet somewhere at 


nia nd ee ORSWELL MILLS _ Fitchburg, Mass. 
a fair price to the seller. Choice 
peeler strip is in limited supply and COT TON YARNS 


difficult to quote. It seems almost a 
question as to how much a consumer is Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 
willing to pay for this material. 
Comber continues to hold the lead in 


price although run very closely by | - 

choice Sak strips which are in small MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, netee. 
supply and the best material can be ee ae a pee ee eee 

sold occasionally as high as comber. | : — . 


Picker and fly are still without any FAST-BLACKS & COLORS o cae t eee 
price appreciation. They not only | creer 

exist in large bulk and experience a 
thin demand but have a further ob- 
stacle to meet in the shape of relatively | 


jow-priced liner stocks, There a || VOHIN F. STREET & CO. 


rived in this city during the past week | CO I TON YARNS 


167 bales of threads from Antwerp 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
and 200 bales from Japan. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








o* * * 
Current Quotations 


pecker Sempe” cocci: Ht Re | gy EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Egyptian comber 


al aecmatthiad 16 Te. Tat, Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Choice willowed fly........ 8 8l4e. , } 

Choice willowed picker... .. 6 — 6ic. < : Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 

oak. eee 19 : we Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

inters (mill run) ........ 5 c. 


Spoolers (single) .......... 13 BY, - . DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
Fine White cop ae. 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. ( 
Mercerizing Plant Spinning Mills real 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ting 





Economy in 


Specialization in mercerized 
yarn for the Knitter has re- 
sulted im consistent quality, - 
uniformity and Knitting = 
economy---The Knitter who si 
has used Standard Mercer- > 
ized Yarm Knows. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. | 
SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK — 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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Cotton, Over-Bought, Breaks: 





Advance to 25c for March At- 
tracted Heavy General Realizing 


{E bull movement inspired by the 
T unfavorable crop reports of Au- 
gust, appeared to culminate in the 
cotton futures market here withthe 
uivance immediately following the 
publication of the Government’s 
crop report a week ago last Thursday. 
\t that time, December sold at 24.72, 
making an advance of over II cents 
a pound from the low level touched 
early in the year and over 6 cents a 
pound from the low level of last 
month. This price and the advance 
to 25.07 for May contracts, which 
realized many previous bullish predic- 
tions, seemed the signal for very 
heavy general realizing. Reactionary 
sentiment developed as soon as the 
market started downward without at- 
tracting any aggressive support on 
the decline, and was promoted by 
reports of more favorable weather in 
the South. The selling continued in 
volume until December sold at 21.52 
last Tuesday morning, making a de- 
cline of 320 points from the best. 
Offerings then subsided somewhat 
ind there were rallies later this week 
on covering and a renewal of demand 
which seemed to be based on the 
large domestic consumption figures 
for August and apprehensions that 
the change for the better in weather 
conditions was not materially helping 
the crop. The buying, however, was 
not so widespread as on the previous 
bull movement, and it looked a more 
two-sided market. 
Ihe last weekly report of the 
Weather Bureau was rather a dis- 
ippointment to recent sellers so far 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 

















Closed For week Closed Net 
Sept High Low Sept. 14 Change 
sey er : 23.57 21.64 22.25 09 
h 24.40 21.25 2 22 
No ver 8.87) 0-21.82 22.47 17 
er 22.77 24.72 21.52 22.67 1) 
4 y 22 . 8 24 , 5 22.67 1: 
Pe y 22.87 24.14 2 22.74 13 
M 23.01 24.99 ; 22.99 O02 
MI 23 .¢ 24.30 22.32 3 OM om 
M 23.11 25.07 21.85 or 05 
22.95 24.13 22.17 22.88 “7 
22.79 24.70 21.65 22.95 L 0g 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Sept. 9. 23 . 60 23.17 12.67d 
S Sept. 10 : 22. 5a 12.194 
M Sept. 12 21.60¢ 12.32d 
it Sept, 13 21. 75 11.674 
\ day, Sept. 14 22. 55« 22. 15« 11.97d 
y, Sept. 15 21.40 21.00 11.08d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 14 year year 
New leans 22.15 140,274 
M ? 12,110 
6,572 
i 94,170 
a 188, 887 
W ton 6,084 
N 28,315 
a “ 4,352 
Me 115,924 
sy s 1.4 
Da 
Ph phia 
Ho 
Bos 
New rk 
Litt Rock 
Baltin.ore 





as the summary was concerned. It 
noted the more favorable average of 
the weather and said that the high 
percentage of sunshine was favorable 
for holding weevil in check, but added 
that in most sections little change in 
the crop was noted. There had been 
selling earlier in the week on a belief 
that the better weather since the be- 
ginning of September was adding 
substantially to the crop outlook, but 
this statement in the weekly report 
evidently cast doubt upon this idea 
while it was also noted that many 
private reports reaching here from 
the South also claimed that the crop 
was showing little or no improvement. 
The next Government report on the 
crop condition and indicated yield is 
scheduled for publication on October 
8th. In the meantime some private 
mid-September reports may appear, 
and it will be some time, of course, 
before there is any definite crystalliza- 
tion of sentiment as to the probable 
showing of the next Government 
statement. It seems to have been 
generally agreed that very much de- 
pends upon weather conditions for 
the next sixty days. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the 
country, with the usual comparisons: 


New York, September 14, 1927 


Market Sept. 7 Sept. 14 Change Last yr. Sales 
Galveston 22.45 | 22.40 5 16.50, 6.003 
New Orleans 22.15 | 22.15 16.31 39.408 
Mobile 22.00 21.85 15 15.75 1.791 
Savannah 22.20 | 22.23 +3 15.76 3.383 
Norfolk 22.13 | 22.00 13 16.38 285 
New York 22.70 | 22.55 15 | 17.25 | 2.351 
Augusta 22.19 | 22.38 +19 | 15.75 3.679 
Memphis 21.00 | 21.25 +25 1650 7.875 
St. Louis 21.25 20.75 50 «17.00 
Houston 22.40 | 22.40 16.40 71.596 
Dallas 21.65 | 21.55 10 | 15.75 | 54.375 


Liverpool 11.97d 
The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


M. F 1.50¢+ 1.25¢ 1.25+ Ot 1 26t 
8.G.M 1.25¢ 1.00t 1.00t 75t 1.03t 
G.M 1.00t 75t 75t 63t 73t 
8.M 50t 50t 50t 50t 49t 
8. L. M 1.00* 1.00* 1.00" 1.00* 1.03* 
L.M 3.25° 2.36° 3.00° 3.00° 3.13° 
8. G. 0.** 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25* 3.33° 
G.O 4.75° 4.50° 4.25 4.50* 4.48* 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M 75° 75° 25° 50* 56* 
S.M 1.00* 1.25* 1.00*% 1.00* 1.00* 
M.** 2.25* 2.25* 2.00% 2.00* 2.05* 
oo 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.00° 3.34° 
L. M** 4.75* 4.75° 4.50° 4.75* 4.50° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 2.00* 2.00% 2.00° 2.00* 1.95* 
o.° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.48° 
_ 3.25° 3.80° 3.25° 3.25° 3.28° 
BLUE STAINED 
G. M.* 2.00° 2.50% 2.00% 2.00* 2.03* 
S. M.* 2.46 3.390" 3.70" 3.76" 3.70" 
M.°* 3.50° 3.50° 3.75* 3.75° 2.50° 


*Off middling. + On middling. 
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Quissett (Quality 
is Tangible—Real 


Quality is a much abused term. But 
it is brimful of meaning in speaking 
of Quissett Yarns. They are first 
and last quality yarns. 


You see it in their working. ‘Their 
performance in the knitting ma- 
chine and looms leaves little to be 
desired. You see it in the sterling 
way they take the dye—in_ the 
smooth, soft finish that bespeaks a 
thoroughbread fabric. ‘There is no 
mistaking the calibre of these yarns. 


Improve your fabrics with Quissett 
Quality. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sak: 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Arlington Mills Lawrence, Mass. Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Monomac Spinning Co Lawrence, Mass. Cowpens, S. C. 
Acadia Mills Lawrence, Mass Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Katama Mills Lawrence, Mass. Sylacauga, Ala. 
Manomet Mills New Bedford, Mass. Sylacauga, Ala. 
Nonquitt Spinning Co New Bedford, Mass. Sycamore Mills Sycamore, Ala. 
Nashawena Mills New Bedford, Mass. Cowikee Mills (Yarns) Union Springs, Ala. 


This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 
mills in the South. 


COTTON YARNS WORSTED .AND WORSTED CLOTH 


Combed and Carded WORSTED MERINO YARNS Men’s Wear 
All Twists, Counts and Putup eens aiiit een Hanae 


Mule and Frame Spun for Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Knitting yarns, single and ply Men’s Wear Mixtures 

Weaving yarns, single and ply Dress Goods and Silk Trade Vigoureux 

Splicing and Plaiting yarns Cheviots 

Gassed and Mercerized yarns for Tropical Suitings 

_— arns and Bleached yarns Hosi Gabardines 

Threa arns osiery overts 

Tire ane Underwear and Rubber Trades Shepherd Checks 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns . . Whipcords 

Electrical yarns Yarns manufactured according to Wide Wales 

Glove yarns Government s ifications 7 

Webbing yarns Worsted and Worsted Merino Lustre Linings 
Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain yarns twisted with 

Fine Count Cop yarns Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon . Dress Goods 
Carpet yarns Slub dyed Worsted and Merino Serges; Sheens 

re oar . Yarns Flanneis 

Carded yarns for a ur poses ‘ rN a at ir: 

Cotton and Rayon ro ws Catalogue will be mailed on application Seetberd a 


COTTON CLOTH AND cae Coverts 


COTTON, SILK AND RAYON Ottorep; Poplins 
MIXTURES Creams; Twill cords 


Suitings; Coatings 
All-Combed Goods in Grey for ; 
Converters TIRE FABRICS 
Voiles; Crepes Cord; Leno 
Poplins and Broadcloths Builder 
Cotton Gabardines In various widths 
Venetians and Sateens and constructions 
Lawns and Organdies Combed and Carded. 
Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics 


a COMMISSION WORK 


Jacquard weaves; Specialties witnen seecareees UY vance samerane wor Counting te 
“4 ; = ere oa ree serene me ne rlington } 
Staple Southern Print Cloths WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. INC Naphtha Solvent Process 


Offices of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street DE cs sks ake sans Gaeeaene Hancock 0800 
25 Madison Avenue YORK Madison Sq. 6200 
1600 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA Rittenhouse 1118 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. ..CHICAGO Wabash 6860 
20 Market Street 
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Cotton—Continued 


Staples Still Inactive 


Report Brings Inquiry but Little 
Business 

MemPuis, TENN., Sept. 12.—Early 
in the week the trade here was in a 
waiting attitude for the Government 
report but the market has not shown 
more activity since it was issued. 
There was more mill inquiry Friday 
and Saturday, which may be the fore- 
runner of a larger volume of business 
but so far recent bookings are 
negligible. 

Average expectation here was for 
an estimate slightly above 13,000,000 
bales; one spot house, two or three 
days ahead of bureau day, gave an es- 
timate of 14,635,000 bales on the crop. 
No one here believes in the possibility 
of a crop of as much as_ 15,000,000 
bales but self-interest is discernible to 
more than the usual extent in division 
of crop ideas. 

Shippers express confidence that 
Government has under-estimated any- 
where from a million to two million 
bales. On the other hand first hands 
are entirely satished with the estimate, 
which is a strong argument against its 
accuracy. 

One or two of the larger shippers 
are buying sparingly against commit- 
ments but the rank and file are without 
orders and no one is buying for stock, 
except of such cotton as is always 
scarce and the price of secondary im- 
portance. 

The crop of the Yazoo Basin has 
fully held its own since Sept. 1 but 
claims are being reiterated that pro- 
duction will not exceed 450,000 bales 
against 900,000 bales last year. On 
the other hand there is some talk that 
the supply of better than 1 3/16” 
staple will be larger than usual; there 
is no reason to expect this. Delfos 
was almost universally planted in 
staple sections and its produces 1 1/8 
0 1.3 ‘Ge. 

The crop in eastern Arkansas, 
capable of producing as much staple 
cotton as planted 
largely to Delfos, is very good. 


Mississippi, also 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

Sept. 10 Sept. 3 

22.43 21.82 

21.75 21.00 
Premium Staples 

First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Prices nominal 
2Tlo@ 28h 


1 irkets average.. 








1 DORs ovikcctxawe bane wenk ad 31 @32%\ 
1 in easatesas . 8 @3%c 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Memphis total , 5,500 6,350 5,925 
F included in 
total asnene 4,500 4,800 5, 300 
1) markets «+  &93,790 106,459 80, 854 
° ° . 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net receipts......... 1,295 1,830 10,581 
G receipts 5,568 11,095 17,399 
I since Aug. 1, 
‘ 7,998 5,919 16,252 
8 ents s 7,578 8, 156 
T since Aug. 1 62,457 24,140 
T eee 59,157 i 20,785 
De rease for week 2,010 3,257 *9, 243 
d stock in hands 
Memphis factors 17, 750 41,500 
Ur ase for weel:.. 500 4,500 
rease. 
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Decline Encourages Spinners in 
Waiting Policy 
Boston, Sept. 14.—The continued 
abnormal basis, as compared with the 
lows of last year, asked by shippers 
for practically all grades and lengths 
of premium cottons is the chief factor 
causing spinners to maintain a wait- 
ing policy, and, of course, they are 
encouraged in this by the radical de- 
cline in futures since peak prices were 
touched on Thursday of last week. 
The lowest basis quoted by shippers 
on I 1/16 in. and longer hard western 
cotton averages fully 200 points above 
the lows touched in October of last 
year, while many shippers are holding 
for basis 300 to 350 points above last 
year’s close, or 450 to 500 points on 
December for full 1 1/16 in. hard 
western cotton of middling grade. 
For full 1% in and longer cottons 
their ideas of basis are in many in- 
stances even with 
as high as 1,050 points on December 
for full 1 3/16 in. cotton of middling 
grade, as compared with 550 or even 
500 on in October, 1926. Most ship- 
pers will quote a little lower basis on 
October sailings and November ship- 
ments than they will on earlier ship- 
ments and sailings, evidently due to 
the fact that they are not well covered 
on the latter. Owing to the extremely 
small amount of business it is prac- 
tically impossible to quote flat prices 
with any accuracy, and they must be 
considered largely nominal with basis 
unchanged from that of a week ago. 
Egyptian Cottons Firm 
The futures market in Alexandria, 
Egypt, has followed the fluctuations 
of the New York market rather 
closely and the large part of the de- 
cline since last Friday was recovered 
today, when the October Upper option 
closed at $29.33, or a decline of 105 
points for the week, and the Novem 
ber Sak. option closed at $39.53 or a 
decline of 110 points for the week. 
The December and january options 
were relatively firmer than the Oct- 
ober and November options. 
has been a little trading in the 
market on Uppers for nearby ship- 
ments, but no interest in forward de 
liveries. 


more extravagant, 


There 


local 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middlin 
1 1/16 in 26 to26% 27 «to27' 
1 1/16 in. to %& in 26%4to27 27 bato2& 
1 %& in 2TUstozs 28 eto2K% 
1 3/16 in 31 tos2 2 tor 
1 \4 in 5 tosée 16 tose 
Basis on N. Y. De 22. 69% 


John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian, cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Sept.-Oct. shipments as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides, 38'%c, off, Ic; 
Medium Uppers, 315¢c, off 1%4c, from 
Sept. 7. They report closing prices 
Sept. 14 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Oct. Uppers $29.33, off 
$1.05; Nov. Sak. $39.53, off $1.10 
from Sept. 7. 


3oston, quote 
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\—“From the Cott 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





ercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 
















High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 





Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarn a week 





Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 


Sales Representatives 









H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Beston, Mass. 
E L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 


924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC, 
Louisville, Ky. 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 












New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 






THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 





| PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


Tops YARNS 
C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMIME R ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


eee 1904 


September 17, 1927 

















AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, P. Prentiss oy 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van O' Linda, 102 3 James Bldg. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 
WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 





EO AREER Ae RE SA RTS Hh 
COLORS, OXFORDS 


FALLS 
YARN 
MILLS 


WOONSOCKET 
R. I. 


FINE 


WOOLEN 
AND 


MERINO 
YARNS 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 










Maanexit | _opinning Co. 
ER, MASS. 
eg ems of 


FINE WOOLEN Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 





Star Worsted Company 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
and MERINO R N 7 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 









L. T. IVES CO. 


‘Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacke, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 


ee a ae ee ae aa, 
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WORSTED YARNS 








New Zealand Tops 
Have Been Withdrawn 


Lack of Wool the Reason—Cross- 
breds All Firm—Medium Noils 

More Active 
Boston.—Prices are 





maintained 
firmly in the wool top market but new 
business has been rather slow during 
the last few days. A feature of the 
market is the withdrawal of tops made 
from New Zealand wool, particularly 
44s, from the market owing to almost 
complete shortage of New Zealand 
wool in this vicinity. All the cross- 
bred qualities are strong with domestic 
sos at 97¢ and the South American 44s 
at 88c. The strong opening of the 
\ustralian opening in Sydney almost 
brought the Bradford top market to a 
complete standstill. It became quite 
evident that the line of merino values 
would have to be lifted to a higher 
level if Sydney prices were any indi- 
cation of what merinos were likely to 
bring. The merino wool is said to be 
three pence per pound too high for 
the Bradford top market and combers 


are not adding to their commitments 


until they can see a little further into 
the situation. 
Noils from the several fibres, wool, 


nohair, silk and rayon are meeting no 
very keen demand but in the aggregate 
a fair business is passing although 
split up among a large number of 
traders. Wool and silk noils are firm 
and strong. There is a fair amount 
of colored toil on the market. Some 
of it contains rayon and prices depend 
in part upon the presence or absence of 
rayon as the case may be. Fine re- 
combed colored wool noils are quoted 
nominally 65-7o0c. 

The market in general is irregular 
with the main feature of trading cen- 
tering upon larger mill interest and 
purchasing of three-eighths blood noils. 
There have been fair amounts of this 
grade of noil imported and they are 
offered on the = street at 63-66c. 
Quarter blood wools” are rather 
neglected. 

ok * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 






.. Tops—Boston Nominal 
2 ae (64-66s) $1.35-$1.36 
RAM ARMOUMEY wi o's «aye (60-62s) 1.24- 1.25 
High % blood d8s 1.12- 1.13 
AveE. 8 blood....... (36s) 1.07- 1.08 
Low 8% blood...... (52-56s) 1.90- 1.01 
High 56 DIDO... 0.00 «0 (508) 97- .98 
Ce oes viele Wists hc RS Akos 05 .RT- . SR 
Se: Cai ek Glock es wae bea iacoree -87- .88 
ON, saneveh babu sa ¢ ase wren o .80- .83 
_ eee et ere ~ .80- ‘81 
_. Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 18) 
PU te Biscd. ate Gina 6s ay wo aed (708) dd 
MeE Clove ees .<-bee cece (648) 51%d 
IRTP OOR fin wh «cei coc ae so (SOM 47d 
INE EOOE, UE, oes ceca (58s) 42a 
Chree-eighths blood ...... (56s) 35 16d 
duarter-blood ire 6 a.0 RE 27 ted 
WUE ob. < 056 0s 5 0 60 (46s) 23d 
Noils—Boston 
PO Wy anna ko. « Ne $.78- $.82 
CRE Gk Sin. 6:0 0:0 0.9.00o:6 0 : .68- .73 
Ce RON oe. 0' 6.0 00.0 Kiowa .60- .65 
Aver, & hinod......-..5.0. AS- AO 
E,W oe nw nn pet Oo 37 
High %& — sews Pew acs -53- .56 
MC c eee EUT eka os cee acae es 50- .52 
GR Acdvessiesase ° .50- 52 
CE cehsnekh eee sis ecae ssa 5 50- 52 


Delivery Feature 


More Important 





Mixtures 


May 


Follow 


Trend of Outerwear Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE outerwear, cloth and 

hosiery sections of the market 
continue more active than weaving, a 
brisk demand being reported from 
manufacturers of outerwear. The go- 
ing price of sweater yarns is still $1.25 
tor good grade of 2-20s, quarter blood, 
although there are strong indications 
this will be advanced in the imme- 
diate future to $1.27 as a majority 
of these spinners are quoting $1.30 
and many refuse to entertain offers at 
less because of the large volume of 
business now on their books. There 
are still a few spinners willing to sell 
at $1.25 and until these are out of the 
market little $1.27'% varn can be sold. 
Conditions are not so favorable as this 
in the weaving section of the market 
and this is explained to a large extent 
by the fact weavers are slower to get 


jersey 


their new season under way than is 
true with manufacturers of outerwear. 
Fall buying for men’s wear and 
dress goods has not developed fully as 
vet although such spinners anticipate 
a good season for men’s wear mix- 
tures and fancy twists, admitting that 
there is little likelihood of any large 
call for yarn in the gray from manu- 
facturers in this vicinity. This situa- 
tion, together with the progress being 
made in lighter-weight worsted dress 
fabrics, leads the trade to look for fair 
to good volume of yarn business dur- 
ing the remaining months of the year, 
although it is apparent there has been 
a slight falling-otf in spot sales during 
recent weeks as this is a between-sea- 
son period for a majority of 
A number of French system spinners, 
report a fairly steady call 
for the finest counts, to be used in the 
new light worsted dress fabrics. 
Men’s Wear Contracts 
To date there has been a 


weavers. 


however, 


spotty 


manutactur- 
ers for their new lines, 2-30s to 2-40s 
half blood being the range and grade 
usually specified in mixture 


covering by men’s wear 


s, and one 
or two spinners of such counts already 
have booked sufficient business to keep 
them running ‘full 
weeks on the new 
business. 


time for several 
light-weight yarn 
Yet the bulk of these mills 
have not bought more than sample 
quantities and have yet to place their 
first large contracts for 
Business, 


these yarns. 
taken to this time has gone 
to a relatively few spinners who are 
usually the low sellers in such yarns 
and who normally book the initial 
business placed. Other mixture spin- 
ners unable to meet such 
prices on recombed, mixes, state they 
of sample orders 
manufacturers, 


who are 


have a large number 
out with 
ing for 


several be- 
3,000 lbs. or more, which they 
believe will shortly materialize in con- 
tracts of fair size as soon as the goods 
season opens up to a larger extent, 
many men’s manufacturers in 
this section having just opened their 
new lines. 


wear 


One of the features of yarn sampl- 
ing by this trade has been the call 
for fancy and_ bright 
men’s wear 


colored yarns 
fabrics, 


than these spinners have en- 


wanted for new 
brighter 
countered for several years 
practically no call for 


There is 
yarns in the 
gray to be used in the new men’s wear 
lines by manufacturers in this market, 
practically all of it to date being 
placed in mixtures and fancy twists 
and spinners do not anticipate any de- 
mand for white 
mills. 


from these 
Spinners of mixtures are quot- 
ing 2-30s half 
tures at $2.07'% to $2.10 and 2-40s 
from $2.20 up. Manufacturers have 
usually specified that deliveries 


yarns 


blo ra recombed mix- 


start 
as quickly as possible showing there 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).......... 97 4-1.02} 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... a.024-1.075 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s)....  1.10-1.15 


2-208 to 2-260, 4 bid. (46-488) 1.22}-1 27} 


2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s)....  1.30-1.35 
2-308 to 2-328, ¢ bid. S. A. (46s) 1.324-1.35 
2-328, 44 bid. (48-50s) ........ 1.37 3-142} 
2-208, % bid. (568)........... 1.424-1.473 
2-2fie % bid. (568)........... 1.47§-1.524 
2-360, % bid. (56s)........... 1.524-1.574 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)...--...... 1.674-1.724 
2-368, 4% bid. (60s)........... 1.72§-1.77 

2-408, % bid. (60-64s)........ 1.77§-1.824 
2-508, high % bid. (648)...... 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine (66-70s)........... 2.05-2.10 
2-60s, fine (70s).............. 2.60-2.65 





to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s, high, \ bid. vem. tes mae ae 1 35 
Die, FG Bie. CHET: 5c. oe ccaccccs 1 45 
SR, SE Bi GON vivcécccncecec 1.55 
SOE Ss CON cv eddectucene 1.70-1.75 
40s, 4% bid. (60-64s)............ 1.80-1.85 
po Ae ere 2.10-2.15 
ORs cs wonnécaadcasnenears 2.55-2.65 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, 4% bid. (448)......... 1.10-1.15 
2-188 to 2-208, 4% bid. (50s)..... 1.25-1.30 


2-260, 4 bid. (S08) .......0.000 1 31-1 36 
2-308, % bid. (50s)..........06. 1.35-1.40 
2-208, % bid. (56s)............ 1.424-1.474 
2-208, 4% bid. (608)............. 1.72-1.774 


French Spun Merino White 


TOR BOH BOs on ck cctecccccscseas 1.30-1.35 
B0n, COED... cc ceccsccccccveceee 1,42-1.45 
20a, 70-80... oc ccccccces eerseee 1.54-1.59 
30a, 80-20... 2c ccecees ee - 1.65-1.70 


is little or no speculation or buying in 
advance of goods orders at this time 
and is especially noticeable in mix- 
tures of which little stock is held by 
spinners, all being spun on specifica- 
tion. For this reason spinners cater- 
ing to the men’s wear trade are won- 
dering whether this trade will post- 
pone buying until too late to permit 
them to obtain these special yarns as 
quickly as they may desire later in the 
season. 
Prompt Delivery Wanted 

Spinners now need new business in 
these qualities and can make delivery 
within a reasonable time after receipt 
of orders which meets manufacturers’ 
requirement at this time. If buying 
in volume does not get under way un- 
til late in the 
necessary for 
longer for 
under 


season then it will be 
manutacturers to wait 
their first shipments as 
such circumstances a large num- 
ber of manufacturers will come into 
the market at the same time for the 
same counts and qualities of 
varns. As manufacturers are 
operating and 


these 
now 
light-weight 
yarns such a condition will not meet 
their 


buying 


requirements as far as delivery 
is. concerned. Several 


mixtures 


spinners of 
they have had 
to disappoint customers who placed 
orders and expected the spinners to 
make delivery ot 
within a week. 

They buyers, while 
only in the market for small amounts 
at a time, want the quickest possible 
delivery made and spinners not in po- 
sition to meet this condition are not 
Should this feature of men’s 
yarns continue to develop fur- 
ther as the buying for new 
gets under way, 


already state 


a part of the order 


assert mostly 


favored. 
wear 
fabrics 
tight- 
er situation affecting deliveries may be 


it is possible a 


manufacturers who 
into the market at the last mo- 
ment expecting to obtain as quick de- 
livery as now possible. It may not 


encountered by 
come 


be so much a question of price under 
such conditions but rather a question 
of obtaining satisfactory 
the delivery dates their 
specify. 


yarn within 
goods orders 
Such a situation is already facing 
manufacturers of outerwear who de- 


layed purchasing until the last mo- 


ment. They are finding it difficult to 
obtain immediate delivery of these 
standard yarns from outerwear spin- 


ners in this vicinity. Yet there are 
spinning plants here that are idle and 
will not be opened by their owners, 
who state it would take them six 
weeks to two months to get the mill 
itself in condition, and they do not 
to take a chance this far ahead. 
Other spinners state they would oper- 
ate their outerwear yarn plants over- 
time but, especially just outside of 
the city limits, they find it impossible 
additional help and _ for 
these reasons manufacturers are find- 


care 


to secure 


ing it necessary to wait for deliveries. 
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American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Stiffer Yarn Market 


Crossbred Knitting Yarns Sell at 
Higher Prices 
‘ostoN.—There seems to be some 
in worsted yarn activity at 
the moment, though in large part due 
to specifications and delivery orders 
on old contracts. In weaving 
and 2-4Cs are moving 
freely and also knitting yarns 2-20s, 
2-26s, and 2+28s at slightly higher 
Colored and novelty yarns 
continue in fair business. No marked 
change for the better can be recorded ; 
the trend is in that direction, but it 
is a trend only at the present time. 
lessened spindle activity in recent 
months has no doubt had something 
to do with the decrease in stocks held 
by spinners particularly in knitting 
yarns. Deliveries continue on 2-20s 
contracted for at $1.17'%4, while the 
price is now around $1.25 for yarn 
made from similar quality of wool. 
Quarter blood wools, it may be noted, 
are higher than they were a month 
ago, and the trend in crossbreds in 
Boston and London is upward. The 
price movement of these yarns is up- 
ward, some houses quoting $1.25- 
$1.27%4, made from strictly 50s top. 
As this top can be bought at 97c¢ the 
spinner’s margin ought to be satis- 
factory on this particular count. In 
white weaving yarns should there be 
anything like the anticipated expan- 





increase 


varns 
more 


> > 
2-308 


pl ices. 


sion in demand the limited stocks 
available would be cleaned out quickly 
and consumers would probably 


have to exercise patience in awaiting 
deliveries. Two ply 40s, ™% blood, 
are quoted in the range of $1.75-$1.80 


with some business at $1.77%. The 
‘2 blood top is firm at $1.75, which 
gives a leeway of say 5o0c for the 
spinner, which is relatively less than 
in the case of the 2-2os. 


The 
rather 


Bradford market is 
more business in fine yarns, 
white and colored. Machine activity 
is showing some increase. Crossbred 
spinners are in receipt of substantial 
new orders at better prices. Worsted 
manufacturing, particularly the weav- 
ing branch, is, however, only par- 
tially employed and there seems no 
immediate prospect of a return to 
normal conditions. 


doing 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
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Worsted Yarn Man ons With 
Stone & Webster 


4 


_-\. W. Haddon, formerly 
Southworth & Co., 
ton, Mass., 


or 
go 


of Haddon, 
worsted yarns, Bos- 
which firm has dissolved and 
out of business, is now associated 
wit) Stone & Webster and Blodgett, 
Inc engineers and bankers af Boston, 
In ‘heir bond department. 


Belle-Terre Hosiery Co., Reading, 
Pa. has applied for a charter. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000 and the 
Incorporators are Horace P. Fetter, 
Llo-d A. Gass and Joseph E. Logan. 


a 
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| Obituary Obituary 





Harry Williams Goddard 

Harry Williams Goddard, president of 
the Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass.: president of the Mills Belt Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; former chairman of 
the board of directors of the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corp., now the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Co., and for nearly half 
a century actively identified with the 
wire industry in Spencer and Worcester, 
Mass., died at his home in Worcester on 
Sept. 8 of a cerebral hemorrhage. He 
had been sick for several 
condition becoming critical about a week 
ago, but news of it was withheld from 
the public at the request of the family. 

Mr. Goddard was born in Holyoke, 
Mass., on Sept. 14, 1863, son of Dor- 
rance Sibley and Mary H. (Williams) 
Goddard. The family moved to Wor- 
cester shortly after where Mr. Goddard 
went to school, leaving high school ai | 
the age of 12 to take a job as scale boy 
at what is now the South Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. At the age 
of 17 he definitely began his career as 
a Wire man in the employ of the Spencer 
(Mass.) Wire Co., starting at the bot- 
tom of the ladder at a salary of $300 
a year. At 21 he was made superintend- 
ent of the plant, then secretary and in 
1895 he bought a controlling interest in 
the business. 


In 1900 he established a plant in Wor- 
cester under the same name which with | 
the Spencer plant were merged with 
others as the Clinton-Wright Wire Co. | 
in 1919. Mr. Goddard leasing both plants 
for a term of years to the new corpora- 
tion. A year later the Wickwire inter- 
ests were merged and the corporation | 
became the Wickwire-Spencer Steel | 
Corp., until a year or two ago when the 
present name was adopted. 


months, his 





Percy R. Jones 
Funeral services for 
former president of the Cherry Cotton 
Mills, Florence, Ala., and vice-president 
of the First National bank of Florence, 
were conducted Thursday from the home 
of his sister, Mrs. Susan J. 
Florence. The day of his 
his 65th birthday. Seven 
while seated at his desk 
mills, Mr. Jones was stricken with a} 
paralytic stroke from which he never | 
recovered. He had been an invalid from | 
that time. During the world war Mr. | 
Jones had charge of the campaign for 
the sale of Liberty bonds in this district | 
and rendered conspicuous patriotic serv- | 


Percy R. Jones, 


Price, in 
funeral 
years ago 
in the Cherry | 


Was | 


ice. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Ford Jones, two sisters and a 
brother. 


Joseph L. Woolston 


Joseph L. Woolston, well known in 
the Philadelphia wool trade for many 
years, died at his home in Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., Sept. 14, at the age of. 66 years. 
Mr. Woolston retired from the wool 
business in 1919, having for many years 
been a partner in the firm of Woolston 
& Moore, who were then located at 110 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and was one 
of the most widely known factors in 
that market. He was president of the 
Saving Fund of Germantown, which 
office he held during the last six years. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Ghornton, PR. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 


hern Stetes—- 


1015 Chest 


Philadelphia 
Thomas H 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

New York-—Charles Heyer, 1 Mac 

‘ 


ind Sont 


Ball, 


Boston and New England States 
Messrs H Ww Dwieht and 
Walter Skerry, 10 High S8St., 
Roston 

Los Angeles, 
Masteller. 


ones Calif.-Harvey J 
Chicago—222 W. Adams St 


Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


TOPS: NOILS 
PICARDED 


on-Worsted Blends 
AVE.,NEW YORK C CITY 


Aseeca MILLING sos. 


ANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM aaa: & SONS, LTD, TORONTO 
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UO: NORTH, EAST. oy 
Ke) SOUTHWEST > * 


An unbroken chain from raw 
materialtoconsumer. Withevery 
process, as well as the distribu- 
tion under our direct supervision, 
we offer you a Rayon service as 
dependable as it is complete. 


Single and converted 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of denies te 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 
REPRESENTATIVES: ° 
T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John G. Motz, Philadelphia, Penn. Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Wallace A. Parr, Los Angeles, Cal. National Yarn and Processing Go., Chic cago 5 ae 
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Thrown Silk Dull 


Lull Pronounced with New Buy- 
ing Almost Negligible 
Nearly all thrown silk houses regis- 
tered a chorus of complaint last week 
regarding the current volume of orders 
coming through in the regular crepe 


numbers. Little or no business was 
coming through despite the fact that 
some houses were quoting very low, so 
low in fact that there was no margin 
of profit at all that could be discerned 
without the aid of a magnifying glass. 
Two or three houses even admitted 
that they had accumulated a fair sized 
stock in crepe numbers that during 
July and August they were pressed to 
keep pace with delivery schedules. 
Moderate interest shown in 
three thread which is being bought in 
some cases against flat crepes that 
mills are now putting in work. Four 
thread also noted a minimum of de- 
mand but interest in the heavier 
threads for Canton crepe was practic- 
ally non-existent. 


Was 


Canton crepe made 
from 14/16 New Style began to note a 
tentative interest with a few orders 
put through. Mills, however, are en- 
deavoring to buy at what was the bot- 
tom of the last dip and are finding it 
difficult. Prices are as follows: 
(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 

OO” Re ee ee ee $6.85 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins... 5.75 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 5.70 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins... 6.30 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

PE ‘ine ceck wae s a6 6 heb ae eed o>. 60 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.20 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX _ on ; 

a ER Serre err ee eee 6.45 
Canton Crepe 3 thd 14/16) on 


SA A Se ae eae 
Tussah Tram 2 end 01 cops........ 





Increased Shipments of Canton 
Silk to U. S. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Shipments of 
raw silk from Canton to the United 
States during June amounted to 
366,843 Ibs., valued at $1,248,718, as 
compared with 125,857 lbs., valued at 
$497,805 in June, Vice-Consul 
l‘rederick W. Hinke, at Canton, re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce. 
lune shipments also exceeded exports 
in the preceding month 
amounted to 214,731 Ibs., 
$783,794. Stocks of raw 
mulated in June, new 
plies arriving in 
tity. 


1920, 


which 
valued at 
silk 


season 


accu- 
sup- 
considerable quan- 
In the higher grades stocks are 
estimated at 1,000 bales, and total sup- 
plies at 1,500 bales. The records of 
the Foreign Silk Association of Can- 
ton show exports of 3,254 bales to the 
United States in June, against 2,280 
bales in May. 


Supreme Art Silk Dyeing Corp., 
Pawtucket, R. I., recently formed with 
a capital of $50,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by George 
Silver, 156 Oakland Ave., Providence, 
R. I. one of the incorporators. The 
ther incorporators are Joseph Silver and 
J. C. Semonoff. 
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Viscose Prices Remain Unchanged 





Books Opened for November, De- 
cember and January on Same Basis 


FFICIAL announcement last week 
by the Viscose Co. that prices for 
rayon yarns would be unchanged for 
November, December, and January has 
set at rest rumors which appeared to 


have good foundation, that there 
would be a general advance in list 


prices of at 
or two other 


One 
companies earlier in the 
month had already booked some busi- 
ness for this period at unchanged 
prices. The announcement of the 
large company, however, is regarded 
as authoritative and while several of 
the remaining important producers 
have not yet signified their intentions 
in this regard, all are expected ulti- 
mately to follow suit. 

The statement comes at a time when 
there is a slight lull in the active buy- 


least 5c a pound. 


ing noted for several weeks. This 
lull appears to be the result of in 


creased shipments for nearby deliv 
eries due to larger production at the 
plants of the bigger concerns. 
ers are getting nearly all the yarn 
they need and naturally do not find it 
necessary to make up their require- 
ments by purchasing dealers. 
As a result of this condition, or 
rather easing in conditions, premiums 
for lots in second hands have either 
disappeared or dropped to 2%c a 
pound as compared with 5c or more 
recently. In the meantime dealers 
who had rather substantial quantities 
of their substandard ‘“C” qualities 
have been enabled to dispose of practi- 
cally all of it. 


Buy 


from 


The move to maintain prices on a 
steady basis appears to be a wise one 
and well in line with the policy of 


consistent growth in the use of rayon 
yarn. One of the reasons, however, 
was, undoubtedly, the fact that in 
creased production would be coming 
through in 
would 


several months which 
ultimately ease the present 
situation and make the maintenance of 
higher rates something of a question. 
Another element of a disturbing na- 
ture was the possibility of increased 
shipments from abroad. 


‘he steady 
rise in these totals has not 


been lost 
larger American concerns. 


on the 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Prices Unchanged — Uncertainty 
Retards Business 
Prices held unchanged last week in 
spun silk with showing 
little or no change from past weeks. 
lhe steady tone to prices is due appar- 
ently to the fact that costs at the pres- 
ent will not permit any further reduc- 
tions while no surplus of yarn 1s being 
made which permits an even balance 
as far as demand and supply. Reduced 
production schedules in nearly all mills 
accounts for the smaller quantities of 
varn coming through, most of them 
running three or four days a week. 
Uncertainty 


conditions 


regarding market 
trends for finished silks is a contribut- 


ing factor in the existing quiet. Man- 
ufacturers confess themselves as at 
loss as to what to make up for the 
coming spring season. Price levels 


are admittedly reasonable but what the 
public will want is still somewhat of a 


mystery. Prices are as follows: 





(30 days less 2% ) 
stability that has contributed to the Be : we = i mi ; r+ 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

Denier “A” “_ | CELANESE 
55....$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 Denier Denier 

GD... a:a0 2.15 2.05 - ze a “ 
75... 2.90-2 85 2.30-2.35 2.20 878 2000 28 
80°... 2.60 a ca 100... 3.65 300...... 2.70 
90.... 2.30 2.15 2.05 pert ae 
100.... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*... 2.25 fonts Fou 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 

ee 65 oe : : 
+ 170 a 150 BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
140.... 1.60 1.50 1.40 Fila- 
ee. ue 1.45 1.35 Denier ments Price 
1ge*..... 1.2 hare eves 40.. We sexexce $4.25 
170; ... 1.4 1.40 1.25 i ae 3.65 
iw... we eee — pe ew Kacan's 3.50 
200.... 1.45 1.40 1.25 eae Tete 3.25 
200*... 1.70 oes . aieass i 2.90 
ao0.... 1.35 1.30 1.25 120-B. ne 2.35 
300.... 1.30 1.28 1.25 150eA....... WO ck inr 2.50 
450.... 1.20-1.25 1.20 ee SEeiitewen 2.15 
600.... 1.15-1.25 1.20 ° SUR Seca Se ice aud 2.30 
wee... c. 445 fees ee ie 2.25 
900.... 1.15-1.20 ees Bhs cae hes . a ae 2.25 
*Multi-filament 
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Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





BRITAIN 
A new company has just been 
formed known as Kent Fine Hose 


Mills Ltd. The objects of the com 
pany is to manutacture imitation silk 
hose from Bemberg varns imported 
from Germany. For some time sales 
of Bemberg have been increasing in 
this country and the prospects for the 
new company, which will be entirely 
devoted to fabricating yarns and not 
to producing them, are excellent. 
An issue of 180,000 10% participat- 
ing preferred ordinary shares will be 
made early in September. 
* * x 

It is reported that a settlement has 
been arrived at between British Cela 
nese Ltd. and the Tubize Co. of 
Belgium under which the latter may 
dispose of certain 
licenses. The true position is not 
clear but from a mass of rumors it 
appears probable that the Tubize Co. 
is to be entirely reorganized, that the 
control exercised by Capt. Lowen- 
stein will be withdrawn and that new 
interests will 


manufacturing 


come in, including 
Courtaulds Ltd. of England Pubize, 
it is understood, will enter into an 
agreement with the Aceta Co., in 


Germany under which the latter will 
obtain rights in German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Czecho-Slovak 
ian and Japanese markets and Tubize 
will receive a rovalty of 114% on all 
sales and in 
interest in the 


sf ile 


addition 
\ceta Co, 
“ Kk * 


one-third 


The latest the more 


important rayon shares on the London 
market are 


movements ot 


as follows: 


Wardle 


Leek, 


and 
artificial 
declared a 


Davenport Ltd., of 
silk manufacturers 
have final 


~o 
17%, 


dividend of 


making 20% for the vear, 
against 15% in 


ment has 


1926. he improve 


been foreshadowed for a 
few days by a rapid increase in the 
price of the shares. 


« * . 


It is understood that 
Ltd., 


Nelsons 


Silks 
who 


are erecting a yarn pro 
ducing factory at Lancaster, will use 
the aeetate process. 


The production 
plans are said to be based on 5,000 
Ibs. per week. 
x * * 
GERMANY 

The proposed increase of capital by 
the German Bemberg Co. from 16,- 
000,000 marks to 28,000,000 marks has 
also been confirmed. The Deutschhe 
Bank is taking one-third of the 
new shares and these will be offered 


to the present shareholders on the 
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In Fashionable Hosiery 





increasing popularity | FOR 
of cee an and rayon | PURPOSE os 
ry a mgnincant = oe im “A SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 
appeal created by its lustrous, 
filmy beauty and fine wear- . — 


ability — at a popular price. 


Duplan Mills are converting 
huge quantities of combina- 
tion yarns for hosiery manu- 
facturers demanding faultless 
workmanship in a quality 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORP. 


chnaton Bldg | 180 Madison Avenue, New York 


Hospital Trust Bldg. 


Nanticoke, Pa, 
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COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic _ meme 


Converters of R ay O nN 


for every requirement 
80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


9 ‘ 
Talphoner} pad Algonquin 


| Inquiries solicited 


EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


eae CA.SNODGRASS feeenrs 


320 JAMES BLDG. COPS 
EVERY CHATTANOOGA TENN. WARPS 
TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340. DYED OR 
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GLANZSTOFF RAYON YARN 


Superior Yarns 


for all purposes 


Manufacturers and Importers 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 





BECK RAYON Co. RAYON 


FAST COLORS fer WEAVING 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


hasis of one new share for every Raw Silk Steady 
four held. The Board is to take - 


ver the remainder of the new shares. 


epee <a || Manufacturers of 
\ccording to press reports, the Buying Light With Manufacturers 


* 
nonev realized out of the new shares a Comfortably Covered , HOSIER RAM S 
will partly serve to repay the Ameri- The heavy volume of business % ‘i I 
a 


97 





can loan which was taken up in the booked during August and the first 
spring to serve an extension of the week in September when prices 


yorks. The demand for artificial reached really attractive levels has ap- Artificial Silk on Cones 
ilk is however so great that this ex- parently removed the main part of the 
rension did not suffice and new en- 


, buying power for the present. It is : : : : 
largements are necessitated. The oo I oo ; i Re head akon ee Artificial Silk twisted 
rg ‘ no exaggeration to say that an extra 
president of Bemberg stated that the . ; 
with Raw Silk 


ol . : . ordinarily large volume of business 
ividend this year will be consider- : 


ae was placed for deliveries up to the 
ably larger than last when 8% was I 


end of the year and into 1928 in cer- 
paid. : aa, e : : ; . ° . 
a a ee tain cases. This fact is telling on cur- Artificial Silk 
: F ‘ rent buying which is light. Manufac- 
The proposed increase of capital ie sane : = 
cme Dia a eee fr capital turers are for the most part taking in twisted with 
y the German Glanzstoff Co. from Ta a ere at . Artificial Silk 
2,000,000 marks to 60,000,000 marks their low priced contracts and do 1m W rated 
is now been confirmed. It is un- Want to pay the 15c to 20c a pound 0 


lerstood that new shares to the valu@s#:more than is necessary to obtain addi- 

f 9,600,000 marks will be dealt with tional lots. 

y a foreign group. 
* * Ox 


twisted with Cotton 


The warp sizes remain cheap and 
well below 13/15 with yellows selling 
German imports of rayon yarn atadiscount from whites. Quotations 
luring the month of July totalled do not approximate, however, the late 
1833,480 Ibs. against 762,080 Ibs. in 
uly, 1926. This brings the total for 
the year to date to 12,615,680 Ibs. 


twisted with Raw Silk 


lows by 25¢ a pound and more. High 
Grade 13/15 silk continues scarce and 


Ss; 
ey Mercerized Cotton 
LS 
& 
a 


885 Tl bE S+ commanding full premiums. Real 
y Ss 270 : ix rts . > > 
ay ‘ es - g 7 >eaggaten : = Grand XX _ holds around $6.00. - 
uly amounted to 859,940 Ibs. against ¢ 7% . . 
ya d to 859,940 Ibs. against ch. wchai silks were quieter following 137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
002,320 Ibs. in the corresponding 


month in 1926. This brings the total the heavy business done recently. PHILADELPHIA 

) date to 4,778,180 Ibs. against 4,- Cantons were firmer, the 14/16 grade 

784,120 Ibs. When it is borne in holding at $3.95 as against prices as 

mind that oe poten wx? low as $3.75 two wees ago. New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 

so increased, some idea of the rapic (90: deze. basis) . 

s e ss : . oe . I Japan Filature, Grand XX 5 A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 

se in consumption may be obtained. japan Filature, Special Crack 
Japan Filature, Cra‘k XX 
Japan Filature XX 

N x . . Japan Filature, Best X 

New Rayon Skein Dyeing Plant 


Japan Filature, X » 20 
° ‘Ee Canton Filature, New Style 14/1 4 Oo 
in Chicago 


ccm aoe tel og _— “ KH TIMUIIUIINLHLUUNEU ATONE A | | tt | 
[he Viscose. Rayon Dyeing Co, = = an 


commission dyers, has just estab- . Rt Ort 
ished a new rayon skein dyeing plant, Tubize Announce es Prices on 
signed to cater to the western and Fine Sized Yarns 

southern trade. They have leased E. V. Peters, vice-president of the 
20,000 ft. at-500 So. Throop Street, Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
Chicago, and are now in operation. America, has announced prices of the 
Harry H. Britt, formerly identified new fine sized yarns which the com- 
with the Special Yarns Corp. of pany is now manufacturing 
boston, Mass., has purchased an_ follows: 

equity in the company and will be in 35 denier, A Quality—$3.50; B 
harge as chemist and dyer. Quality—$3.25 per lb. 

A unique feature introduced by ~ so denier, A Quality—$2.75; B 
tem, is a complete spooling, coming Quality—$2.50 per Ib. 

nd tubing department, intended to wa 
upplement the dyeing. This depart- Goetz Dye Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ent is to operate on a commission have filed notice of increase in capital 
‘SIS from $5,000 to $35,000. 
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- OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


{MTL 


as 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


HNL 





SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu Yokohama 1360 Yen 
Exchange at 3 m/s 47% 
Cost C. I. F. New York $5.17 


Fluctuations in Yokohama were small, Saiyu ranging between 
1,370 Yen and 1,360 Yen and ending at the latter figure. The 
market showed moderate strength in view of the light buying 
going on but much of the firmness was due to the weakening 
trend to the exchange. The Yen rate moved off 47% as against 
477g last week. Recent reports on stocks on Yokohama and 
Kobe show these as moderate and this seems likely to continue 








LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 lbs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 








to be the case with interest rates and financing difficult to pro- Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
cure in Japan and money so plentiful in the U. S. Financial Te - 2 s 
aid to the reelers seems assured but not to the extent thought Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 


likely a fortnight ago. The Canton market was quiet and very 
frm. Shanghai was also quiet with little buying for either 
American or European account. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


ee ASI AM unc. Whitenat 8572-8389 
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Type H 
This Compact Pump Will 


Deliver Extreme Service 


Here is an efficient, high-grade yume 


admirably suited to the requirements 0 
the textile industry. 
yse-coupled, 8s ngle 


stage unit, with 
es ranging from » to 15 
t 


al K we rkmanship 
es all mUECOURTENAY 


minimum of floor space—re 
sub-base or fo — n othe T 

it ble support fo t we 
quietly without vi bra tion Send 
H. ii—and other informa- 
complete LE- 


Occupies 
quiring no 


tion regarding the 
COURTENAY line. 


LECOURTENAY COMPANY 
General Offices and Works 
4 Maine St., NEWARK, N. J. 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Joseru T. Rverson & Son inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston. 


STEEL 


Chicago Wool 
Company 
















































SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


yaaa 
WOOLS 


ee ea NtE telat atts) 





Would you know the exact 
number of picks woven each 
day for accurate production 
cost estimating? Then install 
the 


ROOT 


DOUBLE DAY & NIGHT 
PICK COUNTER 
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Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 


by the 


Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 
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FYLOCKS 


WOOYW ann CO KTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING, RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co, derrw CLAREMONT, NH, 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring ) (WOOL 


AND of AND 
Carbonizing J (INOILS 


Depainting of Wool: and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mer. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. At your service. 








ity 
BALING PRESSES 


pir SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BRGEST LINE BUTT T ITB EALS-A- 


rents STARS eee aes wi. ARBOR Pires USA 




















Parks~-Cramer Company 
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Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
*urer whites are obtained, 

tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained w 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
gumming of previously dyed and { 
ished goods are easily and chea 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
fas increased affinity of the cloth { 
the caustic liquor, gives better lust 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer a 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
t is especially useful in making a 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ¢ 
pensive, and is devoid of color a 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced whi 
penetrate the cloth better, givir 
superior results in the handle ar 
feel of the cloth, and economy in t 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 









REG. 


DEC ALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FoREIGN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street 


: BOSTON 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 












Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial fied and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Specialized Output 
in Substitutes 


White and Light-Colored Ma- 
terials Constitute Bulk of De- 
mand—Colored Lap Cheap 


keclaimed wool manufacturers are 


consuming fair amounts of good 
domestic rags and also substantial 


quantities of foreign sweater wastes, 
hosiery, jerseys, jazz, and even white 
cashmere. New business is_ slow. 
For graders there is not much im- 
provement. Softs are rather firmer, 
for no reason whatsoever it is said. 
Some of the large graders buy stocks 
from the smaller fellows and re-sort 
the same, finding easier sales on the 
larger variety available. Rough cloth 
is on a low basis. A distinct move- 
ment for the better seems to be evident 
in the proposal to separate the so- 
called rough cloth collection into roof- 
ing stocks and textile stocks. 

Woolen fabrics for men’s wear seem 
to be improving in the goods market 
and some, of the New England mills 
are busier. It seems rather evident that 
the public demand is likely to run to 
the cheaper fabrics and this will be a 
favorable development for the re- 
claimed wool industry. 


Mill production is slower on over- 
coatings and similar heavy fabrics and 
the demand for suitable carded ma- 
terials, rags and clips has eased off. 
Blue worsted slips which have had a 
long run are in much slower call and 
purchasable around 4oc. Light shades 
both in clips and rags are in chief call. 
Light hoods are salable at almost any 
time if the price is right. This ma- 
terial when stripped and carbonized 
makes a very valuable light-colored 
wool substitute of about three-eighths 
blood grade. The’ general market 
covering all sorts of materials con- 
tinues rather in favor of the buyer. 


The wool waste market now that the 
holidays are over is buoyed up with 
the expectation that larger mill de- 
mand may appear any time. Indica- 
tions already point that way in the 
larger number of inquiries from many 
of which some business results. There 
has recently been a fair amount of 
garnetting done in fine and quarter- 
blood which are offered to 


| threads 
consumers at prices 5-7c a pound 


higher than the straight threads. 
White worsted soft wastes in all 
grades and card wastes in the fine 
grades are doing a little better. 
Colored stocks remain slow. Fine 


colored lap is purchasable around 88c 
is a low price when compared 


with .15 for the white lap. This 
‘prea of 27¢ may be compared with a 
Spreal of only 13c in the English 
market. Silk waste is firm and in no 
larg. tock. For rayon wastes there is 
‘ery little call except for garnetted 
mill threads. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Short Australian Wool Clip 





Slight 


Increases 


Will 


Elsewhere 


Not Offset Big Antipodean Decrease 


Boston. 

“7 new world clip of wool will 
come onto a rather hungry mar- 

ket practically free of carryover and, 
as it seems likely that there will be 
7-10% less wool available, if the con- 
sumptive and speculative demand is 
equal to last season, firm to advancing 
prices are likely to be realized. 
Australian supply of grease 
seems likely to run 10-15% 
The two preceding 
Australia have shown a_ generally 
stable level of values while the third 
season has opened firm and high. The 
bulk of wool absorbed during the last 
two 


The 
merino 
short. 

seasons in 


seasons was very large. From 
the 1924-25 season there was a carry- 
over of approximately 500,000 bales 
and this with the 1925-26 clip 
brought the full total to 2,800,000 bales. 
The 1926-27 clip was approximately 
2,700,000 bales and was all taken at 
firm prices. The current 1927-28 
clip is estimated at 2,250,000 bales. 
Two seasons of good selling with 
the third season possibly 500,000 bales 
short, the Continent and the United 
States short of wool and to a lesser 


degree Great Britain, with Russia as 


a large potential and direct 


factors 


buyer, 
these combined forecast sus 
tained and possibly higher prices co- 
inciding with a steady and complete 
absorption of the Australian clip. 

As the appears at the 
present time it is not unlikely that the 
average price 
Australian ad- 
vance equal to that of last season over 


1925-20. 


situation 


per bale for current 


season may show an 
The average price per bale 
in the Sidney market for the 1925-26 
clip was approximately $110 per bale, 
while last season the price advanced 
to $116 per bale. 

There are, however, so many dif 
ferences of opinion regarding possible 
shortage and its causes that some 
hesitation may naturally be felt in ac 
cepting current estimates. It has been 
difficult to reconcile the early 
mates with 


esti- 
small 
It has been stated that 
the decline in grease weight is in part 


the comparative:y 
loss in sheep. 


at least due to lighter fleeces and may 
therefore be offset to some degree by 
a greater vield of clean wool. 

the world situation 
the Department of Agriculture states 
that probable increases in the United 


In reviewing 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 





(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
eee ee 45—46 UNOe PO Bidar ss oa ee chars wewes 41—42 
RNIN 66.5.5 ec iccrneies one 387—38 | Pe eer 41—42 
ie blood Saas anna wae aie 44 45 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
_ OO” re eee eee 5 (In Bond) 
“4 blood eevee ees an 08's pe ceeeees 44 Scoured Basis—Cape : 
California Super 12 months........1 00—1.02 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months...... .98— .95 
Merthers;, I Wes. vis cvees 98—1.00 Australian: e 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 TOR cece cece eee cece 1.11—1.13 
Texas eee eh tee Cee ee .98—1.00 
, Be kis os Cae eee CER So -83— .86 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basix: 
oo we Serer ene 6o Bs 1.10—1.12 Montevideo: 
oe Ser ee te ere 43—44 
Pulled—Eastern a ca Wanaeseenite eau eee 86 + a = 
. etal ae USSR SE HOK ER EOS EE MAS 38—3! 
(Scoured Basie) | on ae Ruenos Aires: 
A.A. dene eeeS ness ivone ke - O5—1 . 08 BROOME occas wide osc Reet 
PE 6c s chabacsenea tees -93-— .95 5.’ 2640s 5899 
NN ie EA ore ie Bee a a 9 R Fe at eS C ee aia 
SN eso evsan ee wines 75— .78 oreign Carpet 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 





(Scoured Basis) ee Mad eeke tari ieee 2-2 
PE NN aig shod a anc:a. ba divin 1.10—1.12 i 752 nel lar wai chia ae on__9R 
oe Slee paaiaiaeee SO 8,0 eee etd acorns tcc ness + BREE 
tag hn pa medium.........1 7 ye ‘95 East India: Kandahar...... .. + -86—38 
f, blood tee ceecrccccccres 4 a WOME ca Guaviace oe es eee e  40—44 
ma D100G .....- SERS EE OCS SOO Oe CO eons ge ace de dae Kee Ree. bees 45—50 
Mohair—Domestic DE: suacnsenees diaaeneaand 37—39 
RO CIES os kde pag ae.cip ex's 70—T5 
Best carding ..............+++--55—60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
sapn— Merinos— 
Ns is Cae we aS 1.12—1.15 Coarse light 
gS rr rrer rr 83— .&88 ie. ae ee 
Thread White Worsted— i yk”. Se ee 
DE Fivse bas Kenda wen 80 .83 Serzves— 
ines Dalal iadiekide bid nae s 73— .75 ee ee 
ee NS sn vse aS oe Gee wa 68— .70 SEE dw 6c dieoaclub aw nines 
en eee S5— .60 — Red... eee reece eecoes 
Thread Colored Worsted— -_ . _— 
TD cseeesesoaceensesees .88— .35 *hite 
Me BCOW ccccccccscvvces 380— .33 OH wiewes 
eee ree 28— .30 Light hoods 
Mh CRUE Ale sS 65 ceca vcess .25— .28 bet y= a 
Card— EE cn «urs win Ga Bae aRace 
ee eer er 44— .46 ode eae colts 5 ham 
WMeGiGm WENO 6 voce cicces .30— .33 ES we ace a kareena 
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States, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom will not be great enough to 
offset the large decrease in Australia. 
In South not seem 
likely that the clip in Argentina will 
show 


American it does 


iny marked increase over the 
320,000,000 pounds estimated for 
1926. Drouth has been severally felt 
however in the southern part of 
Buenos Aires, the most important 


sheep province. In Uruguay on the 
other hand it appears that an increase 


in the 1927 wool clip may definitely 


be expected. In the Union of South 
Africa it is estimated that the 1927 
clip will be at least as good as that 


ot 1926. 


London Sales Open Higher 


Crossbreds Particularly Strong— 
Domestic Wools Steady 

Boston.—The opening of the fifth 
series of auctions in London Tuesday 
last encountered a very general de- 
mand, 95% of the first day's offering 
being sold at rising prices. The net 
result of the first day’s sale was that 
merinos and fine crossbreds were from 
par to 5% higher; low crossbreds and 
slips also at 5% while Cape wools 
were unchanged. The course of the 
l.ondon auctions, for year to date has 
disclosed very clearly what is likely 
to be the general trend in wool values 
for some months to come. Since the 
first sales in January merinos have 
advanced 3% while the lower cross- 
breds typified by the 46s have advan- 


ced 17%. The general course in 

prices for year to date is shown 
herewith: 

Ad- 

Jan. 18 Sept. 13 vance 

Super 64s8..... $1.02 $1.06 3% 

Crossbred 56s... 72 76% 6% 

Crossbred 46s.... 4414 02k, 17% 

Wools are arriving in smaller 


volume from the West. Between now 
and the end of the year domestic mill 
consumption will run at a minimum 
160,000,000 Ibs. and if business im- 
proves this figure may run above 
200,000,000 lbs. The situation on the 
face of it seems to suggest oppor- 
tunity for a very unusual cleaning 
out of domestic wools during the year 
1927. 

The best delaine wool is still firm 
at 46c with % blood Ohio at 44e. 
Michigan and Missouri wools move on 
a similar basis. In woolen wools the 
pulled varieties are in fair demand at 
very firm prices for the B pulled. In 
carpet wools trading is still rather 
spotty. Imports of China wool this 
year have been increasing but are still 
subnormal. Mohair is quiet the Texas 
hair in original bags selling on a 58- 
60c basis. 

Additional business is being done in 
14 blood and ¥s blood territory wools 
which are selling to mills on a clean 
basis of S8oc 


Woods 


more freely. The demand for worsted 


and goc_ respectively. 


below soc are also moving 
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27 F. F. HARMONY WINDER 


Let us explain the above title to you. 
First, it means a winding machine 
especially made for the full-fash- 
ioned manufacturers to wind a yarn 
package which develops what every 
manufacturer is looking for today. 
Harmony in your winding room, har- 
mony in your knitting department, 
harmony in your dyeing and finishing 
department, harmony with your sales 
force and the consumer, harmony 
with your friends, and_ yourself 
and your banker, thus becoming a 
“Harmonized Plant.” 


















































RE PATENTED AND PATENT 





Second, you will be able to do this by 


KNITTIN 





using the best cone or bobbin winder pay ae 
ever produced in the Wide, Wide Pa a eee eA 





World. Big assertion to make, is it 
not? But we claim it, and can 
prove it. 



































See Also—— U. S. Sales Representative Canadian Representative Southern Representative Australian Representative 
Te Lewis R. Unruh W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Makenworth Company Frank Lee & Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. Melbourne 











JACOB K. ALTEMUS, American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 



































i THE KRANTZ PATENTED CLOTH TENTERING MACHINE 


Dries the cloth with circulating air currents; the temperature By running the chains in covered channels, we absolutely 
in each two successive layers being lowered to prevent the prevent oil or grease spots on even the most delicate shades. 


deadening of the wool fibres and to keep the heat from affect- 4 : : , 3 iets 
_— ae = on These are but a few of the advantages of the KRANTZ 


ing the colors. TENTERING MACHINE. We shall be glad to tell you 
By re-using the warm air circulated in the lower layers again of the others and their application to your particular require- 


ie eae : ments, if you will get in touch with us. 
in the upper or wet layers great economy of steam is realized ; ’ , — 

x : : - x CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
up to 50%. Ask for pamphlet No. 252. —CATALOG-— 


represented ey ALFRED SUTER cnt *°°xew'vonnn’® 
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Wool—Continued 


wools continues steady but not in large 
lots. Foreign wools in bond are 
amo t completely held by manutac- 
turer During the big wool move- 
ment in July and August the larger 
part f the wools held by dealers in 
hond were taken over at that time by 
mills. Woolen mills it is said have 
houg practically nothing ahead 

‘as the worsted mills who were 


whet 
the big buyers have apparently sub- 
stantial stocks and this time 
rather slow in sending in delivery in- 
structions on their purchases. 

Mills are not buying in bulk at the 
moment. They are fairly well sup- 
plied with domestic lines for the im- 
mediate future and some of the larger 
ones are taking more interest in the 
prospects of the foreign markets. It 
is in the main a seller’s market and 
the situation is likely to be rather 
permanent for weeks if not months to 
Crossbred wools which have 
been produced in decreasing quanti- 
ties in Australasia since the war ow- 
the tremendous demand for 
fine wools are coming back in price. 
\t the time of the war they rose out 
of sight while fine wools were neg- 
lected. Following the the 
nrocess Was reversed. 


are at 


come. 


1 y tT 
ng to 


war 


Manufacturers seem to have stand- 
udized their production and 
placed the same on a reasonable level 
which has been approved by the goods 
market. Any sharp advance in wool 
values would again dislocate the mar- 
ket and lead to diminished interest in 
raw materials. Higher prices are 
nevertheless not at all unlikely and 
some wool men are of the opinion that 
the peak of the year for domestic 
wools is likely to be seen around 
November after which time imports 
of foreign wool are likely to appear 
in growing volume. And vet it is 
i question as to whether imports from 
high-priced foreign markets will have 
any influence in weakening domestic 
wool values. 

Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ending Sept. 10, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 


costs 


Boston also 











Department of Agriculture, are as 

follows, in Ibs.: 

Week 
Ended 
Sept. 10 1927 1926 
5 000 185,414,000 141, 000, O04 
1,213,000 95,526,000 128,180,0 
T 7,047,000 280,950,000 279,180, 00 
PRINCIPAL PORTS 
stor ¥)  95, 536, OF 138, 180, 04 
New m ; 3g ae : 
Te 2 72 qi ’ 47 °11.78 ‘) 
Wool Trade Note 

Oscar S. Bauer, who for the past 
*3 years has represented Staudt & 
Lo., South American wools, part of 
the time as member of that concern, 
la terminated his connection with 
that company, and has opened offices 
at 200 Summer Street, Boston, where 
fe will continue to do business as 


dealer and importer of wool. 


Phila. Market Active 


Manufacturers Buying 
Amounts at a Time 


PHILADELPHIA.—The market is in 
a healthy condition both in respect to 
volume of wool moving to manutac- 
turers and in strength of prices. 
While there has been no wide change 
in quotations since last week, slightly 
higher figures are noted in sales re- 
ported and dealers handling territory 
are seeking higher prices than a week 
ago. The uptrend of prices has not 
only benefited dealers but is also giv- 
ing spinners, manufacturers and 
goods buyers more confidence, as the 
latter operate more 
vances than on declining markets. 
Manufacturers are now willing to buy 
larger quantities at a time and their 
own customers are taking goods with 
more confidence. [ 
local 


freely on ad- 


Sentiment of the 
trade has been aided, although 
not to any important degree, by the 
firmness and 
abroad 


strength 
where the 
ward a higher level. 


apparent at 
sales trend is to 

Dealers quote Montana type staple 
wools on the basis of 82c to 83c for 
quarter blood, g0c to 93c for three- 
eighths, $1.00 to $1.03 for half blood, 
$1.05 to 1.07 for French combing and 
$1.10 for fine staple. The market in 
territory wools is stronger than last 
week although the change in price 
level has not been marked, being of a 
gradual character. Business has been 
good in all grades with local dealers 
who state that large quantities of 
French combing have been taken, as 
is indicated by the increase in price 
of this grade, which last week was 
quoted two cents lower and the week 
previous almost five cents lower than 
the same this 
week 

Fleece Wools in Demand 

A number of large sized sales of 
bright fleece wools have been reported 
which indicate a healthy demand for 
this type from knitting yarn spinners 
who have and continue to take these 
wools in an exceptionally active man- 
ner, being willing to pay dealers full 
market prices for lots that meet their 
requirements. Sales of large quan- 
tities have been made to this trade 
this week at 44c for bright quarters, 
and there are reports one dealer sold 
a large amount at half cent higher. 
There is alse an unconfirmed 
one dealer from out of town sold a 
local spinner of outerwear yarns ap 
proximately 500,000 Ibs. in 


dealers are quoting 


report 


two lots. 

Among the other sales reported by 
dealers lbs. of fine de- 
laine from Pennsylvania, costing the 
buyer 46c in the grease; 100,000 Ibs 
of bright quarter blood at 44c; 200, 
000 Ibs. of same grade by another 
dealer at 44c; 25,000 lbs. of 
quarter costing the knitting 
spinner about 78c clean; 
of burry and seedy 


35Me. 


were 50,000 


bright 

yarn 
15,000 lbs. 
from fleece at 
The sale ot fine delaine noted 
above is the first sale of consequence 


(Continued on page 106) 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER «ci 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 


SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FCR U. S. A. AND CANADA 








BEREAN SRA SERRE AAAI UANAAaaS 


...and there’s the shoddy 
piled on the floor 


IGHT under the condenser of the Dodge Picker — there’s 
the shoddy in a lap on the floor. For the over-shot 
condenser collects the wool fibres after they leave the pins 
—and condenses them at 
them on the floor. . . 





the same time. Then it drops 


No flying fibres . . . no fire-proof gauze room. This Dodge 
Picker makes reworking wool a simpler job. And _ there’s 
a Bit Attachment to return the bits and flyings to the feed- 
apron as they issue from the picker. 


‘ Our catalog shows our 
various models. Write. 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 







67 Payne Street 


Lowell, Mass. 


Dopcr PICKERS 
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NATIONAL 
SULFUR BROWN RD 
of Dark Reddish Tone 


XCELLENT solubility and 
good leveling and pene- 
trating properties recommend 
this dye for use in combination 
to produce a wide range of tans, 
khakis and browns. Appli- 
cable in all types of pressure 
and continuous machines and 


jigs. 


National Sulfur Brown RD 
possesses the good all-round 
fastness of the Sulfur Dye- 
stuffs and is somewhat im- 
proved in fastness to light by 
after-treatment with chrome 
and copper. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


TEXTILE WORLD 


BEACON 


COLOR and CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


DYESTUFFS 
CHEMICALS 


38 India St., 


DyeNets 





E. W. S. JASPER 
New York, N. Y. 
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Boston, Mass. 

















Ripping Seams -- what they can do 


IPPING, tearing seams — they 
don’t end their trouble-making 

by letting the hosiery out, unharnessed, 
into the dye bath. In this condition, 
the hosiery often dyes offshade — and 
that means they’re ticketed “seconds.” 


Prevent this offshade dyeing by letting 
sturdy nets envelope your hosiery — 
nets that can’t rip, that last longer 
under hard work. . . . Consider 
‘“‘Pemco” Dye Nets —they’re made of 
strong cotton yarn woven in a leno 
weave in bag shape. They can’t rip 
out at the seams — for they’re woven 
seamless. Every user finds they last 
three times as long as the ordinary 
knitted variety. . . 


Let “Pemco” Nets prove their own 
ability — how they avoid offshade 
dyeing —economically. Write for 
samples. 


PENDLETON MFG. CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


ee P K M CC () 29 SEAMLESS 
DYE NETS 
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Dye Imports Increase 


August Total Larger after Several 
Months’ Decline 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—There was a 
sharp increase in imports of coal tar 
dyes in August following a period of 
several months during which there 
was a progressive decline. August 
imports reached a total of 401,122 Ibs., 
with an invoice value of $339,269, 
the largest since last April. Despite 
heavy receipts from abroad last 
month, imports to date this year aver- 
age about 25% below imports during 
the first eight months of 1926, this 
year’s total amounting to 2,648,603 
lbs., valued at $2,197,825, as compared 
with 3,052,713 Ibs., valued at $2,761,- 
649, last vear. 

Dyes leading in quantity imported 
during August were: Thionol Green 
B 15,648 Ibs.; Vat Golden Yellow GK 
(single strength), 15,000 Ibs.; Rhoda- 
mine B (single strength), 13,925 
lbs.; Indanthrene Blue GCD (single 
strength ), 11,988 lbs.; and Thioindigo 


the 


Red 3B (single strength), 6,871 Ibs. 

Germany supplied 57% of the total 
August imports and Switzerland 
25, as compared with 47 and 34% 


respectively in August, 
imports amounted to 
valued at $298,159. 

The amount of dyes and colors re- 
maining in bonds decreased 
June to 1,003,847 Ibs. 


when 


Ibs., 


1926, 
380,414 


during 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com... 1 40 — 1 45 
8 a eee 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp... 334— 38% 
Potash, Lump a 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
PUt SEY, ak 0.5e- ween 5 — 5% 
Bleach powder, per 100 
Si EIR cigars w 6 u-6 0:26 200 — 2 50 
OT MSs .. 6.5 oe 6 0.00.4 5 — 5: 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 7 — 7% 
Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders.. 54%— 9 
. | ee eae 4 — 41 
Copperas, ton ......... 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 28 — 29 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.... 1 25 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot..... 9%— 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 75 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 24 - 24% 
SNES, cis oa da une oe 25% — 26 
Yellow Crude ....... 24 — 24% 
Hydrosulphite Conc..... 24 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate... 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) .... 133 — 13% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichtomate. 8%4— 854 
Chlorate crystals..... T*m— 9 
Permangan, tech...... 14%— 15 
Sodium acetate ....... 444,— 5 
Bichromate ......... 61, — 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%..... ie § Th: 
MN he 3 0 osu. #8 oes s — 8% 
PUSS 5 nce cles ae 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, vellow..... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... 24— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 31 : 
Tin—Crystals ......... 4414 > 
Bichloride, 50 deg... . 19 19% 
I 66 — 67 
PAG ES Sc sab ca oe 9 — 9% 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 38 62% 
Citrie crystals ........ 444%4— 451% 
Formic, 90%........e0- 11 — 12 
a ee 544— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars.. 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 836@42 deg. per 
| 2 MGR rare 5 00 — 6 75 
O-alie OT Oe eee 11 — 12 
“ilphuric, 66 deg. per 
_, ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
ANI Naina rl aire he wns 36 — 39 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


New Azo Dyes Described 





Several Interesting Papers 
at A.C. S. Division Meeting 


[| ) ESCRIPTION of a number of 

new direct cotton dyes, contain- 
ing four or more azo groups, was con- 
tained in a paper entitled “Some New 
Substantive Polyazo Dyes” by E. F. 
Hitch and Francis H. Smith, pre- 
sented before the Division of Dye 
Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, at the meeting of the Divi- 
held last week in conjunction 
with the fall meeting of the Society at 
Detroit. The authors stated that some 
of the dyes which contain eight azo 
groups have remarkable affinity for 
vegetable fibers and possess good solu- 
bility. Lantern the struc- 
tural formulae of the new dyes were 
shown and sample dyeings were ex- 
hibited. 


sion 


slides of 


Another paper of interest was that 
entitled, “The Influence of Sulphur on 
the Color of Dyes,” presented by 
G. D. Palmer, Geraldine K. Walker, 
A. E. O. Munsell and E. Emmet Reid. 
Dyed skeins and numerical data were 
presented to bring out the effects of 
the different i 
the different positions. 


auxochrome groups in 


In a paper entitled, “Some Theo- 


retical Considerations Concerning the 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 23 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... ee 
Potash, carbonate, 80 
BOER. < cied ices hak <b 5%— 6% 
Caustic, 88-92%..... 7% 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 lb...... 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 1 90 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
MNS lo ia Siveio bik andi wes, Oa 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib..... 3 00 eg 
Sree 90 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fostic:. Crystais...... 18 22 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid ....... 11 - 11% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... BOSD wer kc 
Logwood Extract, _ liq. 
_ 8 Se ae § - 9 
REN 5 Ws 64 0 we 400 14 18 


Osage Orange, Extract, 
I dea) a le dxg s 3 iji— 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 


ii dia RG a wie ese 6 6 - 614 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
NS i tei a «Sw o06 6— 7 
Extract, stainless.... 11 — 11% 
Tannie Acid, tech...... 3 — 40 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Napthylamine.... 35 - 37 
PE ON. SS ce 66:8 14% 15 
SS ee — 24 > 
Beta Naphthol, sub 
a on 60 
Techni. al a hacorad 22 24 
Dimethylaniline ; 32 34 
Metaphenylene Dia 
OS 6 dé cong eee ke ee 90 95 
Paranitraniline ........ 52 53 


Oils and Soaps 





Castor Oil, No. 3...... 12 13% 
Olive Oil, denatured, gal. 1 70 1 75 
ERE eee 91, 10 
. 2 ae om 2 10 
Stearic Acid, double 
sata bin: gate ove 11 - 12 


Reduction of Azo Dyes and Nitro 
Compounds,” J. B. Conant and F. 
Ewing stated that previous work has 
shown that the concept of “apparent 
reduction potential” is useful in deal- 
ing with irreversible reductions such 
reduction of and 
\ few examples of 


as the 
nitro compounds. 


azo dyes 


the applications of such a point of 


view were considered. By using an 


inert electro and the usual electro 
chemical method of measuring poten- 
tial, it is possible to obtain informa- 
tion when titanous or vanadous chlo- 
The rate of 


ride is used as reagent. 


addition of the reagent may be gauged 
and the products controlled to some 
extent where a partial reduction is 
desired. 

Other papers of interest presented 
were: “Theories 


before the Division 


Regarding the Formation of Indan 
From Beta- 
Amino-Anthraquinone” by Ralph N. 
Lulek; ‘The Direct Nitration of Sub- 
stituted Anilines” by H. W. Post and 
Reid; and ‘Development 
Phenol from Benzine 


William J. Hale. 


throne and Flavanthrone 


E. Emmet 
of Synthetic 
Halides,” by 


Turkey Red Oil, 50% 10 12 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do 
mestic .... aie a 45 it) 
Dextrine-Potato Ss 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib... 3 77 4 04 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.... 4 02 4 29 
i MEE. o.<5 oe «6 84 oes ble 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 2 97 3 22 
SE eo ee 614 7% 
RASA re ; 9 91, 
a eee esd 7 9 
mameecn GOUe .. oss cscnse 3% 5% 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors 

Black (H-acid)...... 28 . iD 
Black Columbia FF. . 50 — 60 
eS ee 24 — 32 
Blue sky. ordinary... 60 - SO 
Os: Gian 6:5 ea: we 8 oi 200 - 2 50 
eee, Oe Wikex « 5k's 5-0 2 25 

Blue Sky, FF..... 95 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL 1 90 

Blue, Solamine .... 2 00 oe 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 SO 
et er ee 40 60 
SS Pee eee 70 90 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 

Brown, Congo R SO ee 
Green, B.... cea te 60 90 
GGOM, Ges «ccc 6 O65 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 

Orange, Fast S...... 1 70 tea 
OE Ob oe cic sa SO - 90 
ee, SOE 5 gs oe ceue o— 50 
Kenzo Purpurine, 4 B. ae 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 B 1 25 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA chads Uae 

a ls ae Oe ee oe | 

Scarlet, 8 BS ats 2 15 

Searlet, Diamine B... 1 65 ia 
Violet N : enw ce 1 10 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine. 60 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene..... 90 - 95 

Developing Colors 

Black, BH satel 40 . 60 
Black Zambesi ..... ian oa 90 
tordeaux, Dev. ..... 2 50 

Orange, developed.... 2 50 Ae 
Primuline Pe eae 100 —1 15 
em tee, F Bhs on as 250 — ..- 
Saree, DOW sa«se'ss 2 50 
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Chemical Council Meets 


American Chemical Society in 
Session at Detroit 

The American Chemical 
acting through its Council, 
clined to sponsor financial support in 
this country for the International 
House of Chemistry which it is 
planned to erect in 
memorate the centenary of the birth 
Berthelot. The Society 


Society, 


has de- 


Paris to com- 


ot Marcelin 


went on record as disapproving “any 
world centralization of control of 
chemistry.” 

The report on the matter, adopted 


by 
Parsons of Washing- 


by the Council, was made public 
Dr. Charles L. 
ton,..D; C.. 
which held its seventy-fourth meeting 
in Detroit, last week. 

Che Council meeting at 


secretary of the society, 


which this 
report was unanimously adopted was 
attended by 120 councilors, President 
Rosengarten of Philadelphia presid- 
ing. 

A. B. Lamb of Harvard University 
was reelected editor of the Journal of 
Roger Adams of the Uni- 
W. Wash- 
burn, chief chemist of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., 
again named members of the Journal 


the si ciety : 


versity of Illinois and FE. 


were 


board. 

E. N. Crane, Ohio State University, 
was reelected editor of Chemical Ab- 
stracts, and Harrison E. Howe of 




















































Sulphur Colors 





Black ah ea ne Oe 14 dona 
Blue, cadet . acl ars on - 95 
Blue, navy .. ie 50 60 
NE te le'n be a. vic ae eco 20 60 
ee ee oe no 1 50 
Gypeem, OMVE 2... <ses 25 50 
ee aan oe 0 45 50 
Basie Colors 
PIN is 600 set 0s v0 1 00 
Bismark Brown ..... 50 60 
CREVOOREIMO «occ cc ae 40 - 65 
Fuschine crystals.... 1 50 - 1 75 
Malachite green...... 1 50 o ew 
Methylene blue ..... 110 -—— 1 25 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —1 18 
Rhodamine B. excone. 5 50 — 6 00 
Ey 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — . 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue bik... 35 - 60 
Napthlamine black, 

BD lia te widlaid wieiwe'de 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.... 2 75 4 00 
Rr 3 25 - 3 50 
BIGNGEIEN co Vc 02 6 80:00 75 - 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

 Sanbeaete der on 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 3 00 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R..... 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A....... 2 85 i egerea 
Rescorcin brown..... 80 - 90 
Guinea green.... - 1 00 2 20 
Wool green S..... j 70 —1 70 
OVGRGS Bbvssceces ‘ 24 30 
Orange GG crys...... 60 a 
Acid Fuchsine... SO 90 
Azo eosine G......... 65 - 82 
Crocein searlet....... 1 15 1 90 
Fast red A...... ; 50 65 
oD i. g SEO EE 1 35 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 G 2 00 re 
F. Light Yellow, 3 G 1 00 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow..... 1 35 1 40 

Chrome Colors 
Aliz. Black B....... 2 00 
Diamond Black PV... 70 ec 
Chrome Blue Black... 410 - 50 
Chrome Brown....... 60 - 1 25 
Chrome Green....... 75 — 1 50 
Chrome Yellow...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% vaste. 14 — 14% 
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MALL lots of Pp ho- 

siery .. . to be dyed ina 
jifty . . . and each batch a dif- 
ferent color. Why dye them in 
a large machine when a small 
one gives the same results — 
and in less time? 


That’s the idea of the Strick- 
land Sample Lot Dyeing Machine. It’s built just for 
samples —to dye them quickly, safely—and exactly. 
Color changing takes on a new speed. There’s little 
time spent in scouring and rinsing —the monel metal 
accounts for that. It eliminates any chance of a 
“hangover” . to ruin the batch. And you can bank 
on the dye going into the very core of every fibre. 
That’s real dyeing! 


ald lak kee 
eae yy te 

an 
ae Bel 


Built in two sizes, this Strickland . . . 5 and 10 pound 
capacities. Write us for specifications and prices. 


Strickland Pattern Works 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STRICKLAND 





OLOVOLO 


A true substitute for Olive Oil in the textile 
trades. Satisfied customers and repeat orders 


prove its worth. A great saving in cost on 


the price of Commercial Olive Oil. 


OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


123 DEWEY AVENUE SINGAC, N. J. 





A Woolford 


Kinstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 

of WARREN 


firmly 


back 


more 


SOAP is 
established than 





ever. 





Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 


Incorporated 1890 











—— See Uso —— 
CONSOLIDATED 
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whites, colors or rayon 
in any formula 









THe (0 


WLES |]JETERGENT (0. 








| ; & 540 Commonwealth Building 
Euclid Ave. and E. 102nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 






Scientific tests have proved that the 






















tensile strength of Rayon fibre is least 


affected when 
j dW. OLS é 


are used. 





or write. The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Wyandotte, Michigan 








Roberts 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for All 
Industrial Purposes 
We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 


adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 
industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


—— See Also —— 


Dye Tub is al- 
ways a High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if 
desired. 










G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 





Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 














DEEP WELL DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 








Richmond, Va. | 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


\\ ashington, editor of Industrial and 
gineering Chemistry. W. A. 
Urbana, IIl., was reelected 
editor of the Scientific Series of the 
nerican Chemical Society Mono- 
graphs, and Mr. Howe, editor of the 
lechnologic Series. 

F. A. Lidbury, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; A. D. Little, Cambridge, 
Mass., and C. E. K. Mees, Rochester, 
\. Y., were reelected to the Techno- 


ves, 


logic Monograph Board. H. S. Tay- 
lor, Princeton, and W. A. Patrick, 
johns Hopkins University, | were 


elected as society representatives on 
the editorial board of the Journal of 
Physical Chemistry. William Mce- 
Pherson, Ohio State University, was 
reelected a member of the society’s 
Executive Committee. 

The Council accepted the invitation 
of the Minnesota Section, the head- 
quarters of which are in Minneapolis, 
to hold the annual or autumn meeting 
in that city in 1929. The spring meet- 
ing of 19ze will be held in St. Louis, 
and the fall meeting of that year in 
Swampscott, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Boston Section. 

The Council voted authorization for 
the establishment of the South Caro- 
lina Piedmont Section upon the com- 
pletion of certain formal details in- 
cluding designation of headquarters. 

\ new amendment to the constitu- 
tion was proposed whereby there 
would be added to the list of officers 
a president-elect who, at the end of 
one year, would automatically be- 
come president of the society. 


While president-elect he 
upon the Board of Directors, 
the Executive Committee, and as a 
member of the Council, thereby gain- 
ing a close insight into the affairs of 
the society before assuming the full 
responsibility of the president, though 
when necessary he would serve in 
place of the president during the 
same term. 


would 
serve 


This suggestion, under the society’s 
constitution, was automatically re- 
ferred to a committee to be appointed 
by the president and which will later 
report to the Council the action it 
recommends, 


The experiment of holding an Insti- 
tute of Chemistry was successfully 
carried out at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege this summer, according to a re- 
port to the society by Dean G. L. 
Wendt of the Penn State School of 
Physics and Chemistry. The 1928 
session of this Institute will be held 
during July at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, II. 


Final Dye Census 
Ready Soon 

\VasHincton, D. C.—The Tariff 
Commission’s final report on the dye 
cen-us of 1926 has been completed 
an will be available in printed form 
in ‘he latter part of the month. The 
report covers the operations of the 
dor estic dye industry during the last 
caladar year. A preliminary report 
Wa- previously issued. 


Report 





New Yarn Selling Company 
Being Formed 

A new company is being organized 
to sell cotton yarns on a commission 
basis to be located in Philadelphia. 
The new concern is being incorpo- 
rated and will be called Rider-Os- 
borne-Devine, Inc., a Pennsylvania 
corporation. It will be located, start- 
ing Oct. 1, at National Bank of 
North Philadelphia Bldg., Broad St., 
Erie and Germantown Aves., where 
they will occupy rooms 705-706. 

Directors of the new organization 
are among the best known factors in 
the cotton yarn trade in the Penn- 
sylvania territory, all having had long 
and extensive experience with the 
trade. William J. Devine will be 
president, having been connected with 
Catlin & Co., for more than 20 years, 
and is one of the most widely known 


yarn factors in the Philadelphia 
market. 
Russell C. Osborne, will be vice- 


president and assistant treasurer of the 
new concern. Mr. Osborne up to the 


present time has been Philadelphia 
yarn selling representative for the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Previous to 


that he was associated with Paulson, 
Linkroum Co., at their Philadelphia 
office, having been with that firm for 
five vears. He was also connected for 
a time with J. Spencer Turner Co. 
Linnard T. Rider will become secre- 
tary and treasurer of Rider-Osborne- 
Devine, Inc. Mr. Rider was formerly 
Philadelphia manager for the Stevens 
Yarn Co., and before becoming con- 
nected with that company he was as- 
sociated with J. Spencer Turner Co. 
Although the new company will 
chiefly handle cotton yarns they also 
will sell other varieties. 
Viscose 
Addition 
The Viscose Co. is planning to 
start at once on another addition to 
its Roanoke (Va.) plant. The new 
unit will have an annual capacity of 
3,500,000 Ibs. and will be rushed to 
completion as quickly as possible. 


Dye Exports from Switzerland 
Increase 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Exports of 
dyestuffs from Switzerland during 
the quarter ended June 30 were nearly 
one third larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1926, reaching an 
aggregate value of $3,571,000, as 
campared with $2,498,000, Vice-Con- 
sul S. W. Scott, at Basel, reports to 
the Department of Commerce. Prices 
are showing a tendency to fall, owing 
to international competition, and still 
lower prices are anticipated, Vice- 
Consul Scott advised. 





Mathieson Alkali Appointment 

The. Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York, have apovointed H. D. 
Honan, formerly connected with the 
Philadelphia district sales office, as 
St. Louis district sales manager, re- 
placing F. H. Lovering, who has been 
assigned to the New England sales 
office at Providence, R. I. 
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TETRACHLORIDE 
of |IN- § 


(ANHYDROUS) i 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork ‘ 
Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. AY 


Zs 
—_ 
7 


a 
_ 


BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND .- DENVER * LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 


LA AA AA AAAAAAA 


—— See Also——— 
CONSOLIDATED 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and | 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET | 


PASSAIC,NJ. arr 101°) 











Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 














CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 








YARNS 


YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 
Let us know just what you require 
Then too, we are in a position to buy 
yarns in odd lots. Write us. 

S. BANDER & COMPANY, 
49 Smith St., Providence, R 








DO YOU 
READ 















THE 
CLEARING HOUSE? 


WANTED 


to contract for 450,000 pounds of 
low number Bradford Spun yarn. 


Address Adv. 569, 
334 Fourth Ave., 







Textile World, 
New York 





| waste?” 


|amount and 


jing. The chairman said that 
| - . . . . . 

|of the replies received indicated mills 
| were still 


| that failure of 


jing if any 


|slashers as a filler for 


| cussed. 


WORLD 


Georgia Men Meet 
(Continued from page 34) 





yarn numbers, gave a better sized 


| warp with less shedding at the looms. 


A heavy roll called for more blanket- 
ing for its cushioning effect, accord- 
ing to another speaker, who said he 


|used four and a half yards of blanket 
|on top of discarded blanket, sheeting 


and burlap with a 500 Ib. roll. 

The second question, “How do 
you overcome slasher waste?” should 
be changed, Mr. Dennis commented, 
to “How do you control slasher 
as no mill had yet overcome 
entirely waste from slashing. Slasher 
waste, he said, could not always be 
laid on the slasher man, but could be 
traced back to the warpers. 

A speaker agreed with the chair- 
man’s assertion and said that in his 
mill the effort was made to set the 
warpers so that the beams would run 
out even. 

The third question, 
asked as to 


a double one, 
determining proper 
the actual amount of 
moisture left in warps after slash- 
most 
using rule of thumb 
methods. A speaker told of speeding 
up his slasher under automatic temp- 
erature control and making tests of 


| moisture content until he was able to 


get a slasher 
temperature 
desired 


speed and 
which would 
amount of 


cylinder 
give the 
moisture in the 

The chairman said 
the warp to give off a 
little steam as it traveled around the 
small cylinder indicated that the warp 
was being baked too much. Another 
man told of drying his hands and see- 


slashed warp. 


moisture was left on it 
after touching the warp. 

“What success do you get out of 
using a heavy blanket on 
flan- 
next question dis- 
Using a cotton blanket in- 
stead of a woolen blanket on the back 
roll was described as successful by 
one member. The question led to a 
discussion of the bets method of 
covering slasher rools. 

Chairman Dennis asked for ques- 
tions on slashing which were not 
covered by the questionnaire, and 
member asked whether any mill man 


cotton 


slasher 
nels?” was the 


|ran the warps all over the beam in- 


stead of over and under. 
the warps all over 


Running 
the top gave better 
tension and less waste, according to 
speakers who had tried this method 
which employs a_ patented device. 
Experience with a mixture of corn 


|} and potato starch was asked for and 


speakers who replied said that they 
had had good results from a mixture 
of 25 per cent potato starch and 
per cent corn starch, the use of potato 
starch giving better fill and elasticity. 
An experiment with tapioca starch 
had given improved work, according 
to a member. Sago starch had not 
been used by any members present. 
While the 
brought out 


questions on weaving 
little discussion it was 


said that using the weaver’s knot in 


_tying warps reduced loom stoppage 
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from 15 to 5%, and one case of i: 
crease in loom production of 3% w 
attributed to the same cause. 

After luncheon the Sizeometer, 
device invented by W. Z. Britton, 
Spartanburg, S. C., for regulating t! 
slashing operation, was exhibited. 

The discussion of individual prol 
lems brought up by members clos: 
the meeting. 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 101) 





reported in this market for sever 
weeks, demand having been large! 
confined to medium grades as used | 
knitting yarn spinners in this vici: 
ity. The latter group continue to |. 
the most persistent buyerg in thi 
market. 

Pulled wools and noils are also a 
tive and prices strong. Woolen mill 
are booking a larger volume of good 
business than for a number ot! 
months and they are not only buying 
more freely but are buying large: 
quantities at a time. This trend to 
ward commitments has been 
noted by dealers for the first time i: 
several years. It is the result of the 
growth of confidence not only in 
wools but in yarns and goods cause 


larger 


by the strong price range during re 
cent months. There would be con 
siderably more pulled wool sold it 
local dealers had larger supplies o1 
the wools wanted by manufacturers 
who have cleaned out stocks of white 
Bs and Cs_ supers 
weeks to a large 
newed trading of 


during previous 
degree so that re 

volume in = such 
must wait upon the new sup 
plies which will not come into the 
market until next month. 

Pulled wools of best type are 
quoted at 90c for LBs while an aver 
age B super is quoted at 86c, with 
B lambs quoted at 85c or higher; ( 
super is held at 75c¢ for white. AAs 
and As are selling more freely and 
prices of the finer 
stronger. 


wot |] S 


grades are 
These wools are in demand 
by woolen mills for use in their new 
lines on which many of them report 
the receipt of a larger volume of 
Manufacturers do not ap 
pear to have large stocks of pulled 
wools on hand and they are offering 
dealers prices close to current asking 
prices for lots that meet their re 
quirements. Noils are strong and ac 
tice. Dealers quote on the following 
basis: fine, 85c; average fine 82c; 
half blood, 75¢ to 78c; three-eighths, 
63c to 65c, choice three eighths, 68c ; 
quarter blood, 58c to 60c; 


56c to 57¢. 


business. 


crossbred 
Carpet wools are dull 
this market and prices unchanged 
during recent , weeks. 


Pima Crop Expected to be 
Above Average 

PHOENIX, 
H. Kendall, 


Arizona 


Ariz.—According to | 
general manager of the 
Pima Cotton Growers, t! 
cotton crop in the Selt river valley 
progressing nicely. His organization 
estimates the condition at 92%, an 
with favorable weather he thinks that 
the crop when harvested should bx 
considerably above the average. 
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